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The 1925 EDITION of the 
AMERICAN. 
NewspaAPER ANNUAL 
€& DIRECTORY 


Is Ready for Delivery 


HE present volume contains all the old 
features and some new ones. _ There are 
100 specially engraved Maps and 850 lists of 
different classes of publications. Gazetteer 
information has been recently revised. 
Populations are from the latest figures. 


The price is $15.00, carriage paid, in the 
United States and Canada. An early order 
gives longest service of the book and carries 
with it a copy of the Mid-year Supplement 
free of charge. 


Address the publishers 
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Announcing 


A Great Step Forward 


On January first, through alliance with the Capper Farm Press, 
the following publications become part of the STANDARD Farm 
Paper UNir: 


Ohio Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Michigan Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
Kansas Farmer & Mail & Breeze 


These five publications will, however, continue to be represented 
individually as heretofore, but the Capper Sales Organization will 
co-operate with the STANDARD Farm Paper Sales Organization 
in selling the enlarged STANDARD Farm Paper Unit. 


Through fifteen influential publications, each a leader in its respec- 
tive territory, 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 


now becomes the greatest single factor in the 
farm field with a circulation of 2,000,000. 


Through a single transaction embodying 
One Order—One Plate—One Bill 


an advertiser can deliver his sales message into one oul of every 
two of all the farm homes of America which respond to national 
advertising. 


Combination rates effective Jan. 1, 1925, are as follows: 
Full page - - - - $8950 
Half page - - - 4500 
Quarter page - - 2275 


Space between 44 and 4% page, per line, $12.50 
Space between 16 and full page, per line, $12.40 
Based on a standardized page of 728 lines. 


THE ENLARGED STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 


American Agriculturist Prairie Farmer 

Pennsylvania Farmer 

Michigan Farmer 

Wisconsin Agriculturist 

Hoard’s Dairyman Wallace’s Farmer 

Breeder’s Gazette Pacific Rural Press 

Ohio Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
Progressive Farmer 


~ sigsten sees _— Madison Sq. 6858 
TANDARD FARM PAPDRS, a WaLuaop C. RicHaRrpDson, INc. 
balan iepertation r Bldg. st 95 Madison Avenue 

nspo ion b 

Chicago, Il. New York City 
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What Is Your Real Competition P 


Manufacturers in Entirely Different Fields Are Likely to Be Your Most 
Bitter Rivals 


By Ray Giles 


F you want to hear some ani- 
mated business conversation, 
swing the talk around to “competi- 
tion.” It is the one perennial live 
subject, “weather” perhaps ex- 
cepted. When the average busi- 


hot tears from a marble bust. 
Two traveling salesmen for 
manufacturing jewelers were talk- 
One said rather bitterly: 


The other replied: “I know just 
how you feel, but you’re wrong. 
Asa matter of fact, we're really 
helping you people who_ make 
more expensive goods. If all 
ewelry were aS expensive as 
urs, there’d be far more peo- 


odo. By keeping some kind of 
welry within everybody’s reach 
e enable people to go on wear- 
g rings, earrings, and bracelets. 
“We're really encouraging the 
eneral habit of wearing jewelry 
nd we make it possible for any 
nto do so. You don’t. So 
actually provide a recruiting 
mp for your business, because 
our customers increase their 
ming power they will turn nat- 
y to better jewelry than that 

y have been wearing.” 

This may or may not prove 
pmething. At least it serves to 


illustrate again the fact that there 
are two sides to every question. 
And that seems to be one of the 
most necessary things in analyz- 
ing competition in order that the 
most constructive sales and adver- 
tising measures may suggest them- 
selves. Take some of the com- 
mon complaints of the business 
executive when the subject of 
competition is mentioned. As ex- 
amples: 

“Our field is overcrowded.” 

“Cut-price goods are ruining the 
business.” 

_ “Other kinds of goods are tak- 
ing more business away from us 
every year.” 

“The trouble is that we have 
only one selling season.” 

You can probably build up the 
list of complaints as well as I. 
Let’s leave them for a moment. 
Perhaps we can come back to 
them later. 

* * 

“The worst thing about competi- 
tion,” says one executive, “is that 
often it tends to keep the busi- 
ness man’s eyes off the main goal 
and get him struggling over a lot 
of little, temporary measures. 
Smith cuts prices. Jones sits up 
nights trying to go Smith one 
better. Brown introduces a fancier 
package. Jones and Smith call 
in the can or box companies to 
study out ways and means of beat- 
ing Brown. 

“White then produces a novel 
advertising appeal. Jones, Smith 
and Brown tear White’s advertise- 
ments out of the magazines or 
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newspapers and a_ series of 
anxious advertising conferences 
follow. And meanwhile: 

“The real competition may lie 
entirely outside of the field in 
which they all operate. 

“The basic obstacles before them 
may be entirely overlooked. 

“The total possible volume of 
business in the field may be lost 
sight of in the fear among the 
leaders that one of them will pass 
the others. 

“The changing general condi- 
tions may be overlooked, resulting 
in focusing attention on petty 
patch-work here and there instead 
of broad, constructive measures 
growing out of a real perspective 
on the subject of competition.” 

Perspective on competition re- 
quires a general sense of what has 
been going on over a period of 
years. It also requires ability to 
sense what lies ahead, but that 
is something which is up to the 
individual business executive. 

To help make the picture more 
distinct, it is profitable to look 
over some statistics covering pop- 
ulation, per capita wealth, and 
consumption of some of the lead- 
ing commodities during the last 
twenty years. 

During that period the popula- 
tion has increased about 50 per 
cent. i 

The size of the average family is 
about one-half a person less. 

The per-capita wealth is about 
two and one-half times as great. 

The percentage of gainfully em- 
ployed is about the same. 

With this general picture in 
mind, match it up with such facts 
as these: 

It is estimated that women are 
spending ten times as much for 
hosiery as they did twenty years 
ago. 

There are at least three times 
as many students in colleges and 
universities. 

There are about 1,000 times as 
many automobiles running around. 

There are about 100 times as 
many phonographs in use. 

There are about ten times as 
many telephones in service. 

There are about ten times as 
many golf clubs. 
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The public paid over inl times 
as much money to see the emp- 
sey-Carpentier fight as he paid 
to see Jeffries fight Fitzsimmons 
back in 1902. 

And yet with all the ‘reckless; 
spending there seems to he 2 
growing desire to be thrifty. 

While the ‘average savings a. 
count is only slightly greater, the 
number of depositors has doubled, 

The amount of life insurange 
in force appears to be about five 
times as great as it was twenty 
years ago. 

The number of building and 
loan associations has about dow- 
bled. And the total number of 
members in these associations has 
been multiplied by four. 

Actual home owning has just 
about held its own. In 1900 there 
were 7,259,362 families owning 
their own homes, while in 1923 
there were 10,866,960. 

* * &* 

Competition has reached a stage 
where the real competitor is often 
not so much the other fellow in 
the same field, as other manufac. 
turers in entirely different fields. 

The family goes out for a Su- 
day afternoon in the car. Father 
has ten dollars in his pocket. The 
family looks forward to supper 
in some wayside inn. A blowowt 
A new inner tube must 
be bought. Result: hot-dogs ata 
lemonade stand instead of a chicken 
dinner at the inn. A rubber con- 
pany gets the money that would 
otherwise have gone to an int 
keeper. 

Father needs new clothes. But 
he also wants a radio set. 
ready cash will go only so fat 
The insurance premiums must 
paid. Possibly the old clothes wil 
be worn longer than usual, so that 


deferred. 
turer in this individual cas 


successfully competes with th 
clothier. 
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years ago, but the increase ™ 
wants has probably outstripped 
the increase in income. The 

sult is that the various watl 
compete with each other perhap 
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Strout Selected Farm{ 


N important factor in the healthy, 
country-wide, back-to-the-soil: move- 
ment, which has been steadily crystallizing 
during the last quarter-century, is the Strout 
Farm Agency—an organization that oper- 
ates on a national scale and can truthfully 
claim to be the largest real estate agency 
in the world. 


Tell the Strout Farm people what you want, 
where you want it, and what you want to 
pay. If it is humanly possible, they will 
get it for you, be it an orange grove in 
Florida, a dairy-farm in Wisconsin, or a 
summer camp in Maine. 


Strout advertising, adhering to the excel- 
lent McCann principle of “Truth Well 
Told”, not only sells real estate, but has 
helped make Strout service the most widely 
known and trusted on this continent. 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
CHICAGO Los ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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even harder than the various man- 
ufacturers in a given field. This 
suggests several points which can 
well be kept before the business 
that is feeling the pinch of com- 
petition. 

One of these points is that the 
buying public must be kept inter- 
ested in many classes of goods 
which are not so new and novel 
as vacuum cleaners, radio sets or 
‘home typewriters. Advertisers 
are realizing more and more that 
the older types of goods must be 
continuously resold in advertising 
in a fundamental way or the pub- 
lic will lose interest. This is 
probably one reason for the pass- 
ing of sharply competitive adver- 
tising between manufacturers in 
the same field. Knocking one’s 
fellow manufacturers has some- 
what the effect of making the con- 
sumer feel that that class of mer- 
chandise is of doubtful value. 

“Right now,” said an advertis- 
ing agent the other day, “I know 
of at least one manufacturer who 
could run spectacular advertising 
if he were willing to compare his 
manufacturing methods with those 
of other companies in his field. 
But consumption in this partic- 
ular class of goods has been at a 
standstill for several years. To 
expose the shortcomings of his 
fellow manufacturers might have 
the immediate effect of increasing 
his own business. But there would 
probably be a back-wash of feel- 
ing against goods of this class. 
Total consumption might drop. 
The net result of spectacular com- 
petitive advertising to my client 
might thus be less than nothing.” 

It is estimated that the automo- 
biles in use outnumber the phono- 
graphs by about ten to one. This 
seems odd. While the phonograph 
may not have the appeal of the 
automobile, it is more easily with- 
in the reach of the average fam- 
ily. Twenty years ago automo- 
bile ownership was hardly more 
common than the possession of a 
phonograph. 

Both the automobile and the 
phonograph at that time were tied 
up by basic patents. The Selden 
automobile patents were set aside 
by the court. Automobile com- 
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panies multiplied. Competition 
grew brisk. Automobile advertis- 
ing, starting with a. small num- 
ber of small-space advertisers, 
soon developed an advertising vol- 
ume that made the public almost 
as conscious of automobiles as 
they are of food products—pos- 
sibly more so because of the 
greater natural interest in the new 
invention. 

The basic patents covering 
phonograph mechanism, on _ the 
other hand, restricted the field to 
three or four big advertisers. We 
have always been interested in 
phonographs, but the phonograph 
advertising has not bulked as im- 
pressively as it might have if 
there had been more companies 
in the field, particularly if they 
had introduced the innovations and 
forward ‘steps from year to year 
that have characterized the auto- 
mobile. 

If it is true that there is to- 
day only one phonograph to every 
ten automobiles, we can easily un- 
derstand the reason for the welcome 
which reputable manufacturers 
often extend to newcomers in their 
field. The more there are of 
them active and advertising, the 
more — disproportionately more— 
business there may be for all of 
them! 


THE DANGERS OF ISOLATION 


It is said that the earliest canned 
beans to be extensively adver- 
tised could not seem to get up 
much momentum. Women would 
not believe that the factory-cooked 
product could equal the beans 
baked in their own ovens. For 
some time, the first aggressive ad- 
vertiser of canned beans was alone 
in his field. Then came two or 
three other advertisers of canned 
beans. According to advertising 
men who remember all about 
those days, this commodity then 
began to grow rapidly in favor 
so that the pioneer had far more 
business than when he had er- 
joyed his splendid isolation. 

It is a big burden for one or 
two manufacturers to introduce 
a new type of product and get it 
universally used. But when many 
enter the field and advertise, the 
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Do You Know Who Reads 
Your Advertisements? 


(2 


C 
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WILLIAM F. HARING, Adv. Mgr. 270 Madison Ave., New York City 
Telephone, Caledonia 8002 


W. H. McCURDY, Western Mgr. 


ATURALLY, you want to see your 
product established in as many 
homes as possible throughout the land. 


What do you do about it? Among 
other things, you advertise. 


To whom do you advertise? To the 
women, of course, who need and want 
what you have to sell them. 


But do you place your advertisements 
just where these women are sure to see 
them—and see them again and again? 


Some women, you know, read some 
magazines just for amusement. A glance 
at the pictures today, a cursory reading 
of a story another day, and that’s all 
there is to it. 


Not so with readers of The American Needle- 
woman—these women not only read their maga- 
zine, but they work with it. They keep it open 
before them for hours while they embroider or 
crochet or knit from its pages of explicit direc- 
tions. They keep each month’s copy of the 
magazine for months—often for years—because 
they regard the material in them as valuable and 
important information, to be cherished and kept 
for future use. 


They lend their copies of the magazine to 
friends and neighbors, but demand that they be 
returned. 

Readers of The American Needlewoman—and 
to date there are 650,000 of them, and their 
number is daily increasing—are really home 
women. They are women whose chief interests 
in life are their homes, their families, and the 
welfare and comfort of both. They are women 
who stay home, take care of the home, and read 
things about the home in the one magazine that 
really meets their home needs—The American 
Needlewoman. 

Doesn’t it seem sensible to advertise your product 
in this magazine where you are sure of getting 
100% reader-interest and 100% reader-response? 


THE AMERICAN 
NEEDLEWOMAN 


(2) 


d 








r) 


~ ) 


30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
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public unconsciously begins to feel 
that that type of goods has ar- 
rived. A new buying habit is suc- 
cessfully established. 

The aggressive advertising of 
many tooth pastes has, no doubt, 
done more to establish the habit 
of regular cleansing of the teeth 
than all the lectures and admoni- 
tions of the dentists. 

So the crowded field may easily 
prove a blessing in disguise—the 
means of making the goods as a 
class enjoy greater success than 
they could otherwise have hoped 
for. 

x + * 

The word “value” is probably 
being used more extensively in ad- 
vertising than ever before. It may 
appear with variations such as 
“no Willys-Knight engine has ever 
worn out,” or in the appearance 
of the new Case car which is ad- 
vertised as built to give ten years 
of service. As a theme for manu- 
facturing and marketing, such an 
economy approach comes pretty 


close to being a winner, and the 
reasons are very simple. . 
If people insist on buying life 


insurance and being bank de- 
positors and still purpose to grat- 
ify a host of wants that were non- 
existent or just a-borning twenty 
years ago, they most assuredly 
will have to look more and more 
for value and economy. The car 
must last longer than formerly 
because the radio-hunger must 
now be gratified. As new wants 
are added to old ones and the 
growth in wants is disproportion- 
ate to the growth in income, it 
seems as though the appeal of low 
purchase price or low cost-to-use 
or own must become more and 
more interesting to the consumer. 
‘Here then is one thing to think 
about in the effort to take the 
sting out of competition. 

The tobacco industry offers an 
interesting and suggestive case 
in point. Multiplying wants have, 
perhaps, without smokers being 
generally aware of it, shifted taste 
from the more expensive types of 
smoking to the less expensive. 
First the imported Havana felt 
the raiding influence of competi- 
tive new wants. For years the 
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total yearly consumption of cigars 
has stood still, which, in face of 
increasing population, means that 
cigars are gradually declining in 
popularity. 

The Turkish cigarette has had 
its day, only to see the less ex- 
pensive blended and domestic cig- 
arette go galloping by. There we 
get a shining example of what 
happens when people see a chance 
to spend less for one type of prod- 
uct and thus find a way to satis- 
factorily indulge their wants in 
other directions. The lower-price 
commodity which offers real value 
hasn’t much worry about com- 
petition. 

Men still want cigars. Many 
smokers would start buying them 
tomorrow if their incomes in- 
creased and other wants were not 
so numerous and insistent. That 
was amply proved during those 
abnormally flush days following 
the war. The call for cigars 
jumped upward. Cigar men beam- 
ed more expansively upon their 
friends (and advertising agents) 
than they had for years before. 
But while over 8,500,000,000 cigars 
were smoked in 1920, sales fell off 
to about 6,750,000,000 in 1923. Back 
in 1907 the consumption was near- 
ly equal to that of 1920. And 
cigarettes flourished. They were 
made and priced for hard times 
as well as good times. 

The same trend toward all pos- 
sible economy is noticeable in 
other directions. The hatters de- 
clare that soft hats are worn for 
a disgracefully long time. Silk 
hats are worn disgracefully sel- 
dom. A greater number of men 
seem to be wearing light, cheap 
underwear the year round. 

All this sounds a serious warn- 
ing to the advertiser. And here 
it is: Your commodity is in di- 
rect competition with all types of 
commodities. Four dollars spent 
for a new radio tube may easily 
mean four dollars subtracted from 
the candy manufacturer’s sales. 
Or four dollars less to the book 
publishers, or four dollars less 
sales for you, whatever your busi- 
ness may be. This means that ad- 
vertisers must continuously and 

(Continued on page 185) 
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What ,Happened to the Adminis- 
* tration’s Postal Rate Bill 


A Report on the Revised Figures Decided on by Senate Committee 


pt gg oon Bureau 
Printers’ Ink 


ENATE bill 3674, known to 

date as the Sterling or Ad- 
ministration bill, reported out of 
committee by Senator Moses last 
F riday, carries greatly modified 
rate increases as compared with 
those proposed by the old bill. 
The new measure, Senator Moses 
estimates, will provide approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 of additional 
revenue, instead of the $68,000,000 
which the original bill was de- 
signed to raise for the purpose of 
meeting proposed salary increases 
for the postal workers. 

The increased rates, if the 
Moses bill is passed by Congress, 
will be effective from April 15, 
1925, to February 15, 1926, and the 
bill provides for a special joint 
committee authorized to conduct 
hearings on further rate adjust- 
ments and increases and to report 
a plan for permanent legislation 
during the first week of the next 

lar session of Congress. 

or mail of the second class, the 
Moses bill wipes out the differen- 
tial between regular publications 
and those in the religious and edu- 
cational fields that are not pub- 
lished for profit, fixing a rate of 
one and one-quarter cents a pound 
on the reading portions of all 
publications. This is a reduction 
of one-quarter of a cent per 
pound from present rates and 
three-quarters of a cent from the 
rate of the Sterling bill for the 
reading matter portions of regular 
publications. 

Rates on the advertising por- 
tions of regular publications are 
subject to zone rates, and the bill 
revises the present eight zones and 
rearranges them into three. A 
rate of three cents a pound in the 
new first zone, which comprises 
the first three present zones, is 
provided on advertising portions 
of publications; six cents is the 
rate of the second new zone, com- 
prising the fourth, fifth and sixth 
present zones; and the third zone, 


the old seventh and eighth zones, 
takes a rate of eight cents a pound 
for the advertising portions of 
publications. This is a consider- 
able reduction in the rates of the 
Sterling bill, and an increase over 
present rates of one cent per 
pound in the first, second and 
fourth zone, with a reduction of 
one cent in the sixth and seventh 
and two cents in the eighth zone. 

The new bill makes few changes 
in the present postal rates on first- 
class mail. Single and double 
Government postcards remain at 
one and two cents respectively; 
but all private mailing cards and 
souvenir postcards will take a rate 
of two cents. 

The present rates of third-class 
mail are not changed by the bill. 
However, the maximum weight in 
this class is reduced from eight to 
four ounces, and the bill states 
that this class shall include mer- 
chandise (including farm and fac- 
tory products) and all other mail- 
able matter not included in first 
or second class, or in fourth class 
as defined in section 208. 


A SERVICE CHARGE 


In the fourth class, the new 
measure provides for a minimum 
weight of four ounces, and mail 
weighing less than this must go 
under other classifications. In 
addition to the rates on parcel 
post, there will be a service charge 
of two cents per package, if the 
bill becomes law. matter 
mailed at the office from which it 
is delivered by carrier the rate 
will be five cents for the first 
pound (the Sterling bill called for 
eight cents), and one cent for 
each additional two pounds. In 
the first and second zones, the 
rate will be five cents for the first 
pound (the Sterling bill rate was 
9 cents), and one cent for each 
additional pound. In the third 
zone, six cents for the first pound 
(Sterling rate was nine), and two 
cents for each additional pound. 
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He was itching for action... 


...Out the Book of Facts said—“Not Yet!” 


a CERTAIN manufacturer of tising until other and greater 


a high’ grade specialty 
thought he was ready for bigger 
things. 

His product was right. Sales 
were climbing. The market was 
growing. He was itching for 
action. 

But wisely he asked another 
court to sit in judgment. A field 
investigation was immediately 
ordered among consumers and 
dealers. This gave him a Book 
of Facts on marketing condi- 
tions that opened his eyes. De- 
ductions and conclusions were 
drawn from these facts culmi- 
nating in a definite program of 
things to do and not to do. 

This Richards Book of Facts 
strongly advised against adver- 


problems were settled. Now— 
this manufacturer is building 
toward the day when he can 
advertise—and advertise profit- 


ably. , iad te 


It is our experience based on 
numerous investigations cover- 
ing a variety of products that 
no manufacturer should sit in 
lane judgment on his own mar- 
keting problems. Always, have 
we found the need of the fresh, 
unbiased, outside viewpoint — 
backed in its judgment with cold 
facts. 

Our new book “Business 
Research” will be forwarded to 
executives who are “itching for 
action.” 


JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY, Inc. 
253 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 





RI CHARDS Facts first—then Advertising” 
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The fourth zone, seven cents for 
the first (Sterling rate was ten), 
and three cents for each additional 
pound. Fifth zone, eight cents for 
the first and six cents for 
each additional pound up to five 
pounds, then three cents per 
pound. Sixth zone, nine cents for 
the first (Sterling called for 
eleven), eight cents for additional 
up to five pounds, then five cents 
per pound. Seventh zone, eleven 
cents for the first, and eight cents 
for each additional pound. Eighth 
zone, twelve cents for the first, 
and ten cents for each additional 
pound. 

A new provision of the bill is a 
special handling at twenty-five 
cents additional per package on 
parcel post. This will expedite de- 
livery, and will give parcels on 
which the charge is paid a service 
approximating that of first-class 
mail. 

Increases recommended by the 
Post Office Department on money 
orders, registered mail, special de- 
livery, insurance and collect on 
delivery, which were adopted by 
the Sterling bill are unchanged in 
the Moses bill. Present fees of 
from three to twenty cents on 
money orders are increased to 
from five to twenty-two cents. 
The charge for the registration of 
mail is advanced from ten to fif- 
teen cents, with an additional fee 
of three cents for a return receipt. 
On insurance the minimum fee is 
advanced from three to five cents, 
with more moderate adjustments 
on the higher fees. And C. O. D. 
fees are increased from ten and 
twenty-five cents, to twelve, fifteen 
and twenty-five cents. 


Double-Wear Shoe Acciunt 
for Milwaukee Agency 

The Double-Wear Shoe Company, 
Minneapolis, has appointed Olson & 
Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Plans for 1925 include the use of 
national magazines and class publica- 
tions. 


“Dakota Farmer” Appoints 
Katz 
The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D. 
has appointed the E. Katz, Special Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, as its national 
advertising representative. 
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Cornelius Vanderbilt to Start 
Miami Newspaper 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., president of 
Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc., will start 
his third tabloid news r in Miami, 
Fla., on January 12. er Vanderbilt 
newspapers are the Los Angeles IIius. 
trated Daily News and the San Fran- 
cisco Illustrated Daily Herald. 

George W. Lemons, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of the San Francisco 
paper will direct the advertising of the 
Miami publication. He is succeeded as 
advertising manager of the San Fran- 
= Illustrated Daily Herald by C. T. 

ye. 


Neutrodyne Account for 
N. W. Ayer 


The Neutrodyne Committee has placed 
its advertising account with N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Philadelphia. This committee is 
composed of the Hazeltine Corporation, 
sole owner of Neutrodyne patents and 
trade-marks, and the Independent Radio 
Manufacturers, Inc., which is made up 
of fourteen licensees. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used, 


H. K. McCann Transfers 
Homer Havermale 


Homer Havermale, who has _ been 
ad of the Los Angeles office of 
The H. K. McCann Company, has been 
appointed a member of the executive 
staff of the Cleveland office. W. H. 
Kinney and Cole Harris succeed Mr. 
Havermale in the local management of 
the Los Angeles office. 


Andrew Ross Joins Dyer 
Agency 


Andrew R. Ross, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flake 
Company, ttle Creek, ich., and 
more recently sales manager of the 
Armour Grain my’ | has 
joined the staff of The George . Dyer 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany Appoints J. P. Duffy 


James P. Duffy, formerly advertising 
manager of the Positype Corporation, 


of the 
ompany, 
joined the 
Inc., 


New York, and more recentl 
Elerhard Faber_ Pencil 
Brooklyn, N. Y., . has 
Columbia Phonograph Company, 
New York, in a similar capacity. 


Louisville Newspaper Advances 
P. O. Sergent 


Paul O. Sergent has been appointed 
business manager of the Louisville 
Herald and Post and Sunday Herald- 
Post. For several months Mr. Sergent 
has been circulation manager. He was 
formerly with the Baltimore News an 
American in a similar capacity. 
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Attention— 
Four A’s! 


Pees below are quoted from prev. 
ous advertisements mn Printers’ Ink because ‘hey 
are so pertinent to the discussion by the Newspaper 
Committee 0 the Amerxan Association of Aavertts- 
ng Agencies questionmg “‘double standard”’ m rates. 


“No unwarranted differential placed on the 
national advertiser helps to subsidize the 
local advertiser.” 


“The Boston Evening Transcript, at the same 
cost to itself, performs for the local adver- 
tiser and the national advertiser precisely the 
same service. As a corollary—a perfectly 
obvious one to the Transcript—it charges 
the same rate to each advertiser whether 
local or national.” 


“A higher rate for national advertising is, in 
effect, a subsidy to the local advertiser.” 


Boston Evening Crauscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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-.and in every 


in the six states 


— are 124 important 
cities in Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, 
and Ohio where the circula- 
tion of either Chicago Sunday 
newspaper exceeds 1000 copies. 


In 75 of these 124 cities the 
Sunday Chicago Herald and 


Examiner leads in circulation. 


Figures used in this advertisement 
from Auditor's Report, 3-31-'24 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 





NOMA DWcr +FTrTL 
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important city 


ve, 1925 






surrounding Chicago 







ITH each of these 124 

cities representing the 
shopping center of thousands 
of people, and with the Sun- 
day newspaper readers of a 
majority of these cities show- 
ing a decided preference for 
the Herald and Examiner, the 
superior value of the Sunday 
Herald and Examiner asa trade 
influence in these localities is 
obvious. 
















In the Chicago Territory 
“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 





and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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Careless Readers 
Hurried Readers 


Careful Readers— 


There are newspapers for all of them, but 
the paper that neglects none and makes 
doubly sure of the careful readers—who 
constitute the ‘‘advertisers’ market’’—is a 
“best bet” among advertising mediums. 





Chicago merchants advertise most in The 
Chicago Daily News because it reaches the 
careful, thoughtful readers who give business 
its vitality in Chicago. 


Homeward bound, for unhurried, careful 
reading, The Chicago Daily News circula- 
tion of 400,000 is concentrated 94% in 
Chicago and its suburbs—as nearly 100% 
effective for advertisers as the readers of 
advertising can make it. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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How to Help Your Retailer Show 
the Product 


A Retailer Analyzes the Helpful Plans of Five Manufacturers 


By A. H. Van Voris 


Retailer of Hardware, Housefurnishings and Sporting Goods 


’ HOW ’em and sell ’em! 

This may, perhaps, be a some- 
what crude expression for desig- 
nating the retail method of demon- 
strating merchandise to the cus- 
tomer, but isn’t it exactly to the 
point? 

In these keen-competition days 
of identical products, the retailer 
who can “show” the customer is 
generally on the best road toward 
making the sale. But the retailer 
doesn’t know how unless he has 
been properly shown. How can 
the manufacturer show him? 
Here is an explanation of the 
methods used by five manufac- 
turers: (1) The Florence Stove 
Company; (2) The Coleman 
Lamp Company; (3) The 1900 
Washer Company; (4) Andes 
Range and Furnace Corp., and 
(5) The Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
Company. 


I 


The Florence Stove Company. 
Here is an organization with a 
nationally advertised line of oil 
ranges and heaters that has given 
the subject of showing the cus- 
tomer considerable thought and at- 
tention, with the result that it has 
placed a comprehensive plan be- 
fore its retail] dealers. 

This plan has particular refer- 
ence to oil ranges or cook stoves. 

The idea is to help the mer- 
chant place the actual working 
merits of the stove before the 
housewife, in a definite and per- 
sonal manner. 

The size of the product pre- 
cludes its being taken to the home 
of the prospect, in any large way, 
so it is arranged to bring the 
prospect to the retailer. 

With this in mind, the Florence 
company has prepared a_ neat 
mailing card, which is. supplied 
to the dealer in quantities at no 
cost to him. 


This card, 4% x 7 inches in 
size, done on good stock, has one 
side given over entirely to the 
address and on the other side, 
occupying the top three inches, 
is an attractive calendar, with 
special border. 

Following this and nicely spaced 
over the balance of the card is 
the following communication: 


Dear Madam: 

Please accept with our compliments 
this little calendar for your kitchen wall; 
for your card case or purse. You will 
notice we have taken the liberty of 
checking in red certain dates (these 
dates are to be checked by the dealer 
at will.) 

These dates will be red-letter days for 
us, for they mark the days when we 
will demonstrate the famous Florence 
Oil Range. 

Won’t you arrange to visit our store 
some of these days? Invite any friends 
you may care to bring. We are playing 
host and in extending our hospitality, 
we will serve tea and delicious dishes 
that will be cooked on the Florence Range 
by a practical cook. 

_ She will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions on the subject of cooking. 
Cordially yours, 
(Dealer Signature) 


With this plan, the retailer can 
stage his store demonstration at 
any time he desires, for he has the 
twelve calendar months from 
which to select. 

Obviously, most demonstrations 
are staged during the late spring 
or early summer months, in order 
to secure buying interest at the 
logical time of the year for the 
prospect to get the best use from 
her purchase. 

Further direct advertising is 
furnished to the dealer in the 
form of: 

(1) A four-fold booklet in 
color, entitled—“The Oil Range 
with the Gas Flame.” 

(2) A second booklet featuring 
the Florence Oven “with the 
baker’s arch.” 

Both folders are imprinted with 
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the dealer’s name and address and 
are furnished in quantity, with- 
out charge. 

(3) A 5 x 8 inch Florence Cook 
Book, containing 49 pages of rec- 
ipes, properly indexed. This book 
has both covers done in color, 
whereas color treatment prevails 
throughout, in the above men- 
tioned folders. 

For the store demonstration, 
considering the large number of 
dealers which this company has, 
from coast to coast, in the average 
case, it prefers the retailer to se- 
cure his own cook, locally, but her 
expense, together with necessary 
supplies for the cooking and bak- 
ing, is generously shared by the 
company, we believe. 

Moreover, it is progressively 
selling the idea of demonstrations 
to the dealer, for I noticed a two- 
page advertisement in an issue of 
a hardware trade publication, dis- 
playing prominently at the top of 
the first page a photograph of one 
of its own special women demon- 
strators and beneath it the caption: 


“What Mrs. —— Notices on 
Her Trips. 
“Mrs. ——,. who has demon- 


strated the Florence in hundreds 
of stores, says: (follows her find- 
ings in hardware and furniture 
stores.)” 

II 


The Coleman Lamp Co. This 
company, manufacturing Quick- 
Lite Lamps and Lanterns, “The 
Sunshine of the Night,” has like- 
wise prepared for its retailers an 
excellent plan for giving first hand 
knowledge of its product to the 
retailer’s prospects. 

Not long ago, I received a 
direct-mail piece, the face of the 
envelope- container being well- 
calculated to incite a reading, 
from the inscription— 


They Show Good Together— | 

They Sell Good Together—(six inches 
in green letters diagonally across the left 
top of the envelope). 


Within the envelope was a let- 
ter and folder, both illustrated. 

The letter was headed: 

“Your Direct Martinc Service” 


It read as follows: 








wn 
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Four years’ use of the “Brighter 
Home” mailing service has established its 
value by increasing sales and profits for 
hundreds of dealers. It is a business 
getter—a free service that has increased 
sales for thousands of dealers. 

National advertising carries the Quick. 
Lite message into millions of homes 
every month. You will reap the bene. 
fit of this advertising in your commu. 
nity by displaying copies of these ads 
with lighted Quick-Lites at the time your 
Brighter-Home message is mailed. At- 
tractive displays will always increase 
Quick-Lite sales and profits. 

This service is ready on the follow- 
ing basis: 

For every half dozen Quick-Lite lamps 
or lanterns in stock or on order, fifty 
“Brighter-Home” folders will be fur- 
nished with your name printed on them 
in bold face type and addressed from 
your list, ready to mail. A sample is 
enclosed. 

Our Dealer Service Department is 
“All Set” waiting for you to say “Go.” 
Fill out and return the postcard now, 
while you have it in mind. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Coreman Lamp Co., 
(Manager). 


P.S. The outlook for fall business on 
Coleman lamps and lanterns is decidedly 
the best we have ever known. Your 
prompt assistance in helping us _pre- 
pare this service for your customers is 
urgently requested. 


The post-card attached is printed 
in blank form, all ready for the 
dealer to fill in the necessary in- 
formation to secure his allotment 
of mailing folders. 

The customer mailing-folder is 
such a decidedly attractive one 
that no progressive dealer could 
overlook the opportunity. 

When folded, this customer- 
mailing-piece is 6% x 9% inches 
and it opens up into a broadside 
of 19 x 25 inches. It features on 
the inside both lamp and lantern 
in practically life-size proportions, 
with complete descriptions beneath 
the caption: “Two Lights Needed 
in Every Home.” 

The other faces of the folder, 
catching the eye of the prospect 
before he reaches the interior, are 
illustrated with natural photos of 
both lamp and lantern in actual 
use. Their varied utility is indi- 
cated by bold type slogans such 
as: “For the Porch or Summer 
Cottage”; “For the ‘Story Hour’”; 
and “To Get More Eggs” (for 
poultrymen). 

The final buying appeal is made 
in the last paragraph on the inside 
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of the broadside and herein lies 
the crux of the entire piece, with 
its invitation to secure first-hand 
knowledge. The paragraph in- 
vites as follows: 

Ask Your Dealer to Show You How 
Safe and Clean the Quick-Lite Is. 

Then buy it! Take it home. Use the 
Quick-Lite ten days. If you don’t think 
it is the most wonderful light you ever 
saw—if it isn’t everything that we claim 
it to be, just take it back to the dealer 
and he will refund your money. We give 
you this “Ten Day Visit” offer as an 
absolute guarantee of complete satisfac- 
tion. There are no strings attached to 
the offer. Buy the lamp. Use it ten 
nights. If you don’t want to keep it—if 
you would rather continue to use other 
means of lighting—take the Quick-Lite 
back to the dealer and get your money. 

If I may inject a personal com- 
ment on the efficacy of this plan, 
I might add that during the two 
and a half years of our selling 
these Coleman products, we have 
had exactly one lamp returned 
from a demonstration-customer 
and there was an excellent reason 
for this return, which had nothing 
to do with the article itself. 

I do not recall that we have 
allowed any lamp or lantern to be 
sold “on trial” without giving the 
first-hand “show me” demonstra- 
tion at the store, that is, unless 
the customer was already perfect- 
ly familiar with its operation. 
from already using the other of 
the two devices. 

It might further be remarked 
that this company furnishes its 
dealers with a complete window 
display, two of the pieces being 
lithographed pedestals for holding 
a lamp and a lantern and, during 
the darker afternoons of late fall 
and winter, the product has proved 
effective when placed on these 
pedestals and lighted, as suggested 
by the company. Bs: 

Electros, both of the individual 
product and of the make-up copy 
variety, are likewise supplied to 
the dealer for his local newspaper 
advertising. 

III 


The 1900 Washer Company. 
This company, maker of the Cata- 
ract Electric Washing Machine, 
also believes in showing the cus- 
tomer “how.” 

It sends a house organ and vari- 
ous enclosures in the form of sug- 
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Both folders are imprinted with 
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gestions for selling and advertis- 
ing to its dealers at frequent in- 
tervals. For store demonstrations, 
this company sends specialty sales- 
men out into the field, to work 
hand in hand with the retailer. 

In one instance, I have known 
one of these men to remain with 
the dealer for as long a period as 
two weeks, covering local territory 
with him. The company also has 
made up electros, ready for inser- 
tion in the dealer’s local papers, 
featuring the machine, and the 
dates for demonstration can be 
added, for the store in question. 

The motion of the water and 
suds, when clothes are in the tub 
of the electric washer, is much 
like the figure “8” as it swashes 
back and worth in the copper tub 
and the company has capitalized 
this by making it the keynote of 
the advertising. 

That is, it has personified this 
characteristic washing motion by 
making a little, life-like carica- 
ture of the figure “8,” which ap- 
pears prominently in most of its 
advertising and is stamped into the 
metal of the tub. 

For store demonstrations, the 
dealer is supplied with booklets 
and folders in quantity, for local 
mailing or house-to-house distri- 
bution, all of which advertising, 
coupled with the company’s own 
national publicity in women’s pub- 
lications and with the assistance 
rendered by the demonstrator- 
salesmen, tends to make more and 
easier sales for the retailer. 

In rendering first-hand knowl- 
edge of the utility of this device 
to the prospect, these factory- 
demonstrators accompany the deal- 
er, with one of the machines, 
right into the home of the pros- 
pect and do her washing in her 
own basement or kitchen, leaving 
the machine, whenever possible, 
for her own use on the succeed- 
ing week, thus leaving no stone 
unturned to make and complete a 
satisfactory sale. 

A kitchen range is a somewhat 
cumbersome thing about which to 
give first-hand working knowledge 
to the customer, and yet it is done. 

Unlike the electric washer, it 
cannot be trucked to the home of 
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the prospect, set up and demon- 
strated in any general way, so the 
“showing” must occur at the store 
of the dealer or at some place of 
common assembly, like the county 
or agricultural fair. 


IV 


Andes Range and Furnace Corp. 
This company, making the Andes 
range and furnace, works it in this 
manner, in co-operation with its 
dealers. 

Newspaper advertising, for 
which the company supplies the 
dealer with ready-made electros, 
announces the time of the demon- 
stration, and one of the company’s 
own factory salesmen is on hand 
to take charge of the affair. 

In direct advertising this com- 
pany issues a good-size booklet 
for the dealer’s use, either on his 
mailing-list or for distribution at 
the time of demonstration at his 
store. This booklet is complete 
with information on the entire line 
of ranges. 

Further definite advertising co- 
operation with dealers consists 
of a contract whereby the com- 
pany agrees to assume a gen- 
erous share of all local Andes 
newspaper advertising undertaken 
by the retailer, either at the time 
of local demonstration or at any 
other date of his choosing. 


V 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany. This organization, I be- 
lieve, divides its sales territory into 
districts, where branch offices are 
located, for we are visited by its 
representative from Albany, N. Y. 

It sends its own special salesmen 
into the dealer’s territory to co- 
operate with him in placing ma- 
chines and in showing housewives 
just how they should operate the 
machine in the home. 

One of its folders, for dealer 
distribution, is unique in that, 
on its inside pages, it illus- 
trates four different positions of 
the machine so arranged that the 
reader can follow the copy and at 
the same time perceive its appli- 
cation to the cleaner. 

Ten points are brought forth in 
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this copy, beneath the caption: 
“Premier Duplex—Perfected to 
Clean Cleaner !” 

And on the back page, the whole 
is summed up in the following 
paragraphs: 


The old suction cleaner was heralded 
as a “boon to women.” And it was. 
But it couldn’t clean thoroughly. The 
sweeping of a brush was needed to 
vibrate the rug and pick up clinging 
threads. But the suction, too, must be 
powerful, for efficient cleaning. 

The successful combination of these 
two principles is now achieved in the 
Premier Duplex. With the smoothness 
and perfection of a Premier—the double 
cleaning action of a powerful suction and 
a motor-driven brush. 


In selecting the foregoing exam- 
ples of products for which the 
manufacturers have worked out 
definite plans, whereby the retailer 
may present the respective merits 
of the different items to the cus- 
tomer through first-hand knowl- 
edge of them, it so chances that 
four out of the five are at work 
right in the retailer’s home. 

This fact has-held a particular 
zest for me, inasmuch as I have 
studied over the present appeal 
which these manufacturers have 
woven into their sales literature, 
prepared for the use of their 
dealers, not only as a dealer but 
also as a consumer. 

If I could begin again, I think 
I should be a well-sold prospect 
for their wares. 


‘ 


Washburn-Crosby Reports 
Increased Income 


The Washburn-Crosby Company, 
Minneapolis, and subsidiaries, for the 
year ended July 31, 1924, reports net 
sales of $76,900,964, as compared with 
$89,618,367, in the previous year. Ex 
penses are shown as $74,180,090, and 
operating profit, $2,720,874, for the 
1924 fiscal year, as against expenses of 
$87,936,515, and operating profit of 
$1,681 852, in the year ended July 31, 
1923. A net income of $2,210,044, * 
interest charges and Federal taxes, is 
reported for the 1924 period, in contrast 
with $1,228,182, for the previous year. 


Advertises for Aeroplane 
Passengers 


Newspaper advertising is being used 
in Los aor to get passengers for 
aeroplane pleasure flights. Rogers’ Air- 
eraft, Inc., of that city, is advertising 
a trip for $1. 
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The City Hall, Philadelphia 
Area 4% acres. Height eof tower 547 feet 


Every business man buys many items not big 


enough for separate classification. He lumps 
them under the “Miscellaneous” account. Phil- 
adelphia’s Big Fellow and Family also buy a lot 
of Miscellaneous items—too small to be classified 
in the family budget—and they cost the Big 
Fellow 75 million dollars per annum. 

The Bulletin goes into practically all of the 400,000 


separate homes of the city and 100,000 more outside 
the city limits. 


Philadelphia is a huge market of nearly three million 
people—third largest in America—instantly available 
through one newspaper, at one cost. 


With over half a million copies daily The Bulletin 
naturally dominates Philadelphia—there can be no 
substitute for circulation. The circulation of The 
Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest in America. 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 
516,609 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Six Months Ending Sept. 30, 1924 


(Copyright, 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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David Belascoh 
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Not since my production of 

“The Rose of Reaches ‘ have 

more engrossed in a 

lay than I am in “The Dove; 

fhe first. presentation of which 
is imminent. 


De tifalasco 
ae 
lay 


has been adapted from 





a story by Gerald Beaumont 
which appeared in 


IDOOK Magazine 


in which Mr.Beaumont’s stories appear exclusively 
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Milwaukee—First City in Diversity of Industry 





Where Advertising Pays 
It Grows and Stays! 


During 1924, The Milwaukee 
Journal printed a total of 
17,630,937 lines of paid adver- 
tising, leading the other two 
Milwaukee newspapers com- 
bined by 3,373,983 lines. 


On June 1 an effort was made to 
reinforce the other papers 
through a consolidation. Since 
then The Milwaukee Journal has 
not only maintained its leader- 
ship but it has broken all Wiscon- 
sin records for the largest week- 
day, the largest Sunday and the 
Jargest week in advertising volume. 
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The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 


HARRY J. GRANT R. A. TURNQUIST 
Publisher Advertising Manager 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Incorporated 


National Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 





Wisconsin—First State in Value of Dairy Products 
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Keeping the Wolf Away from the 
Salesman’s Door 


Systems of Saving That Are Fair and Acceptable to Both 
Employer and Employee 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I thought perhaps you would be able 
to be of some help to me on a matter 
that I am working on. would ap- 
preciate it very much if you would refer 
me to pe magazine or trade paper 
articles relating to or dealing with a 
savings plan for salesmen, or give me 
reference to any books on the same 
subject. 

What would be particularly appreci- 
ated is anything tangible relating to 
either a present plan or a proposed plan 
that is being used by any company that 
is paying straight commissions to its 
salesmen, whereby a fund may be built 
up and held by the company to the 
credit of a salesman who has made a 
creditable record, such as salesmen hav- 
ing made their ‘bonus, etc. 

The idea we have in mind is, that 
there is a dull time or a dull period 
for salesmen covering the sale of any 
particular article. This dul] period 
might be an entirely different time of 
the year for one company as compared 
with another. 

What we would like to determine if 
we can is a savings plan wherein a 
certain amount of the salesman’s earn- 
ings during his good months would be 
placed in a savings or trust fund. This 
amount to draw interest and to be avail- 
able for the ae during his dull 


period of the Page < you can 
give us on this will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 


General Sale Sales Manager. 


WE know of no plan in use 
that is intended for the 
purpose which our correspondent 
mentions. There are, of course, 
any number of manufacturers 
who have savings, insurance, pen- 
sion and old-age systems in force. 
Salesmen, as well as _ other 
workers, participate in these sys- 
tems and enjoy whatever benefit 
may accrue from them. 

A savings system might pro- 
vide our correspondent with a plan 
that would enable his salesmen 
to save money for their lean 
months. If the salesmen would 
allow the company to divert 10 or 
15 per cent of their commission 
checks to a savings fund, it would 
provide the men with a weapon 
for the wolf when he began to 
stalk. The diversion to this fund 
should. .be a regular, fixed per- 
centage. If it were, say, 15 per 


cent, the amount would not be 
missed when commissions were 
running high. When commissions 
are low, the amount of the diver- 
sion would be so small that it 
wouldn’t be much of a loss. The 
plan should provide for regular 
deposits even during the lean 
periods. Regularity is the heart 
of any savings system. 

The trouble with a plan of this 
kind is that: it would have to be 
voluntary. The men could not be 
forced to subscribe to its pro- 
visions. The withdrawal of 
money would perhaps have to be 
left optional with the men. This 
being the case, many men would 
not leave their money on deposit 
until the dog days had arrived. 
It has been the experience of 
many corporations that their em- 
ployees resent anything savoring 
of paternalism. The fact that the 
house is backing the savings plan 
is the very thing that would set 
the salesmen against it. “Give us 
our money when it is due and we 
will do our own saving,” they are 
likely to say. 

On the other hand, there is the 
truly remarkable experience of the 
Christmas savings clubs, The 
money saved this way each year 
now runs into the hundreds of 
millions. Once money has been 
put into these clubs it cannot be 
withdrawn until the club opens, 
which is usually about December 
first. At that time the bank mails 
out gp each depositor all the money 
he has in the club. Our corres- 
pondent might be able to “sell” 
his men on some adaptation of this 
plan. Deposits could be made, out 
of commissions throughout the 
year, with the understanding that 
the club would open at the end 
of the first lean month, this month 
to be determined in advance on 
the basis of past experience. 

As a rule these saving clubs run 
for such short periods that it is 
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not possible to pay interest on the 
deposits. If it were possible for 
the employer to give a liberal in- 
terest rate on salesmen’s deposits, 
it might be sufficient to tempt the 
men to let their extra money 
accumulate until they really 
needed it. Henry Ford has some 
such savings plan in force. Just 
the other day, a dividend of 
something like 14 per cent, as we 
recall it, was given to the Ford 
depositors. Iron bars could not 
keep depositors out of a club of 
that kind. 

Many companies. whose goods 
are sold on the instalment plan 
do not give their salesmen their 
full commission until all the in- 
stalments are paid. Some credit 
the men with the rate of commis- 
sion on each instalment as it is 
liquidated. A plan of payment 
of this kind would automatically 
solve the difficulty that our corres- 
pondent cites, 

The foundation principle of 
present-day scientific sales com- 
pensation is that the salesman 
should be paid for all he does. 
Under old systems the salesman 
is paid for what he does today, 
but he does not share in the 
cumulative results of his work. 
Much of what he does today, does 
not materialize in the way of busi- 
ness for his firm for months or 
perhaps for years. If the sales- 
man stays with the company, he 
may eventually be rewarded for 
all of his past efforts. If he 
changes jobs too frequently, he 
will not be paid for much of his 
work. Scientific compensation 
aims to pay a man for what he 
is producing currently, to reward 
him slightly for his cumulative 
efforts and at the same time in- 
duce him to stay with the firm 
so that in time he will be re- 
warded fully for the work he is 
doing that does not immediately 
show up in the profit-and-loss ac- 
count. 

In the ordinary form of life in- 
surance contract between the 
companies and their agents, an 
agent draws renewal commissions 
for nine years after writing a pol- 
icy. This system has worked out 
handsomely in building up a good 
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income for the agents who work 
hard and stick to the business. 
However, it does not prevent men 
from changing from one company 
to another. To overcome this ob- 
jection, the late George W. Per- 
kins, when he was with the New 
York Life Insurance Company, 
devised the “Nylic” system of 
compensation. This has already 
been described in Printers’ Inx. 
Nylic member’s commissions 
are adjusted over a period of 
twenty years, The main feature 
of the system is that when a 
Nylic member “graduates” at the 
end of twenty years, he receives 
a pension,’ the amount of which 
is determined by the amount of the 
business he has been writing for 
twenty years. A Nylic graduate 
never need worry about his in- 
come, whether or not he does any 
more work. 
The Nylic system is an evidence 
of the vogue of scientific sales 


compensation. —[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 
Buffalo “Enquirer” Succeeded 


by the “Daily Star” 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Daily Star, a 
new _ tabloid newopeper, appesred for 
the first time Ree 8, .. replacing the 
Buffalo Enquirer. e latter publica- 
tion has been the evening edition of 
the Buffalo Courier. The Star is ~ 
lished by the Buffalo Courier, Inc. 
which illiam J. Conners is jetiest 
and William J. ners, Jr., is vice- 
procures. Both pavers are represented 

Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., pub- 
 aaeend representative. 





Thomas L. Emory with 
Verree & Conklin 


Thomas L. Emory has been appointed 
manager of the San Francisco office of 
Verree & Conklin, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative. He was formerly manager 
of the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, at San Francisco. 

Harry J. Wittschen, who has been 
in charge of the San Francisco office, 
has been transferred to the New York 
office of Verree & Conklin, Inc. 





Hoover Company Appoints 
W. A. McDermid 


W. A. McDermid has been appointed 
—— sales manager of The Hoover 
pany, North Canton, Ohio, Hoover 
suction sweepers. Until recently he was 


assistant to the president of Life Sav 
ers, inc., 


Portchester, N. Y 
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The 
George L.Dyer 


Company 


42 Broadway, New York 
76 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Jhe Planters Bldg..St.Louis 










Even Industrial Buyers Respond to 
Cartoons 


The Chase Metal Works Is Using 
Light Talks on 


pom the advertising stand- 
point, brass is usually consid- 
ered a solemn subject. The Chase 
Metal Works manufacture brass. 
For a long time this advertiser 
followed the example of other 
brass manufacturers—and of most 
technical advertisers generally— 
by talking with pontifical solem- 
nity about the metallurgical con- 
tent of its product, its modulus of 
elasticity, resistance to corrosion, 
coefficient of linear expansion, and 
what-not. 

Recently it occurred to one of 
the high officials of the company 
that this intense seriousness in ad- 
vertising an industrial product 
might have been overdone; that it 
might not be so essential as 
everybody seemed to think. In 
any case, he reasoned, a series of 
advertisements might be built 
around brass which would be so 
completely unlike anything that 
had ever been attempted with that 
material before, that they would 
be effective from their sheer 
novelty. 

The first step was to employ a 
cartoonist of national reputation; 
a man who knows nothing about 
brass, but who does possess a 
quaint and original turn of mind. 
We refer to Frederick G. Cooper, 
whose thumbnail sketches for 
paragraph headings have been a 
feature of the editorial pages of 
Life for many years. Mr. Cooper 
was introduced to the Chase or- 
ganization, allowed to see what 
interested him and to listen to the 
talk that went on in the office, and 
then to sketch whatever ideas 
came to him as a result. 

Copy for the series of adver- 
tisements, which grew up spon- 
taneously around Mr. Cooper’s 
amusing sketches, was written by 
a man who had a thorough enough 
knowledge of the technical side of 
brass-making and brass-market- 
ing, not to be afraid of the 
touch of frivolity. The conse- 


a Series of Cartoons to Illustrate 


a Serious Subject 


quence is a number of cheery ad- 
vertising messages, appearing 
twice a week in one of the trade 
journals, which form a startling 
contrast to the grave discussions 
of Alpha and Beta crystals, foun- 





lilies 


if all our competitors 
were dead 


which Heaven forbid, for some of 
them play nice golf, we could suppl 
the entire world with brass r 

Those long lines of electric 
furnaces would pour liquid brass 
faster than a Belgium soup relief 
kitchen, and the world would get 
its supply of brass rod. 


But our competitors have a 
habit of not dying so we can only 
urge you to give us first chance. 
For joking aside—Chase Brass 
Rod is consistently g 


Chase Brass 


Cuase Marat Worns, Dreision of Chase Companies, Inc., Wavensuay, Connecticut 
Dosen Mew York Newark Picadsiphos Acaoes Rox eotend Chacage Se Lem San Frame Lon Ange 


— 
ones EASTERN STOCKS, WATERBURY — NEWARK 











HUMOR IS SELDOM OUT OF PLACE 


dry pictures and arguments about 


cost and efficiency, which sur- 


round them. 

The series has already pro- 
gressed far enough to convince 
the Chase Metal Works that the 
experienent is a success. 


Pittsburgh “Daily Dispatch” 
Starts Publication 


The Pittsburgh Daily Dispatch is the 
name of the new newspaper which 
started publication at Pittsburgh on 
January 1. It is being published by 
the Daily Dispatch Publishing Com 
pany, of which George P. Grise is 
president. ; 

Mr. Grise was associated, for more 
than thirty years, with the former 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, which suspended 
publication early in 1923. 
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What is this 
Indianapolis Radius ? 


Within the seventy-mile 
radius from the center of 
Indianapolis live 1,992,713 
persons. This is the Indian- 
apolis Radius and these are 
the people which constitute 
this unusual market. 


Every city has its normal 
trading territory. Indian- 
apolis has a vastly greater 
trading radius than most 
other cities of its size. 


1. Indianapolis is the 
center of one of the most 
intensive transportation 
systems in America. 


2. Indianapolis retail and 
wholesale establishments 


dominate Indiana. 


3. The Indianapolis News, 
the most powerful single 
merchandising force in 
Indiana, has concentrated 
influence in this seventy- 
mile radius. 
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Through The 

lews— 
this marvelously 
compact market — 
prosperous and re- 
sponsivecan be 
yours. 





“he lNDIANAPOLIS 


NEWS 


Now Te You. Of Cie FRANK T. CARROLL Tet Lutz 
110 Ba Gand es Advertising Manager Chinese Of” 
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David 
Anthony 
Coggins 


Sun Carrier 


Born May 26, 1846 
Died Dec. 2, 1924 


He served his routes 
faithfully trom 1854 to 
1924. 


Never took a vacation 
nor missed a day, except 
during the time he served 
his country during the 
Civil War—and that was 
a good excuse. 


Che Baltimore Sun 
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“The Chicago 


Evening Post 
On Your Schedulee 


If you are advertising 


an article that appeals to the higher intel- 
ligence or the more capable pocketbook. 


Why not imagine that you are sending a 
personal representative to interview the 
prospective customers for your article? The 
success of your selling campaign would de- 
pend on the amount of sales as compared 
with the cost of calls, and it costs no more 
to call on a prospect financially able to be- 
come a customer than it does to call on one 
who has neither the money nor the ability 
to appreciate articles of merit. Would you 
send your salesmen to everyone listed in the 
Blue Book or would you attempt to cover 
the names in the City Directory? This is 
a fair comparison of THE CHICAGO 
EVENING POST, the class paper of Chi- 
cago, with the mass circulation papers. 


Cheshalfer(arou “I'he 


Cricaco EVENING Post 

ramomton Chicago 
Evening 

Post 


‘*‘Chicago’s Best and 
Cleanest Paper’’ 
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Bassick Advertises Advertising to 
All Distributors 


How Caster Advertising Was Sold to Bassick Salesmen, to the Jobber, 
the Jobber’s Salesmen and the Dealer 


By Ruel McDaniel 


Ws a company advertises 
for the first time one of the 
first obstacles encountered is fre- 
quently advertising i ignorance. The 
manufacturer’s own salesmen and 
every other factor standing be- 
tween the producer and the con- 
sumer may be more or less op- 
posed to the campaign. This 
opposition may be deliberate or it 
may take the form of half-hearted 
co-operation based on a faulty 
idea of what the advertising will 
accomplish. 

The experience of The Bassick 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., in 
advertising casters to the con- 
sumer, is a case in point. 

Prior to 1921, when this com- 
pany launched its first consumer 
advertising campaign, casters had 


scarcely been advertised in con- 
sumer mediums, nor were they 
pushed with any marked degree in 
any other advertising. In fact this 
end of the business was never 
considered so very seriously by 


the caster makers. The big furni- 
ture manufacturers were the users 
of the greater part of the caster 
output and here the greater part 
of the sales effort was directed. 

To the average hardware or 
housefurnishings dealer, casters 
stood pretty well down the line 
toward the bottom when it came 
to listing important items in his 
stock. Many dealers frankly ad- 
mitted that they carried casters 
largely as an accommodation for 
a few of their customers. The 
turnover was so slow and the 
margin of profit was so narrow 
that the average dealer did not 
feel justified in pushing the line. 

Selling casters, then, was simply 
a matter of talking price or qual- 
ity, depending upon the line. Deal- 
ers knew that there was no great 
demand for the merchandise, and 
there was no use in a salesman 
trying to convince them there was. 
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In the case of The Bassick 
Company, selling remarks cen- 
tered around a few individual 
features that led up to a quality 
talk, coupled with reasonable price. 
It was not so difficult to convince 
a jobber of the value of these fea- 
tures. But as a rule the jobber 
did not take the time to pass this 
same line of argument down to 
his salesmen. If he did, the 
salesmen were not in a position to 
deliver it verbatim to the dealer. 
Even if the manufacturer’s sales- 
men went out with the jobber’s 
sales force and sold the dealers 
on quality and distinctive features 
of the line, few dealers were en- 
thused to the extent of passing 
along the knowledge to their cus- 
tomers. 

Yet the company felt that there 
really was a big potential demand 
for replacement casters—that there 
were millions of pieces of furni- 
ture in homes all over the land 
that staggered with premature old 
age for the want of a new set of 
casters. The company believed 
this so strongly that in 1921 a con- 
sumer advertising campaign of 
considerable proportions was 
started. 


SPOTTY DISTRIBUTION 


But advertising casters to the 
consumer was something radically 
new. It almost immediately cre- 
ated a new sales problem. The 
consumer copy did what the com- 
pany thought it would. It cre- 
ated a demand for replacement 
casters quickly, and the company 
found itself unable to supply this 
demand in many instances because 
of distribution that was too thin. 
In order to benefit from this in- 
creased demand, created at heavy 
expense, it was necessary to sell 
the line quickly to jobbers and 
dealers in these thin spots. 

In the past, quality and individ- 
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uality talk, coupled with fair mar- 
gin and reasonable retail prices, 
had failed to land these firms. 
But the advertising campaign cre- 
ated a new talking point. Conse- 
quently, The Bassick Company 
decided to feature advertising and 
ignore, to a degree, all the big 
points previously stressed. 

But, this was no small job. 
Caster advertising was as new 
to the salesmen of The Bassick 
Company as it was to the jobber 
and dealer. The company was 
confronted with the problem of 
selling advertising to its own sales 
force, to the jobber and his sales- 
men and to the dealer. There- 
after, advertising, not casters, was 
the feature product carried about 
in the sales manager’s brief-case 
and in the bags of the company’s 
salesmen. 

“As advertising had created 
this new problem,” explained H. C. 
Bennett, manager of advertising 
and sales for the consumer divi- 
sion, “we turned to advertising 
to solve it. We resorted to ad- 


vertising to sell our advertising 
to our men, to jobbers and their 


salesmen and to the dealers. 

“First of all, we laid our con- 
sumer and dealer advertising 
plans before our salesmen. We 
explained to them just what we 
hoped to do and told them as near 
as we knew just where the ad- 
vertising would be placed, when 
it would appear and the approxi- 
mate additional demand we would 
create with it. I believe that by 
laying our cards on the table, as 
it were, from beginning to end, 
we won the enthusiasm of the 
salesmen to a degree far beyond 
what could be expected were the 
campaign veiled in partial se- 
crecy.” 

There is a meeting of the sales- 
men at the company’s headquar- 
ters in Bridgeport each year. 
When the time comes for these 
meetings the advertising program 
for the year usually is pretty thor- 
oughly mapped out. Here it is 
taken up and discussed thorough- 
ly. The salesmen are sold on the 
plans. They are enthused to the 
extent of being able to pass along 
some of their enthusiasm to job- 
bers and dealers. 
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But this is not the extent of the 
selling of advertising to the sales 
force. For one thing, each man 
gets frequent letters telling him of 
the progress of the advertising 
campaign and how it is getting 
results in parts of the country 
other than his territory. As there 
are only nine men traveling for 
the consumer division, personal 
letters are the medium of adver- 
tising to this group. 


ADVERTISING AS SALES AID 


During the year, Mr. Benzett 
tours the country, calling on the 
salesmen in their own territories, 
and with them, calling upon im- 
portant jobbers. He carries in his 
brief-case, not the newest thing in 
stem casters, but the latest news 
of the advertising campaign and 
what the company is accomplish- 
ing and expects to accomplish 
with advertising. He talks with 
jobber salesmen on these trips, 
explaining the advertising plans 
and telling them how to sell deal- 
ers on the idea. In company with 
jobber salesmen, he sometimes 
calls on dealers and by actual 
demonstration shows the jobber’s 
man how to sell advertising to the 
dealer—not how to sell Bassick 
casters. 

Soon after the initial advertising 
program was outlined the com- 
pany got out a handsomely illus- 
trated thirty -six-page booklet, 
aimed directly at the jobber and 
his sales force. Its title gave a 
key to the theme of the advertis- 
ing that was about to appear. 
“The Story of the Neglected 
Inch,” it was called. The text 
took up the story of the campaign 
from its inception to the intimate 
details of the placing of the space 
and the circulation the advertise- 
ments would have. 

Soon afterward jobbers re- 
ceived inserts, shaped and printed 
in such a manner that they could 
be trimmed to fit the average 
catalogue, with letters stressing 
the importance of using these in 
the next catalogue produced. The 
company was especially success- 
ful in getting these inserts used, 
too, Mr. Bennett said, for the 
reason that they were easy to [it 
into the average jobber catalogue 
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eAnd in 
AUTOMOBILES... 


The five leading magazines in passenger car 
advertising lineage are— 


Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest 

Vanity Fair 

Vogue 

House & Garden 


These two big weeklies cover the mass field. 
The Nast Group covers the class market. 


“Jordan’s appeal to those who, being 
imitated much, must ever display rare 
judgment, has led us to advertise steadily 
in Vogue, Vanity Fair, and House & 


Garden.” 
(Signed) 


EDWARD S. JORDAN. 


The 


CONDE NAST GROUP 


Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 
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and because they were sent out at 
a time when the jobbers were still 
thinking of the advertising cam- 
paign. 

Dealers received folders and a 
booklet telling them about the pro- 
posed advertising and reproduc- 
ing many of the advertisements 
that would appear in national me- 
diums. One folder reproduced 
several dealer helps and electros 
that could be had free. 

Just before each monthly ad- 
vertisement appeared dealers re- 
ceived broadsides on which the 
copy was reproduced, and on 
which were data concerning the 
circulation the advertisements 
would have. 

Dealers received circular letters 
from both the manufacturer and 
from his jobber. The Bassick 
Company: assisted the jobbers in 
sending out letters to their dealers 
by preparing a four-page illus- 
trated letter, with the jobber’s 
letterhead printed on the first 
page. The company likewise 
multigraphed letters to dealers on 
the front page and sent them out 
under the jobber’s name and 
signature. 

Quality and individual advan- 
tages have not been forgotten in 
selling Bassick casters, but the 
copy writer is about the only man 
on the sales force who talks about 
these features. Since 1921, selling 
Bassick casters has been simply a 
matter of selling Bassick advertis- 
ing, from the company’s own 
sales force right on down to the 
provincial dealer. 


J. W. Gannon Starts New 
Advertising Agency 
Joseph W. Gannon, formerly vice- 
president and director of Hewitt, Gan- 
non Company, Inc., New ork, 
advertising agency, has formed an 
advertising business pnder the name of 


. W. pany, Inc., at 
New York. Mr. Gannon is_ president 
of the new organization. 


Joseph B 
Sheffield and ugh 








Smith, both 
formerly of Hewitt, Gannon, are asso- 
ciated with him. 


With Carbondale Machine 
Company 


Paul W. Hiller has been placed in 
charge of the advertising department of 
the Carbondale Machine Company, Car- 
bondale, Pa. 
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Brunswick Buys Vocalion 


Record Business 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com. 
pany, Chicago, has taken over the 
manufacture and. sale _ of ocalion 
phonograph records and the record busi- 
ness of the Aeolian Company, New 
York. The Brunswick company will 
continue to sell records under the 
Aeolian name and will assume the exist- 
ing contracts with Vocalion record 
artists, thereby supplementing its own 
line of Brunswick records, according to 
R. . , Bensinger, president of the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company. It 
is the Brunswick company’s intention to 
market Vocalion records through a large 
number of retail outlets not ordinarily 
engaged in the phonograph or record 
business at the present time. The 
present indications are that many deal- 
ers who have no facilities for handling 
phonographs can be induced to sell 
phonograph records, especially the 
popular, lower-price records, Mr. Ben- 
singer said, Such a plan, if it is suc- 
cessful, will multiply the number of 
record outlets and add to the company’s 
volume of business without disturbing 
the existing dealer system, the com. 
pany believes. 

For five years the Aeolian Company 
will feature Brunswick phonographs 
and Brunswick Radiolas exclusively in 
all its retail stores and it will sell 
Brunswick records together with the 
new Vocalion records produced by the 
Brunswick - Balke - Collender Company, 
according to Mr. Bensinger. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Augment Staff 

Harry A. Bates, J. T. Dowd, and 
John E. Drake, have joined Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago, advertising 
agency, as account executives. 

Mr. Bates was formerly with the 
Wade Advertising Agency, Chicago, and 
more recently he has with the Kling- 
Gibson Company, advertising agency, 
also of that city. Mr. Dowd was for- 
merly with Collins Kirk, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, also of Chicago. Mr. Drake, 
for the last seven years, has been in the 
copy and service department of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, ad 
vertising agency. 

E. Russell Palmer, for the last three 
years with The E. H. Clarke Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., Chicago, also has 
joined the copy staff of Williams & 
Cunnyngham. 


Sanitas Account for 
Charles W. Hoyt Agency 


The Sanitas Company, Inc., Brook- 
iyn, N. Y., has appointed the Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New York, as 
its advertising agent. The Sanitas Com- 
pany manufactures Stini, a hair and 
scalp treatment and Pineglow shampoo. 


J. G. Ham Leaves Castoria 
J. G. Ham, who has been with the 
Centaur Company, Fletcher’s Castoria, 
New York, for the last forty years, has 
resigned as advertising manager. 
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Electrical Facts About 
California 


1 California leads the country 
in the increase of new users 
of electric current. 


2 California stands third in 
number of electric light and 
power company customers. 


3 California produces . nearly 
thirteen times more  elec- 
tricity per capita than Great 
Britain. 


4 California has 94 per cent 
wired homes compared to 46 
per cent for the whole 
country. 


5 California has used hydro- 
electric power to become one 
of the great manufacturing 
states of the Union. 


6 California now ranks second 
in output per person em- 
ployed in manufacturing. 


7 California has more indus- 
trial consumers of electricity 
than New York and Penn- 
sylvania combined. 


8 California has the two high- 
est-voltage transmission lines 
in the world. 


California and the Pacific 
Coast has 43 per cent of the 
country’s total potential 
water power resources. 


10 California leads in the pro- 
duction of electrical energy 
from water power. 


11 California has one-eleventh 
of all the consumers of elec- 
tricity in the country. 


12 California produces 12 per 
cent of all of the electrical 
energy produced in_ the 
United States. 


More than 5,000 electric light and power 
company men, electrical jobbers, engineers, 
contractors and dealers in California and 
the other Western States subscribe to— 


833 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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(oncerning 


(Cosmopolitan 


with which is combined 


Hearst’s International 





NE of the easiest ways to get the 

newsdealer to take more magazines 
than he should... more than the public 
want...is to tell him that he can send 
back with full credit all copies that he 
does not sell. 


@ Even though the importance of combining 
Hearst’s International with March Cosmopolitan 
and the sheer merit of this new magazine war- 
rants the breaking of all rules and precedents, 
we have, nevertheless, believed that the besi 
interests of all (our own, the newsdealers and 
the advertisers) would best be served by contin- 
uing, as we have in the past, a limited return 
privilege. Consequently, the newsdealer was so 
informed before any orders were taken. 














ll 
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({ We have to date heard from well over three- 
fourths of our newsstand trade. The orders for 
the March issue exceed by a wide margin the 
combined net newsstand sale of December 
Cosmopolitan and December Hearst’s International 
and greatly exceed the anticipated combined net 
sale of March Cosmopolitan and March Hearst’s 
International had the two continued separately. 
.... It seems to us that these figures and this attitude 
on the part of the trade, held down by very definite 
-estrictions, is one of the most significant things that 
could possibly happen. 


({ We have wanted to mention all this for two reasons 
.... first, that you may know that the selling and pro- 
motion of the combined magazine is being done on a 
sound basis, and, second, that you may continue to 
realize to what heights the new magazine is destined 
to climb. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE COMPANY 


INC. 














Olkdahoma | 
‘moves up — 

to sixth 
ereenesie’ 





_ this year | 
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“P_ R. Advisor” 


Investigates the 


Advertising Agent 


Sends Out 3,000 Letters Just for the Sake of One Lone Client 


Farm, Stock & Home 
MrinneapPotis, Mrnn., Dec. 29, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The attached letter came in from.... 
If you have any information on what 
they are trying to get at, it would be 
greatly appreciated. I was in Chicago 
Sunday and noticed that the Federal 
Trade Commission had originated a suit 
against the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association and the 
Associated Press, claiming these three 
organizations to be a monopoly in re- 
straint of trade, and I wonder if this 
is connected with this Government suit 
in any way, shape or form. Any in- 
formation will be appreciated. 

Farm, Stock & Home, 
W. J. Boyce. 


HE letter to which Mr. Boyce 

refers has been received direct 
by Printers’ INK and copies of it 
have been sent to Printers’ INK 
from a great number of sources. 
The letter in question was sent 
out, we understand, to a list of 
3,000. In that list were included 
advertising agencies, publishers 
and national advertisers. 

A New York “Public Relations 
Advisor” was responsible for that 
letter. Anyone | who had never 
heard of this “Public Relations 
Advisor”—and presumably there 
must be many—could not possibly 
know from his letterhead or from 
the letter itself exactly what kind 
of work he was engaged in. The 
letterhead itself simply states his 
address and his name. In the 
body of the letter he gives a slight 
clue to the uninitiated as to his 
task in life. Perhaps he assumed 
that as a Public Relations Advisor 
he was well and favorably known 
and there was no need for telling 
the 3,000 people to whom he sent 
his letter who and what he was. 

By this time, those of our read- 
ers who were not honored by one 
of these 3,000 letters will want to 
know what it contained. It reads 
this way: 

I have been consulted concerning the 
advertising policy which should be pur- 
sued by a large manufacturing com- 
pany. That company for some years 


has not employed an advertisi agent. 
After studying the problem of the com- 
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pany, my first item of advice was that 
they employ a regularly authorized ad- 
vertising agency. 

Among other things, the head of this 
company told me that he had heard that 
a tendency was developing among large 
advertisers to place their advertising di- 
rect with publications at net rates rather 
than through advertising agents. 

This officer said furthermore that he 
understood that more and more publica- 
tions were allowing the agency commis- 
sion to advertisers who place their ad- 
vertising direct. 

Any such idea was entirely contrary 
to my experience and information. In- 
deed, I had supposed that the agency 
system was a fairly established feature 
of American business procedure, and I 
had advised my client that any effort 
to deviate from that system was not only 
unwise policy in itself, but would deprive 
the advertiser of the opportunity to ac- 
complish the best results. 

To establish the facts and the sound 
reasoning behind those facts, will you 
not be good enough to give me—out of 
your experience—answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

(1) Is the present agency system so 
firmly entrenched in American business 
practice that every advertiser should 
avail himself of it? 

(2) Do you know of any advertisers 
who place their advertising direct rather 
than through agencies? Have any of 
these who place their advertising direct. 
changed from the agency method re- 
cently? 

(3) Do you know of any publications 
which will accept advertising at net rates 
to the advertiser direct rather than in- 
sisting that the commission shall in all 
cases to an agent only? 

(4) What are the merits—from an 
advertiser’s standpoint—of the existing 
agency system? 

(5) hat are the merits—from a 
publisher’s standpoint—-of the existing 
agency system? 

he source of your reply will be con- 
sidered confidential, but I shall be glad 
to send you—in return for the courtesy 
of a reply—a summary of all the replies 
I obtain to a similar letter forwarded 
to a number of representative agencies, 
publishers and national advertisers. 


Anyone who has read the com- 
plaint* issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission against the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, the American Press Associa- 
tion and the Southern Newspaper 





*The major portion of this complaint 
will be found in a report headed: “Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Strives to Under- 
stand Advertising,” beginning on page 17 
of Printers’ Inx of January 1. 
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Publishers Association will, of 
course, be immediately struck by 
the fact that the same subject 
matter is in question in both cases. 
This is probably the reason why 
Mr. Boyce asks if this letter of 
this Public Relations Advisor is 
in any way, shape or form con- 
nected with that particular gov- 
ernment suit. So far as it is in 
our power to understand we do 
not believe there is any connection 
at all. It is probably just an un- 
usual coincidence that both the 
Federal Trade Commission’s com- 
plaint and the letter of this Pub- 
lic Relations Advisor should be- 
come public at the same time. _ 

From a second letter which this 
Public Relations Advisor has sent 
out on the same subject it seems 
apparent that advertising agencies 
are not troubling themselves to 
reply direct to the questionnaire 
but instead are sending their an- 
swers to the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. Pub- 
lishers, however, are replying 
direct to the Public Relations Ad- 
visor. Presumably they are tak- 
ing the trouble to answer since 
they have the right to speak with 
authority on this question inas- 
much as they pay the advertising 
agent. Certain publishers who 
have made their answer to this 
question, have sent, on their own 
initiative, to PrinTERS’ INK, copies 
of their replies to this Public Re- 
lations Advisor. : 

. F._ R. Huntsman, president 
of the Brooklyn Standard Union, 
has made a crisp and pungent 
reply. He says: 

Replying to your favor of December 
27, ‘i have no hesitation in answering 
questions No. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 as in- 
dicated. ~ 

(1) Yes, the successful advertising 
agent of today is the highest exemplifica- 
tion of modern business methods. The 
successful advertising agent of today 
and henceforth is the business physician, 
surgeon and lawyer rolled into one. 

(2) I know of no one that has changed 
from agency service to direct service 
in recent years. : 

(3) Publications of good standing al- 
ways prefer to deal with advertising 
agents. ns 

(4) The service of the advertising 
agent to the advertiser requires an or- 
ganization difficult to inaugurate, and 
one entailing an expense practically pro- 
hibitive to any but the largest advertisers 
in the world. F P 

(5) There is nothing but merit to it. 
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The development of advertising by ad 
vertising agents is worth every dollar 
the publishers pay. It costs the ad 


vertiser nothing. 


A longer and more detailed re- 
ply has been sent by J. F. Bresna- 
han, business manager, New York 
World. In that letter Mr. Bresna- 
han said: 


I have very carefully considered you: 
letter of December 23, relative to the 
relationship between the advertising 
agent and the publisher, and inasmuch 
as your inquiries affect certain cons‘dera- 
tions forming the basis of the whole ad 
vertising agency system, I must ask 
that you accept this letter as an expres 
sion n of considerable experience, 
and not as an official discussion of this 
question that m‘ght prejudice any future 
study of the fundamentals which you 
specifically mention in your question- 
naire. 

Taking up your questions in their 
order, it is my belief that: 

(1) The agency system has a very 
well defined and therefore a well sus- 
tained position in the modern conduct 
of advertising in that 

(a) It is pre-supposed to render an 
advisory merchandising service 
preliminary to the advertising 
campaign; 

(b) It is pre-supposed to offer the 
best copy and technical service 
during the course of the cam. 

ign; and 

(c) That it assumes all questions 
of credit involved, 

These are the three great divisions of 
agency service as I see them. A and 
B operate to the advantage of the ad- 
vertiser, and C operates to the advantage 
of the publishers, although the three to- 
gether operate ultimately to the ad- 
vantage of the F lisher, in that prop- 
erly co-ordinated, they serve to make 
advertising profitable. I very much doubt 
that a corporation unless it has con- 
siderable resources, could afford to main- 
tain a separate organization within it- 
self to produce the degree of specialized 
service which is offered by the well- 
equipped modern advertising agency. 

(2) There are some half-dozen na- 
tional advertisers dating back a quarter 
of a century, who place their advertis- 
ing with the newspapers of this country 
on a direct basis and receive agency 
commission on business so placed. The 
reason for granting this privilege to the 
advertisers in question is not exactly 
clear in the mind of any advertising 
man of the present generation. It is 
one of the traditions of the business, 
and it so happens that newspapers have 
not felt justified in overturning this 
tradition. Outside of these few ac- 
counts practically no advertiser of na- 
tional importance places his business 
direct with the newspapers. In fact, 
instead of a dency in this direction, 





it is worthy of note that one of the 
principal campaigns of last summer and 
autumn was that of an advertiser who 
formerly enjoyed a direct commission 
from the newspapers, who this year. re 
suming advertising after a considerable 
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"A (lass. Magazine in a (lass by Itself” 








Drawn by Erté 
for Harper’s Bazar 


Selected Readers 


The readers of Harper’s Bazar have been 
selected from prominent families of wealth 
and social position by young women who 
are themselves members of such families. 


Selected Trade Outlets 


The department stores and specialty shops 
that follow Harper's Bazar’s fashion advice 
are the best stores in the country selected by 
associate editors through personal visits. 


Selected Advertisers 


The quality of Harper’s Bazar’s readers and 
of its trade influence is of interest, of course, 
only to those advertisers who make the high- 
-est quality of merchandise or who appreciate 
that one way to obtain popular approval is 
to obtain, first of all, fashionable approval. 


Harpers Bazar 


2+. 1N LONDON 50c¢ 6 fr. 1N PARIS) 
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lapse of time, placed his advertising 
through an agency rather than deal 
with the newspaper direct. 

his question is more or less 
completely answered in the foregoing 
paragraph, except to say that in New 
York City it has been a practice of the 
newspapers that any local advertiser, 
operating his own advertising depart- 
ment or employing a specialist on a 
service basis, who makes a contract of 
10,000 lines or more with three or more 
newspapers, will*be allowed the regular 
agency commission of 10 per cent ap- 
plicable to local business. 

(4) The advertiser who places his 
business through a Gecuuaiie qualified 
agent has the advantage of receiving 
seasoned advice based on sales e: 
rience in a wide variety of spihentie: - 
ing. Entirely aside from the technique 
of writing advertising and handling the 
engraving and physical distribution of 
advertising, the agency, when it delves 
deeply into the fundamentals of the 
product placed in its hands for_ex- 
ploitation, renders a service which I be- 
lieve is obtainable through no other 
channel, 

(5) As has already been stated, the 
publisher has a very active assistance 
through the agency in_ establishing 
credit, in having copy and plates prop- 
erly prepared, and in securing orders 
and copy for insertion from a compara- 
tively few sources instead of from many 
diverse sources inadequately equipped to 
turn this matter over to the publications 
involved in as usable a form as it is re- 
ceived from the agencies. 

To revert to your letter generally, 
would say that the officer of your client 
company is in error when he states that 
the tendency on the ate of the publica- 
tions was toward allowing commission 
to an increasingly large number of ad- 
vertisers who place their advertising 
direct. The reverse of this is true. As 
a matter of fact, the number of direct 
advertisers outside of local department 
stores, is so small as to be practically 
negligible, and as stated, I know of no 
direct advertiser who has been added to 
the list to receive commissions in the 
last twenty years. As rapidly as those 
who have received this privilege cease 
their activities in the newspapers, you 
will find that the practice will gradually 
die out. 

In conclusion I might say that I he- 
lieve that the fourth paragraph of your 
letter states the existing facts very clear- 
ly indeed; that the agency system has 
its place in the advertising world, and 
so long as it is not abused that place 
has a very sound basis in services 
rendered. 


It would seem to us that this 
Public Relations Advisor is seek- 
ing a great deal of paper infor- 
mation for the sake of one client. 
Think of it—3,000 letters to an- 
swer one client! We have a feel- 
ing, however, that when this paper 
nformation is fully digested he 
will indeed find that he had 
guessed correctly when he “had 
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supposed that the agency system 
was a firmly established feature 
of American business procedure.” 
—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Austin F. Bement, Inc., 
New Detroit Agency 


Austin F. Bement, Inc., is the name 
of a new advertising business which has 
been formed at Detroit. 

Austin F. Bement, for eleven years 
vice-president, executive secretary and 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Lincoln Highway Association, is 
president. Edward S. Evans, president 
of E. S. Evans, Inc., automobile load- 
ing, and the Evans Corporation, invest- 
ment bankers, both of Detroit, is vice- 
president and treasurer. : 

Associated in an executive capacity 
are Gordon C. Eldredge and L. Grant 
Hamilton, both of Detroit. Mr. EI- 
dredge was at one time with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company of New 
York, later becoming manager of the 
Detroit office of the Green, Fulton, Cun- 
ningham Company. More recently he has 
been with Campbell, Trump & Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

Mr. Hamilton for two years was with 
the Detroit office of the Green, Fulton, 
Cunningham Company, later joining 
Campbell, Trump & Company. 

C. Faust, at one time art director 
of the Packard Motor Car Company, 
and now one of the owners of the Adver 
tisers’ Bureau, will be associated as con- 
sulting art director for the new agency. 

Among the advertising accounts 
which will be directed by Austin F. 
Bement, Inc., are: The Packard Moto: 
Car Company, Detroit, the Commerce 
Truck Company, Ypsilanti, Mich., the 
Lockwood-Ash Motor Company, Jack- 
son, Mich., and C. S. Dent & Company, 
manufacturers of Dent’s toothache gum, 
and the Bernard Schwartz Cigar Cor- 
poration, manufacturer of R. Dun 
Cigars, both of Detroit. 


Business Publishers to Cele- 


brate Thirty-Fifth Birthday 
The New York Business Publishers 


Association, Inc., will celebrate its 
thirty-fifth anniversary with a dinner 
which will be held at the Biltmore 
Hotel on January 27. Three address: 
will be made, outlining successively the 
business paper of yesterday, today and 
the future. 

The business were of yesterday will - 
be discussed by Clifford, of Clit 
ford & Lawton. lie’ &. the first presi 
dent of the New York Trade Press 
Association, the original organization 
from which the present association has 
been developed. E. A. Simmons, of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com 
pany, will discuss the business paper 
of today. Tames {cGraw, of th: 
McGraw-Hill Company, will visualiz: 
the business paper of the ere. 
H. Saito, Japanese Consul-General, 
speak on ‘‘Business’ Relations 
Tapan.” In addition there will 
humorous address hy Neil O’Hara. 

Arrangements for the dinner are be 
ing directed by H, Moore, of the 
Gas Age-Record, 
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Detroit News Makes 
New Advertising History 


30,604,518 Lines 
Printed in 1924 


The following telegram has been received from Harry 
Chandler, publisher of the Los Angeles Times, congratu- 
lating The Detroit News on its leadership of all America 
in total advertising during 1924: 


H. S. Scott: 
Treasurer The Detroit News: 

Congratulations on your phenomenal advertising 
record for 1924, an achievement of volume never 
equaled in the history of journalism in a single year. 
The Los Angeles Times is reconciled regretfully to 
resigning the leadership to you after holding the rec- 
ord ourselves for three consecutive years. We feel 
that it is a distinct honor for us to be numbered 
among the three leading newspapers of the world in 
volume of advertising for the year just closed. My 
compliments and best wishes for continued success 
and prosperity. 

Harry Chandler, Publisher Los Angeles Times. 


Second place for 1924 goes to the Chicago Tribune, 
with 28,181,121 lines, and following are the Los Angeles 
Times, 27,893,726 lines; New York Times, 26,283,924 
lines; Washington Star, 25,313,753 lines; Baltimore Sun, 
24,480,275 lines, and the Pittsburgh Press, 23,469,516 


lines. 


Detroit News Leads All America With 
Greatest Volume In History 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan 
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Within a eseiidin 


after the 
announcement of 


THE 
MACFADDEN UNIT 


orders for 
more than 


$750,000.00 


worth of advertising space 
to be used in definite issues 
during the coming year 
were placed by America’s 
leading advertisers, among 
which are— 


‘*United to do-g 


There are five magazines in THE MACH DE 
Romances, Fiction Lovers, Dream Worl ” 
2,725,000 guaranteed, net paid. Fit 
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h | Pompeian Company 
O.R.S. Music Rolls 
Zonite 
Wildroot 

Tl Fatima Cigarettes 
0. Henry Candy 
Bixby Shoe Dressing 
Dunn Pen € Pencil Co. 
Kurley Kews, Inc. 
Boncilla 





Rit 





i service for you”’ 


DEN UNIT. They are True Story, True 
Wor 1 True Detective Mysteries. Circulation 
Fite (April) closing January 17th. 
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Wisconsin News 
«3,431,045 Gain 


Journal ©... 703,812 Loss 
Sentinel ©.» ‘386,478 Loss 


Surely this comparison of 
Total Advertising Lineage 
Gains and Losses is tre- 
mendously Significant! It 
shows the trend of Adver- 
tising in Milwaukee. 


*Gains and losses in total advertising line- 
age in 1924 over 1923, compiled from 
accurate measurements of this paper. 








Unaddressed Mail Can Be Sent 
Through Canada 


The Canadian Post Office Stands Ready to Give Direct-Mail Advertisers 
Some Unusual Service 


By John Landels Love 


\ ITHIN recent years the 

use of. direct-mail advertis- 
ing in Canada has grown enor- 
mously. The Canadian Post Office 
is partially responsible for this 
growth, because it has carefully 
fostered this medium. Now it 
offers a highly specialized service 
that renders it possible for practi- 
cally every business sending lit- 
erature through the mails to take 
full advantage of the facilities of 
the Post Office as a distributor of 
circulars and other third-class 
matter mailed without address. 
This service, of which a steadily 
growing number of concerns avail 
themselves as its existence and 
efficiency become better known, is 
the delivery by letter-carrier, rural 
mail-delivery courier, or through 


a rural post office, of advertising 
literature to every householder in 
Canada. 

By using this system an adver- 
tiser may cover any city, a city 
block, a town and its adjacent 
rural routes, a township, or an en- 


tire province. As will be shown, 
a selective delivery—such as to 
farmers only—can be made, and 
where the advertiser desires to 
have his mail addressed by name 
to his prospects, the Department 
will supply him at cost price with 
lists containing the names of box- 
holders on rural mail delivery 
routes. 

Further, lists giving names and 
occupations of householders in 
places, other than cities, in the 
Province of Quebec, are also 
available, and similar lists cover- 
ing Ontario will be issued shortly. 
The list of names and occupations 
of Quebec householders is printed 
in both French and English and 
fills three bulky volumes of 1,784 
pages, containing approximately 
210,000 names. : 

As outlined in an interview with 
John Clarkson, Postal Represen- 


tative, Postal Terminal “A,” To- 
ronto, the service is even more 
comprehensive than the above bald 
outline would indicate. 

“Canada is divided into fourteen 
districts in all of which the De- 
partment undertakes to aid the 
efficient use of circulars and other 
third-class advertising matter 
without address,” explained Mr. 
Clarkson. “Broadly speaking, there 
are three methods of delivering 
letters—by letter-carrier, through 
rural post offices and by rural mail 
deliveries. The system referred 
to operates through all three. 


A SIGN OF SUPERIORITY 


“Callers for mail at a rural post 
office consist of two classes—those 
who rent a box from the post- 
master, and those who utilize ‘gen- 
eral delivery.’ Many firms prefer 
to send their printed messages 
exclusively to those who rent 
boxes and the number of such 
boxes is provided. They argue 
that the possession of a box is an 
indication of a superior standing 
in the community, and while thar 
is by no means a hard-and-fast 
rule, it is sufficiently so to form a 
reliable index to the best type of 
prospect. 

“From Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, to Vancouver, 
British Columbia, there are over 
200,000 rural mail boxholders, and 
we have them listed according to 
the fourteen districts. These lists 
are available to direct-mail adver- 
tisers at sums ranging from 
twenty cents to $4. Alterations, 
additions and removals, and so on, 
are carefully noted and_ each 
month a list of corrections is 
mailed to all clients who purchase 
the service. 

“There is an alphabetical list of 
post offices in Ontario published 
by the Department in which are 
given the number of call boxes, 
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and also the number of families 
using ‘general delivery.’ There 
are also lists of rural mail deliv- 
ery routes giving the number of 
boxes on each route. No charge 
is made for these lists. They are 
available for all the provinces, and 
from them an advertiser may se- 
lect whatever districts he desires 
to cover with unaddressed third- 
class mail. If he wishes farmers 
only to receive his communications, 
we arrange for such selective de- 
livery. We can tell to within a 
fraction the number of farmers in 
any given district and can advise 
the advertiser accordingly. 

“Tt frequently happens that a 
client has a very special reason for 
confining his efforts to a compara- 
tively small section of the country. 
Quite recently a firm applied to us 
for a list of householders receiv- 
ing mail at post offices in the 
county of Norfolk. This request 
was followed by another asking 
for a list of rural-route boxhold- 
ers in the same county. Each 
manufacturer had a special offer 
which he considered would appeal 
to the class he specified, and we 


were able to supply both with ex- 
actly the kind of list wanted. It 
is quite a common thing for us 
to receive requests for lists cover- 


ing mining districts, and, of 
course, there are innumerable ad- 
vertisers who wish to get into 
touch with farmers exclusively. 


THIS MARKET WAS NEGLECTED 


“An interesting case was that of 
a firm making powdered milk 
which needed a list of post offices, 
with an analysis of those calling 
for mail, in certain districts. It 
turned out that this firm had con- 
ducted a very thorough survey of 
the territory and had discovered 
that in certain extensive districts 
there was practically no dairy 
farming carried on. It occurred 
to the company that such cowless 
tracts would provide a good out- 
let for its powdered milk, and 
after securing the desired infor- 
mation from the Department it 
went ahead with a direct-mail ad- 
vertising campaign, and, I under- 
stand, made a very good thing 
of it. That illustrates only one of 
several ways in which the De- 
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partment is in a unique position 
to help the sales manager.” 

Answering a question as to how 
the system worked in cities where 
the great bulk of mail is delivered 
by carrier, Mr. Clarkson drew at- 
tention to a paper giving a list of 
every city in Canada where mail 
is so handled, as well as a supple- 
mentary list of cities that do 
not have letter-carrier delivery. 
Against each city was noted the 
number of householders served. 
In the case of French-Canadian 
cities, the number of both Eng- 
lish and French-speaking house- 
holders was given. 

“Where it is a question of un- 
addressed third-class mail, these 
lists are generally sufficient. We 
do not issue lists of names and 
occupations where that work is al- 
ready undertaken adequately by 
existing directories,” continued 
Mr. Clarkson. 

“In all the larger centres of 
population, such as Toronto and 
Montreal, and similar places, the 
numbers are subdivided under the 
heads of the various postal sta- 
tions serving the city. Toronto, 
for example, has ten such stations 
and we have a separate list show- 
ing the number of householders 
in each. This list also gives the 
numbers of business firms served 
by each station. 

“Although we do not compile 
lists of names on city routes, we 
are prepared to make selective de- 
liveries to specified types of pros- 
pects in roughly defined districts. 
Recently we were asked by a 
maker of high-grade wall papers 
to mail 65,000 pieces of literature 
to the better class of residents in 
Toronto. He particularly desired 
us to pass up  boarding-house. 
apartment -house, foreign and 
shabby or dilapidated sections. 
With our intimate knowledge of 
the city this was a simple matter, 
and we performed the task satis- 
factorily and at a great saving in 
time and money for the manufac- 
turer. While this firm had no use 
for boarding-houses and apart- 
ment-dwellings, a city laundry, 
on the other hand, had; and we 
were requested to make a special 
delivery to sections containing 
that type of dwelling. Again our 
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Chicago & Automobiles 


O take care of Chicago’s ever-increasing number ot 

automobile owners, projects involving an expendi- 
ture of approximately $190,000,000 are under way in 
this, America’s second largest city. 


THESE PROJECTS ARE: 
So. Shore Park and Boul. Development, $50,000,000 


Robey Street Improvement . 
Ogden Avenue. . . . . 
Ashland Avenue ... . 
Western Avenue ... . 
McCormick Road . . . . 


Other Projects Inciiing ordinary 


Along Chicago’s automobile row, dealers 
point to this great program and Chicago’s 
all-round prosperity in predicting record- 
breaking sales for 1925. 


Paralleling this prediction is the fact that 
automotive manufacturers are using more and 
more space in the Chicago Evening American. 
It was the only evening newspaper of wide 
circulation to show a gain in automobile line- 
age during the first eleven months of 1924. 


What Chicago advertisers «hink of the 
Evening American is demonstrated conclu- 
sively by the fact that during 1924 they gave 
this newspaper an increase of nearly half a 
million lines over 1923, which exceeded the 
combined gain of all other Chicago newspapers 


—morning, evening and Sunday. 


The circulation dominance of the Chicago 
Evening American is something to be reck- 
oned with in connection with automobiles 
and Chicago. 


Including ordinary Road Paving 
estimated at 


18,000,000 
13,000,000 
25,000,000 
17,000,000 
. . 1,000,000 
. 52,000,000 








The Evening American 
has had the circu- 
lation of any Chicago 
evening newspaper since 
June, 1921. 

It has more circulation in 
Chicago and suburbs than 
the second evening paper 

has TOTAL circulation. 
The Chicago Evening 
American goes into more 
than 400,000 of Chicago’s 
700,000 homes. 


Dailya net-paid cir- 
the oO 
Evening American for 


first eleven months of 
1924 shows a gain of near- 
ly 70,000 over the same 
period of 1923. The sec- 
ond evening shows 
again of less 15,000. 





Largest Evening Circulation in Chicago 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 
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familiarity with the territory en- 
abled us to give the desired ser- 
vice. 

“In making such selective deliv- 
eries we do not profess to be 100 
per cent accurate, but we get near 
enough to make it worth while for 
advertisers with special types of 
prospects in view to use our ser- 
vice. Only recently a soap manu- 
facturer in Toronto desired to 
cover the city zone by zone in con- 
nection with a newspaper cam- 
paign, and he did so with the co- 
operation of the Department. We 
were able to show him the exact 
quantity of printed material it 
would take in each postal district, 
and he was able in this way to 
synchronize his direct-mail and 
newspaper advertising in a highly 
effective manner. All we need to 
know is the geographical district 
to be covered. Given that, we can 
at once present data that will help 
the sales manager solve the prob- 
lem of reaching the prospect eco- 
nomically.” 


General Motors Sales 
The General Motors Corporation re- 
ports sales by dealers of approximately 
34,388 cars and trucks to consumers 
during November. This compares with 
47,009 during the same month last year 
and 46,063 in October, 1924. | 
Delivery to ultimate users during the 
eleven. months ended November in the 
current year amounted to 623,695 cars 
and trucks as compared with 696,319 in 
the corresponding period of 1923, a de- 
crease of 10 per cent. The figures in- 
clude Buick, Cadillac, Oakland, Oldsmo- 
bile and Chevrolet passenger: and com- 
mercial cars and GMC trucks sold in 
the United States, Canada and over- 
seas. 


Don Miller with The 
Meredith Publications 


Don Miller has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of Better Homes and Gardens 
at the New York office of The Mere- 
dith Publications, Des Moines. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
Judge, New York, and more recently 
has been with House & Garden, also 
of New York. 


Consolidated Press Appoints 


Montreal Representative 

F. A. Jamison has been appointed 
Montreal representative of the Canadian 
Drygoodsman and Women’s Wear, pub- 
lished by Consolidated Press, Ltd., Mon- 
treal. He was previously with the 
Mentreal office of Hugh C. MacLean, 
Ltd. k 
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Laundry Advertises a 


New Year’s Resolution 

The Wrigley Laundry Company, 
Philadelphia, used the form of a New 
Year’s resolution as the basis of an ad 
vertisement in Philadelphia newspapers 
just before New Year’s. 

The copy beneath a calender bearing 
the date “January 1,” was captioned, 
“Speaking of New Year’s Resolutions,” 
and said: “Here’s a New Year’s res- 
olution that’s as easy to keep as it is 
to make. It reads like this: Whereas 
the year 1925 contains fifty-two weeks, 
with fifty-two washdays; and Whereas 
washdays claim almost two months of 
my time during the year; Therefore I 
resolve to use Wrigley Laundry Com- 
pany’s damp wash service during the 
year and save one day every week.” 


Texas Druggists to Advertise 


The Texas Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion has started a three-year advertising 
campaign to protect and increase the 
business of legitimate drug stores. Pub- 
lic opinion is to be enlisted against 
“booze drug stores” and wagon pedlers. 
A ——— emblem will be used in 
all advertising and will be displayed by 
members of the association. he cam- 
paign has the support of about 1,500 
druggists and the appropriation is placed 
at $54,000 per year. The advertising 
will be confined to two farm _pub- 
lications covering Texas territory. Page 
advertising will be used and posters of 
each advertisement will be furnished 
druggists for window display. 


Florida Cities and Illinois 
Central Jointly Advertise 


The Chambers of Commerce of the 
neighboring cities of Miami and Miami 
Beach, Fla., are using newspaper space 
jointly to call attention to the respec- 
tive attractions of each resort. The 
copy is illustrated with a large picture 
of a beach scene at the top and each 
side is bordered with a dozen reproduc- 
tions of the more prominent hotels of 
both cities. The Illinois Central Rail- 
road is co-operating in this campaign 
by advertising its special Florida train, 
the Floridian. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Currie Garters 


E. & S. Currie Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
manufacturer of men’s dress accessories, 
plans an advertising campaign on Currie 
quality garters in metropolitan news- 
papers throughout Canada, starting early 
in 1925. This advertising will be directed 
by A. J. Denne & Company Limited, 
advertising agency, also of Tecnste. 


Joins Verree & Conklin 


William Bliss, formerly with the 
Frank Presbrey Company, Inc., New 
York, advertising agency, has joined the 
New York office of Verree & Conklin, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. 
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‘ub- 
a BEGINNING January 5th the price of 
by THE WORLD will be three cents in 
ms Greater New York. There will be no change 
sed outside of Greater New York, where the 
“4 price has been three cents for several years. 
‘of During the year just ended the white = 
” paper and ink that made up THE MORNING 
WORLD [without counting payrolls or 
mechanical expenses] cost half a cent per 
= copy more than THE WORLD received from 
he =| sales per copy. This loss,could only be 
ce =| made up by advertising. THE WORLD 
“a ||| believes that it is unsound for any inde- 
se =||_ pendent, aggressive, uncontrolled newspaper 
rc: ||| to have to rely to so great an extent on 
: = support other than that which comes from 
rn ||| its own readers. Therefore THE WORLD 


has increased its price. Out of the new 
price the newsdealer obtains a fifty per cent 
increase in his profits. 
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Advertisers know 


The Plain Deale 
has the BUYER 
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‘he 3900000 
Market « of the Plain 
Dealer 


J. B. WOODWARD 
110 E, 42nd St., 
New York 
WOODWARD & KELLY 


350 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 
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“breatest Year 
n@idvertising in the 


ipealer’s history! 
racma 


AGAIN tthe Plain Dealer carried 
MORE National lineage than ALL 
other Cleveland newspapers combined. 
Further than that—in 1924 the Plain 
Dealer bettered its position among 
Cleveland newspapers, carrying 


51% 


of all National lineage appear- 
ing in Cleveland newspapers— 
over 175,000 lines MORE than 
ALL others combined. 
In National, Local and _ Classified, 
TOTAL the Plain Dealer carried 
18,326,812 lines during the past year— 
the greatest by far of. any Cleveland 
newspaper. 














































R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


742 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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REASONS 
ARE HERE 


. in the form of advertising agency 
Success Stories, that have appeared weekly 
for the past half-year as inside back covers of the 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST. 
















EASONS for resolving to win the interest, 

confidence and co-operation of the dry goods 
and department store merchant—first, last and 
always. 







EASONS (highlighted by definite facts and 

figures), that deserve a permanent place in 
the records of all who need to know why, where 
and how to advertise. 






Write for your set. 






The ECONOMIST GROUP 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
MERCHANT - ECONOMIST 


239 West 39th St, New York 
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A Spinal Massage for Field 
Managers Who Are Slackers 


The Following Letter Was Sent. to a Field Manager Who Dodged 
Responsibilities 


By B. J. Williams 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies, San Francisco 


N Y dear Warren: 

I was talking with Black 
about you at lunch today and sug- 
gested to him that we must put 
upon you more responsibility in 
connection with the work of the 
men, i 
produce the volume of business 
personally that will be satisfactory 
to yourself and to the company— 
but we want you to feel that you 
have some responsibility in con- 
nection with the other men in the 
department. In line with this I 
am giving instructions that you 
shall receive in future copies of all 
correspondence with the salesmen 
in your department. In this way 
you will be kept in touch with 
what is doing, and with this 
knowledge and information you 
will be better able to make sug- 
gestions to the men and to us re- 
garding the men. 

While we were talking, Mr. 
Black mentioned your reference 
to the importance of salesmen 
keeping their sample cases in good 
shape. Now wherever you find 
anything of this kind, point out 
to the salesmen just what they 
should do and how to do it, speak- 
ing with authority. 

I don’t think that we have been 
properly organized in your depart- 
ment to get the best results. I am 
not referring to you any more 
than I am to myself. My idea is 
this: We must all work closer to-- 
gether, we must each of us give 
to each other all the knowledge 
and information we possess, it is 
up to you, as you get around 
among the men to study not only 
the conditions surrounding them 
and their work, but the personali- 


Ninth and last of a series of actual 
letters written by Mr. Williams to his 
salesmen, reprinted exactly as he wrote 
them. The first appeared in the issue of 
November 6, 1924, and they have been 
published each week since. 


It is up to you not only to » 


$7 


ties of the men themselves, point- 
ing out their weak places and 
helping to strengthen them where 
they are weak. This information 
should then be given to this office 
so that we may have the advan- 
tage of it also. 

Take the men for instance who 
are 1,500 or 2,000 miles away. We 
in this office cannot know their 
little peculiarities, or the points 
where they are falling down as 
well as you can. In fact, after 
spending two days with a man on 
the trade I usually know more 
about him than I would in a 
year’s time in the office. 

Now I want you to feel free to 
come in here and criticize us, our 
methods and our policy and 
wherever we are wrong, but do it 
constructively, suggesting what in 
your opinion should be done. 
Perhaps we will not always be 
able to do the things you think 
should be done, but you put it up 
to us anyway. Then we must pull 
together along the line of utilizing 
the time and the effort of the 
salesman to the best possible ad- 
vantage. I think they lose a lot 
of time, as you said the other day, 
by not properly routing them- 
selves, aside from the money 
wasted in this same way. 

Whenever you come in here, 
after being out on a trip I would 
like you to run over the daily re- 
ports of the men in your depart- 
ment. Above all, do not hesitate 
to tell the salesmen what they shall 
do and how. Of course you will 
use your usual diplomacy and 
splendid tact in doing it, but we 
want you to let them know that 
we are not confining your work 
to suggestion, but you are giving 
instructions as well, so that there 
will be no misunderstanding on 
this point. 

Also, it will be up to you to de- 
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The Price is “Nei 
but the °Pulja 


E’VE added a dollar to our rate jm 25 
And while the rate for advertising HRS °° 
has gone up, the cost of advertising has #F"'"6 
come down! ou tl 
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Now, for merely EIGHT DOLLARS A perio 
LINE, you can reach One-Third of all the 
families in the United States who can jm 4" 
read English! j ; 


More than FOUR AND. A HALF MILLION ‘ 
AMERICAN FAMILIES! me 


For despite the increase, it costs you less 
to reach more readers than it did before! 


About EIGHTEEN MILLION MEMBERS 


OF THOSE FAMILIES! Ser 
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A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. Detr: 


1834 Broadway, New York 
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a Matter of Record! 


The greatest circulation, for the small- 
st cost is the secret of successful adver- 
ising. The American Weekly affords 
ou that. 


Its circulation is not merely larger than 
at of any other weekly or monthly 
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And the power of this circulation is 
cing proven weekly in its pull! 


Send for a new rate card! 





E AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago— Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Washington— Herald San Francisco—Examiner 
Atlanta—American Los Angeles—Examiner 
Syracuse—American Fort Worth— Record 
Rochester—American Baltimore—American 
Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 

Mil | Sunday Sentinel & Telegram 








rir money—use ‘color’.”A.J.K. 
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termine from your general knowl- 
edge of conditions and from our 
records in this office what terri- 
tory and what men are weak, and 
then “do the necessary.” If you 
feel that you ought to go to 
Seattle—go. If you feel that you 
are needed in Chicago, or in New 
York—go there. In other words, 
we want you to assume a very 
considerable part of the responsi- 
bility of keeping the mill running 
on your line. 
Yours very truly, 
B. J. WitttaMs. 


Alabastine Plans Campaign to 
Clean Up Dealer Stock 


A campaign intended entirely to clean 
up dealer stocks of its product will be 
conducted during 1925 by The Alabas- 
tine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. A 
large appropriation for this purpose has 
been made for this campaign which will 
be in addition to its magazine schedule. 
The company’s advertising heretofore 
has been devoted principally to explain- 
ing Alabastine and familiarizing the 
public with its name. This has resulted 
in a steady development and a very 
gratifying distribution. 

The company believes that, at the 
present time, there is far more Ala- 
bastine in retail stocks than it has in 
warehouses and on orders. The new 
campaign, which will be strongly mer- 
chandized in advance, will aim to move 
these retail stocks to consumers. Plans 
call for the use of 250 newspapers in 
large centres of distribution together 
with a list of 4,000 newspapers in 
smaller cities. i 

In working out the preliminaries of 
the campaign newspapers have been 
chosen geographically following an 
analysis of the company’s records of 
dealer stocks. First consideration has 
been given to those locations where there 
are one or more established Alabastine 
accounts. The sales department was 
then asked to indicate locations of 
strategic importance where there should 
be an Alabastine account. The nature 
of the copy will be purely and simply 
dealer service with no other idea back 
of it than the sale of the dealers’ 
stocks. 

This campaign will be directed by the 
Charles F. W. Nichols Company, adver- 
tising agency, Chicago. 


Publisher’s Library Given to 
Public 


Three thousand volumes, a part of 
the library of the late George Thomp- 
son, publisher of the St. Paul, Minn., 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch, have been 
resented to the St. Paul Public 
ibrary. The gift was made by heirs 
of the late Abigail Thompson, widow 
of the publisher. 
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Where the 
Subsidizing of Sales- 
people Stands 


Dantetson & Son 

- Provipence, R. I. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you refer us to any articles 
which may have appeared in the col- 
umns of Printers’ Inx which deal with 
or touch upon what might be described 
as the legitimate subsidizing of retail 
salespeople? 

Dantzetson & Son, 
Grorce W. Dantetson, 
President. 


Ts is really a question for a 
moralist. Whether or not a 
subsidy of this kind can be legiti- 
mate is a case where a man must 
let his conscience be his guide. 
A disputatious __ present-day 
schoolman might challenge the 
term “legitimate subsidy” as being 
contradictory. On the other hand, 
one could say that a subsidy of 
this type is inherently legitimate 
and therefore the use of the word 
“legitimate” is tautological. You 
see, it all depends on the view- 


the question would 
have to be viewed differently. Un- 
less the element of bribery enters 
into the giving of a subsidy to 
retail salespeople there is nothing 
legally censurable in the practice. 
But laying aside ethics and 
legalisms, and considering the 
question from the practical com- 
mercial side, the tendency of the 
times is decidedly against the 
giving of subsidies by manufac- 
turers to retail salespeople.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


American Radiator Reports 


Profit 

The American Radiator Company, 
Chicago, including American and 
European subsidiary companies, _ re- 
ports a gross profit of $16,761,237 for 
the first nine months of 1924. After 
expenses, depreciation, depletion, etc.. 
a trading profit is shown of $9,500,570 
and a net income is given of $8,302,471. 


Thomas Ward with “Woman’s 


Home Companion” 
_ Thomas Ward has joined the adver- 
tising staff-of the-W’oman’s Home Com- 
panion at the Chicago office of the 
Crowell Publishing Company. He was 
formerly New York State representa- 
tive of The American Legion Weekly. 
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MORNING PAPERS 
(Clam em ele), 
THe SAME DAY 





COLLECTIVELY 
SPEAKING! 


F you have a message for Food Man- 
ufacturers and Canners, the best way 
to get a message across is to talk to 

them through The Enquirer. 










—For every morning most of them will 
have an Enquirer placed under their 
door at the hotel in which they stop. 


FROM JAN. 25th TO JAN. 31st 


NATIONAL CANNERS 
CONVENTION 
CINCINNATI 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Chicago 742 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 









CINCINNATI 1 
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One of ie res Gretss NApaper 
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They’re Getting In 
On theGround Floor! 


Many shrewd advertisers will make an excep- 
tionally forceful appeal to more than 550,000 
responsive home-loving families in 1925 with 
their advertising in 


Better Homes and Gardens 


Some of those who will use 150 
or more lines in the February 
and succeeding issues are: 


Jan. 8, 1925 


Aladdin Company, The 
Allen & Co., S. L. 
American Face Brick Assn. 
American Radiator Co. 
American Society of Florists 
American Steel & Wire 
American Thread Co. 
Armstrong Cork & Linoleum 
Atlas Portland Cement 
Blue Bird Curtain Rods 
Burpee Co., W. Atlee 
Campbell, Wm. 

Conard & Pyle Co. 
Congoleum 

Davenport Bed Makers 
Dodge Bros. Motor Cars 
Duro Pump & Mfg. Co. 
Eternit Roofing 

Fenestra Windows 

General Electric Co. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Henderson, Peter & Co. 
Jell-O Company, The 


Johnson, S. C. & Son 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. 

Kohler of Kohler 

May Seed & Nursery 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Munsingwear 

Nat'l Enameling & Stamping 
Oak Flooring 

Olson Rugs 

Perfection Oil Heater 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Pyrox 

Ralston Purina 

Red Cedar Lum. Mfrs. Assn. 
Reo Motor Car Co. 
Ruberoid Roofing 

Sheetrock 

Standard Sanitary Plumbing 
Stark Bros. Nursery. 
Southern Cypress 

Victor Talking Machine 
Western Pine Mfrs. 





Limited space does not permit complete list. 


550,000 NET PAID IN LESS THAN 
30 MONTHS! 


Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER DES MOINES, IOWA 


February Press Run, 615,000 
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They Are Buying 
A Real Value! 


Many agencies are rendering a real service to 
their clients by placing advertising in 


Better Homes and Gardens 


We are proud of the endorse- 
ment of the following agencies 
handling the accounts listed on 
the opposite page: 


Armstrong Co., F. Wallis Izzard Company 

Ayer & Son, N. W. — Kirtland-Engel Co. 
Barker, Duff & Morris Kling-Gibson 

Barton, ag 9g rg Lyddon & Hanford Co. 
Batten Co., Inc., George Lytle Co., J. Horace 


Brann Inc., W. L. 
Bromfield & Co., Inc. 
Capital Advertising Co. 
Collins, Clarkson A. 
Coolidge Advertising Co. 


McCann, H. K. 
Millis Adver. Agency 
Mumm-Romer Co. 
O’Keefe, P. F. 


Critchfield & Co. Paschall Inc., Irvin F. 
Crosby-Chicago, Inc. Phelps, George Harrison 
Dauchy Company, The Porter, Eastman, Byrne 
Dyer Co., George L. Presbrey Co., Frank 
Erickson Co., The Randall Co., Fred M. 
Erwin-Wasey & Co. Snyder Co., J. A. 


Foley Adv. Co., Richard A. 


ex & Shetiteenle Strong Co., Howard Marcus 


Fuller & Smith Thompson Co., J. Walter 
Gardner Advertising Co. Touzalin Agency, Chas. H. 
Hill Co., W. S. Tracy-Parry 

Howard Co., Inc., E. T. Western Advertising Co. 
Hull & Co., Inc., W. H. H. Williams & Cunnyngham 


“Your message. reaches them when they are thinking 
of buying” 


Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER DES MOINES, IOWA 


February Press Run, 615,000 
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In Canada its Newspapers for~ 


| i eam 
you start now to spend 10% 
of your 1925 U. S. appropria- 
tion in Canadian newspapers 
—in 12 months your goods 
will be known and sold 
Canada NATIONALLY. 


Ask your agency— 
or write for rates 
and details to these 
papers. 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
OF CANADA 


Write these papers—ask your agency 


The Maritime Market Ontario Market 


prsttetes Newspaper Population Newspaper 
: 75 70,0 Free Press 
eee 75,000 Chronicle & Echo 70,000 Advert:ser 
° s Spectator 
Examiner 

d 


Kitchener ..... d Recor 
Quebec Market Kingston 25, Whig 
Population Newspaper rr, 
117,500 Le Soleil Prairie Market 
French) Population Newspaper 
117,500 Chronicle Winnipeg 5 Free Press 
839,000 Gazette j t Tribune 
Sherbrooke .... 23,515 La Tribune a 7 0 Journal 


(French) * ‘ Herald 
Leader & 


Post 
Pacific Market 364 Phoenix & 
Population Newspaper Times & 
Victoria 60,000 Colonist Herald 


National or Sectiona/ verase 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd., General Advertising Agency, Toronto 























Where Does Advertising Stand 
in the Colleges? 


Views of Economists at Chicago Conventions Point to the Fact That It 
Is Coming into Its Own 


HERE does | advertising 

stand today in the colleges 
and universities of the country? 
That question may be answered 
summarily by asserting without 
qualification that it is in a strong- 
er, more stable position than it 
has ever been in the past. And it 
stands ready to exert its forces in 
the directions pointed out by such 
organized bodies as the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers and 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

Nevertheless, those assertions 
must fall considerably short of be- 
ing an entirely satisfactory answer 
to any question as to the present 
status of advertising in our upper 
strata of education. The question 
is one which advertisers and those 
engaged in the business of produc- 
ing advertising can well afford to 
ponder a bit. For the colleges 
and universities are today influ- 
encing the preparing and placing 
of advertising and the motives 
back of advertising to an extent 
scarcely dreamed of by the ma- 
jority of practical advertising men. 

The reasons for that condition 
are easily apparent. Few courses 
in the curriculum of the Ameri- 
can college have enjoyed greater 
popularity in the last decade than 
those dealing with some form of 
business administration. In some 
cases the growth in number and 
popularity of these courses has 
been in spite of the wishes of 
faculties, composed of what may 
be termed professors of the old 
school Demand on the part of 
students themselves has led to the 
inclusion of courses in marketing, 
copy w riting, research, space buy- 
ing and agency production, some- 
times without anything like the 
full approval of economics and 
other departments, alarmed lest 
the universities find themselves 
retrograding into trade schools. 

What is the result? What kind 
of instruction in advertising, mar- 


keting and allied subjects are col- 
leges and universities giving stu- 
dents—these men who will buy 
and prepare much of tomorrow’s 
advertising? How does this in- 
struction square up with what ad- 


‘vertising executives want their 
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new men to possess? What is the 
outlook for the future? 

Some answer to these queries 
can be gained from considering 
the events of last week at Chi- 
cago, where the National Associ- 
ation of Advertising Teachers held 
its convention and where the 
American Economic Association, 
also in convention, devoted one 
session to “The Economics of 
Advertising.” The highlights of 
these meetings which are of inter- 
est and importance to advertising 
— may be summarized as fol- 


ei The older men and heads of 
the economics departments in 
most colleges and universities (in 
whose departments advertising and 
marketing subjects are usually 
taught) are not yet convinced of 
the positive value of advertising 
as an economic and social force. 
While they no longer contend that 
“advertising is pure economic 
waste” with their one-time unanim- 
ity, they still question it seriously. 
Generally speaking, these men are 
hopelessly out of touch with ad- 
vertising as it is actually prac- 
ticed today. 

2. The teachers of advertising, 
for the most part younger men, 
are still forced to keep on their 
toes constructing “economic de- 
fenses” for advertising. A part 
of their time must be devoted to 
justifying to the old academic 
régime the teaching of advertising 
subjects. These teachers come, 
many of them, from _ business, 
from journalism, accounting and 
similar fields, and they do not, as 
a rule, enjoy the academic prestige 
accorded other faculty members. 

3. Not having been in the clos- 
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est touch with advertisers and 
various marketing agencies in the 
past, themselves, these same 
younger instructors and profes- 
sors are making a real effort 
now to find out just how adver- 
tising operates as a practical force 
in business. Admittedly their aim 
was clarified by events at the Chi- 
cago conventions last week. As 
a result it may be said that their 
purpose is to produce men who 
will know something definite about 


the broader aims of merchandis- 


ing and selling rather than to de- 
velop a finished advertising tech- 
nique in their students during 
college years. 

4. Advertisers and members of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies are inquiring 
more carefully than heretofore 
about what the colleges and uni- 
versities are doing. They are 
readier than they have been for 
some time to co-operate actively 
with the colleges in making avail- 
able case-book and problem ma- 
terial and in opening up their 
businesses for examination by 
advertising students and instruc- 
tors. It is not overstating the 
case to say that they have passed 
the “good intentions” stage and 
have arrived at the point where 
they want and intend to do some- 
thing concrete for advertising in- 
struction. 

On Monday morning, December 
29, the annual convention of the 
American Economic Association 
opened. This association has been 
holding annual meetings for thirty- 
seven years, but until 1924 adver- 
tising had never found an official 
place in its proceedings. On this 
occasion the opening session was 
devoted to “The Lesnestiee of 
Advertising” with Prof. Fred 
Clark of Northwestern University 
presenting “An Economic Criti- 
cism of Advertising,” and Prof. 
George B. Hotchkiss of New York 
University reading “An Economic 
Defense of Advertising,” after 
which both papers were summa- 
rized and appraised. 

There are two avenues of ap- 
proach in forming an economic 
Criticism of advertising, Professor 
Clark said. One of these is to 
ask if advertising is effective from 
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the advertiser’s point of view, 
The other is indicated by the 
question, “Are the results of ad. 
vertising to be desired by s0- 
ciety?” Advertising is most fre. 
quently criticized on the ground 
that it adds wastefully to market- 
ing costs, Prof. Clark said. But 
the fact that we can see and easily 
trace the costs of advertising, 
where we cannot always see the 
cost of other kinds of salesman- 
ship, is responsible for that criti- 
cism, he pointed out. The fact is, 
he added, that regional special- 
ization and keener competition are, 
the real reasons for the increased 
costs of marketing. 

In presenting an economic de- 
fense of advertising Professor 
Hotchkiss said that advertising 
certainly benefits the public at 
large and cited examples to bear 
out his claim. “But advertising 
cannot create demand or furnish 
purchasing power,” he explained, 
“All that it can do is transmit in- 
formation that what the public 
wants is now available. Adver- 
tisers should get rid of the ex- 
pression ‘create demand.’ The 
chief function of advertising is 
to educate—no other term is ade- 
quate. The orange was just as 
useful in Adam Smith’s time as 
it is now, but Sunkist advertising 
has done as much for the public 
as refrigeration. At its worst, 
competitive advertising is one of 
the fairest forms of competition, 
for it is all in the open. The foe 
that advertising needs most to de- 
fend itself against is its own past 
and the present misconceptions 
concerning what it is.” 

After Prof. W. D. Moriarty 
of the University of Washington 
and Prof. Paul T. Cherington of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York, had appraised these 
two papers to the audience of sev- 
eral hundred, Morris A. Copeland 
of Cornell University startled the 
meeting with the criticism that he 
offered of all advertising. Mr. 
Copeland called attention to the 
fact that each of the preceding 
speakers had dwelt on the social 
aspects of advertising. He stressed 
the point which had been made 
that advertising was education— 
no more, no less—and then m 
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truly academic manner inquired 
why, if this were really the fact, 
advertising should be allowed to 
continue as an exploiting tool in 
the hands of individual manufac- 
turers and other business men, to 
be used for their own interests. 
If advertising is a social factor 
affecting the public widely and 
generally, if it really is an edu- 
cational force, why should it not 
be placed in the control of the 
State, he asked. It is the function 
of the State to control and regu- 
late other systems of education 
and this function is not chal- 
lenged. Why, then, should not all 
advertising be done by and under 
the guidance of the State? The 
existing method of advertising by 
private enterprises is without jus- 
tification, he said in effect, if 
modern teachers of advertising are 
right when they ask us to look 
on it as education. 

Practical advertising men at- 
tending the session could hardly 
believe that Mr. Copeland’s sug- 
gestion was made in seriousness, 
but there can be no doubt as to 
that. At all events by the time 
that he had finished his critique 
the meeting had run past the hour 
where it could be continued longer, 
and since he was the final speaker, 
it was adjourned. Among the pro- 
fessors and practitioners of adver- 
tising after this session it was 
pointed out how accurately Mr. 
Copeland’s remarks expressed the 
views of the older school of 
political economists which is re- 
garded as having gone to seed 
over theory. “In the eyes of many 
teachers of economics in universi- 
ties there can be no intimate rela- 
tionship between the subjects 
which they are interested in and 
practical business affairs,” said 
one professor of marketing to 
Printers’ INK. “Economics must 
remain on one plane and business 
on another. They have little re- 
gard for applied theories and their 
practicability.” 

The tendency to pattern the 
courses of advertising instruction 
and methods on suggestions com- 
ing from men actually engaged in 
advertising was clear at the dinner 
which the American Economic 
Association held at the Hamilton 
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Club on the night of December 
29. Walter S. Ashby, advertising 
manager of the Western Clock 
Company and head of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, 
educational committee, was pres- 
ent and spoke briefly on the co- 
operation which this body of ad- 
vertisers was anxious to give 
teachers. The educational commit- 
tee of the Western Council of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies was also present 
and before the meeting was well 
started it had turned into a brisk 
round-table discussion. 

The guests of the teachers’ as- 
sociation made it evident that 
they stand ready to co-operate to 
the limit in making it possible for 
the colleges and universities to 
give their students advertising 
knowledge which they can apply 
to the problems confronting them 
when they leave their campuses. 
But the advertiser and the agency 
both feel, this round-table discus- 
sion showed, that they in turn 
have a right to expect teachers to 
immerse themselves in a practical 
advertising and marketing atmos- 
phere just as deeply as they can 
do so. It was pointed out that 
professors ought to expect to put 
in part of their vacation periods 
in agency work or in the adver- 
tising departments of manufactur- 
ers, and the agency men and ad- 
vertisers present made it clear 
that they should expect to receive 
pay for this effort. Mr. Ashby 
stated that his association is com- 
pleting the preparation of what is 
expected to be the first complete 
case-book for advertising instruc- 
tion. This will deal with the ad- 
vertising experience of the West- 
ern Clock Company. 

Professor E. J. Kilduff, New 
York University, was elected 
president of the National Associ- 
ation of paint: | Teachers and 
Prof. Harry R. Wellman, Dart- 
mouth College, and Prof. Fred A. 
Russell, University of Illinois, 
were elected vice-presidents at the 
annual election. Prof. Nathaniel 
W. Barnes, University of Chicago, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
Professor Kilduff and Prof. L. N. 
Flint, University of Kansas, were 
elected directors. 
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Mrs. Brown of Three Rivers gets busy and buys 
all the things she’d been meaning for years to 
buy, but never would have got round to buying — 


3 
] == FARM AND HOME 

had not provided 
the incentive of $5000 cash 
prizes in its Home Improve- 
ment Contest. 







—and not only the Browns. 





15,000 other families responded in 


like manner to the stimulus of the wee 
Home Improvement Contest, and 
sent in 15,000 written records of 


what they bought, what they in- 
stalled, and what they did, to improve 
their homes. 


Give them 
the facts! 


Give them coupons to send for more 
facts. Give them the cooperation 
we've led them to expect from our 
advertisers. Bigger Contest in 1925 


Write for a “Pot of Gold” — a summary of the 
amazing results of the 1924 Home Improvement Contest. 


FARM”” HOME 


New York Address all correspondence to Cuicaco 
456 Fourtx Avenug SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 5 So. Wasasn Ave. 
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IN 1924 


The Providence Journal 


The Evening Bulletin 


PRINTED 


22,998,3/9 Lines 


OF PAID ADVERTISING 


This is a gain of 985,247 lines over 1923, the 
best previous record. Year after year these 
newspapers have made a steady gain in ad- 
vertising patronage — because they produce 
results. 


The reader confidence and circulation domi- 
nance of these publications make them valu- 
able mediums for advertisers. 


Circulation 
101,000 | | 23° 


NET PAID FLAT RATE 





Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 





























Lloyd Gets Dealers to Use Name 
in Local Copy 


Outline of the Plan That Has Induced Retailers to Mention the Lloyd 
Line in Their Advertising 


By W. F. Doyle 


Advertising Manager, The Lloyd Manufacturing Company 


O= of the most important 
phases of conducting a na- 
tional advertising campaign is to 
get dealers to use the manufac- 
turer’s name in their local adver- 
tising. The Lloyd Manufacturing 
Company has an interesting solu- 
tion to this problem. In fact our 
plan is so successful that during 
the course of the last five or six 
years we have built up dealer 
lineage from almost nothing to 
the highest in the industry. 

During the twelve months of 
1923 there were 2,500,000 lines of 
dealers’ baby carriage advertising 
in which some specific brand was 
mentioned. Of: this total, the 
Lloyd company obtained 1,650,000 
lines. These figures were com- 
piled from clippings furnished by 
five of the largest clipping 
bureaus in the country, covering 
every State. 

How were we able to bring our 
dealer advertising lineage to such 
a high point? 

Our original plan of preparing 
local advertising for dealers does 
not differ widely from that of 
other manufacturers. We send 
advertising suggestions together 
with matrices or electrotypes to 
our distributors at certain periods 
of the year. We receive in the 
advertising office, every day in 
the year, clippings of all baby 
carriage dealer advertisements 
run in every city in the country. 
We sort the advertisements 
into piles putting the Lloyd 
advertisements in one stack, the 
blank advertisements in another 
and the blank blank advertise- 
ments in a third and.so on for 
all manufacturers. 

Among the clippings, there are 
usually about 40 per cent which 
mention the name of no manu fac- 
turer. In other words, they ad- 


vertise “baby carriages for sale” 
but do not tie up with any spe- 
cific brand. 

Our clerical force goes over all 
the advertisements mentioning no 
brand. The list is then turned 
over to the sales department to 
determine how many of the 
dealers advertising baby carriages 
without mentioning any specific 
brand are on our list of dis- 
tributors. 

We then take the names of all 
our dealers who have advertised, 
but used no specific brand or 
trade name, and send them in- 
dividual personal letters pointing 
out the advisability of using the 
name “Lloyd” in their local ad- 
vertisements. In our letter, we 
tell the dealer that by not using 
any specific name he is losing the 
benefits of the advertising we are 
doing in women’s publications, and 
in: the daily newspapers. With 
this letter we send him another 
prepared advertisement for his lo- 
cal use. The letter generally 
reads somewhat as follows: 


Our attention has been called to the 
enclosed baby carriage advertisement 
which does not contain the name Lloyd 
although you are a Lloyd dealer handling 
the LI line. We can’t help but urge 
on you the advisability of keeping your 
name connected with ours in F hl ad- 
vertising. You will profit by doing so. 
We also want to urge upon you the 
advisability of continuing newspaper 
advertising Ls seasons on baby 
carriages. ve completed plans 
for a campaign which will by far 
surpass any advertising efforts yet put 
forth with us on this big campaign. 
We will advertise every month in the 
ha? from now on in (list of magazines). 
the winter and spring we will then 
go into a broad newspaper campaign, 

using both magazines and ‘newspapers. 
ye this a splendid opportunity for 
your name linked with 


you 
pond ilies local advertising in connec- 


ign. We 
f—! 
your 
et Lloyd 


tion with our national cam 
are telling the story of the 
carriage. It is up to you to 
Prospective buyers know 
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carriages can be purchased in your store. 

Hardly a mother will miss reading the 
Lloyd message, either in the magazines 
or newspapers. Don’t fail to “cash in” 
on our aaa. It is being run for 
your benefit. ‘ake advantage of it. 

Write us for prepared newspaper ad- 
vertisements, mats and cuts. We will 
supply you with them free. 

Very respectfully, 
Lioyp ADVERTISING Derantusnt. 

P.S.: The enclosed prepared adver- 
tisement will help you sell more 
carriages. 

We have been very successful 
in getting favorable returns. 
Many dealers reply to our letters 
thanking us for calling this in- 
teresting fact to their attention 
and agreeing to run local adver- 
tising with the Lloyd name con- 
spicuously mentioned. 

We then “tickle” the first let- 
ter to the dealer and watch for 
later developments from his city. 

In those cases where our 
dealers mention the name Lloyd 
but use “bought” service illustra- 
tions which are not characteristic 
of the Lloyd line, we have an- 
other letter. We write the dealer 
congratulating him on the fact 
that he is merchandising in the 
proper way by doing local news- 
paper advertising and using our 
name, but calling his attention to 
the loss of proper tie-up, by not 
using cuts which are exactly like 
ours. We enclose either matrices 
or electrotypes, depending on the 
size of his city. 

We also “tickle” these letters 
and watch to see if these dealers 
later use the service which we 
send them. If they fail to do so 
after receiving our first letter, we 
again write in a diplomatic way 
directing attention to their failure 
to accept our suggestion and once 
more try to sell them on our idea. 

The plan has worked out so 
well with us that today we have 
scores of dealers who will 
write or even telegraph this of- 
fice asking for the proper elec- 
trotypes and prepared advertise- 
ments with our name _ before 
placing insertions in their local 
newspapers. 

Our system also serves as a 
barometer of dealer advertising. 
We know at all times just how 
much advertising our dealers are 
doing for us and how much our 
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competitors are receiving in the 
way of tie-ups. When we are 
showing a slight. falling off, we 
are able to put on extra pressure 
before we feel it in the loss of 
business. 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc., Plan 
New Campaign 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc., Philadelphia, is 
planning a new campaign. Plans call 
for the use of color- 6 og in magazines, 
Newspapers also will be used in special 
campaigns which will be conducted in 
various cities to cover localized situations. 

he new Bayuk slogan, “It’s Ripe 
Tobacco.” and reasons for its use will 
be the foundation of the campaign. The 
five brands: Philadelphia Hand Made; 
Prince Hamlet; Mapacuba; Havana Rib- 
bon and Charles Thomson will all be 
advertised simultaneously. 

This advertising will be directed by 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


Beckley, West Va., Papers 
Merge 


The Beckley, W. Va., Raleigh Herald, 
issued bi-weekly, has been purchased by 
the Evening Post of that city. The com- 
bined publication will be as the 
Post-Herald. 

Francis T. Hunter and E. H. Adsit, 
editor and business manager, respec- 
tively, of the Evening Post, will con- 
tinue in these capacities with the Post- 
Herald, 


R. L. Burdick with American 
Gas Association 


Rupert L. Burdick, assistant secretary 
of he Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., has been appointed secretary of the 
commercial section of the American Gas 
Association, Inc. He was at one time 
secretary of the Business Reference 
Publications. 


Frederick W. Fink Dead 


Frederick W. Fink died recently Z 
Fulda, Germany, while traveling 
Germany. He was one of the ae le 
of the senate drug firm of Lehn 
Fink, Inc., New York. Mr. Fink had 
not been an active member of the firm 
for many years but retained an interest 
in it up to the time of his death. He 
was seventy-nine years old. 


L. B. Smith Joins Bank 
Publication 


Lester B. Smith, for many years 
+ the Broadway ‘Subway and Home 
Borough s Car Advertising Company, 
ork, has joined the American 
Bankers i Journal, New 
York. He will have charge of Eastern 
advertising. 
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Is the Salesman His Product’s 
Keeper? 


Scott Paper Company Thinks So and Turns Inspection Over to the 
Sales Department 


Now it’s another job for the 
sales department. And unless 
we are mistaken, it’s a brand new 
one. At least it is new in its 
recognition and acceptance, by the 
president of the company, the 
sales manager, and by the sales- 
men themselves. 

The last acceptance is the most 
important of the three. Some- 
times the colts, and even the old 
war horses, tend to balk under the 
addition of what already seems 
to be the limit of a fair load. 
They may growl and grouse a bit 
about being adjuncts to the credit 
department — “bill collectors.” 
They insist they can use their 
time to better advantage in 
straight selling. 

Nevertheless, the Scott Paper 
Company of Chester, Pa., has 
shouldered a new responsibility 
And 
the sales department likes it. 
From now on they are to judge 
for themselves, as representatives 
of their customers and their cus- 
tomers’ customers, the quality of 
the products of the Scott mills be- 
fore shipments are made. In 
other words, they have taken over 
the inspection department, so long 
and generally considered as a pro- 
duction rather than a _ selling 
function. 

What’s the idea? 

We all know that making is one 
thing, and selling is another. 
That’s why we have sales depart- 
ments. That’s why we have ad- 
vertising. 

The producer sometimes ‘has his 
ideas of what should be sold. But 
the seller has more definite ideas 
of what can or will sell. And, as 
the burden of proof, in any case, 
must rest on the latter, it seems a 
logical step that he should have 
more authoritative contact with 
the part of the house that makes 
the goods, even if he acts only 
in a supervisory capacity. 

It is precisely such supervisory 


upon its sales department. 


authority over production that the 
Scott Paper Company has turned 
over to its sales department. 

This company, which makes the 
ScotTissue paper products, has the 
country divided into blocks. A 
block represents a large territory. 
The Boston block, for instance, 
takes care of the major part of 
New England. There are around 
a score of these blocks, each with 
its own block manager who has 
from three to ten salesmen under 
him, and who is responsible for 
sales in his territory. Over him 
is a divisional sales manager, who 
has charge of approximately four 
blocks. There are five such di- 
vision managers, all under the 
general sales manager. 

The question arises: Is the sales 
department, with its far-reaching 
contacts with trade and consumer, 
its outlook thus focusing from the 
outside into the mill, better able 
to say what the mill shall and 
shall not ship? Or is the produc- 
tion man, on the inside looking 
out, better situated? 

The Scott Paper Company has 
just decided that because the 
salesman is responsible to his 
trade for what he sells, he should 
have more to say in the produc- 
tion of the things he sells. Conse- 
quently he is going to have what 
was formerly the inspection de- 
partment of the mill—a_ produc- 
tive function—turmed over to him. 

A former block manager has 
been called in to take charge of 
this work. He has a staff of as- 
sistants, known as consumers’ or 
customers’ representatives. These 
deputies are trained in the sales 
department point of view. They 
have definite standards, dictated 
from a selling, rather than a pro- 
duction, angle, by which they 
judge all products before they are 
ready to pass or reject them. 

“This is one of the most im- 
portant steps ever taken by the 
company,” remarked. T. B. Mc- 
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The Morning Tribune 


Published Week Day MORNINGS 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


Published Week Day AFTERNOONS 


The Iiem-Tribune 


Published Sunday Mornings 


\OHN LEGIER, President 
American Bank and Trust 
Company, says: 

“The paper makes a 
splend:d appearance; equal 
to many of the great metro- 
politan dailies, and, in my 
opinion, promises to enjoy 
a tremendous circulation,” 


J. M. COUSINS, President 
Traffic Club of New Or- 
leans, says: 

“Best wishes and con- 
tinued success to New Or- 
leans’ latest newspaper,”’ 


W. J. SONNEMANN, Sec- 
retary. Dixie Homestead 
Association, says: 
“You surely anticipated 
the needs of the people of 
the Greatest City South.”’ 


. 0. HUDSON, Marine 
i Company, Limited, 


writer desires to 
congratulate you and your 
officials upon the most mag- 
nificent morning publica- 
tion.”’ 


MEYER EISEMAN, Real. 
or, says: 


e appearance of the 
s splendid and re- 

ts a truly metropolitan 
here. 


EMILE KUNTZ, Collector 
of Customs, says: 

“You deserve the utmost 
praise for your vision in 


JAMES M. THOMSON 


Publisher 


New York 
Atlanta 


OLD nationally 
without any 
increase in rate. 


The Morning 
TRIBUNE and 
The New Orleans 
ITEM in combina- 
tion daily at .15 
per line flat. 


The ITEM- 
TRIBUNE, Sun- 
day at .18 per line 
flat. 


Joint circulation 
TODAY approxi- 
mately 100,000. 


National Advertising Representatives 


JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 
Seattle 


realizing the importance 
and future of New Orleans 
by publishing this splendid 
morning paper.” 





NICHOLAS BAUER, Su- 
perintendent, Orleans Par- 
ish School Board, says: 

“‘New Orleans has reached 
such proportions that I feel 
that it can well support 
two morning dailies, and 
I sincerely congratulate 
you.”” 


ALLISON OWEN, Archi- 
tect, says: 

‘‘Besides being extremely 
well set up, think we 
should feel that it is a 
tangible evidence of the 
growth and importance of 
our city.’ 


BENNETT A. MOLTER, 
Manager, Bonbright & Co., 
says: 

**‘Double congratulations 
are in order on the finan- 
cial section of your publi- 
cation, which is as com- 
plete and enlightening as 
the most prominent New 
York dailies.’’ 


LYNN H. DINKINS, Presi- 
dent Interstate Trust & 
Banking Company, says: 
in wish to congratulate 
and your associates at 
No. 722 "Onion Street on 
the handsome appearance of 
your first issue.” 


A. G. NEWMYER 
Associate Publisher 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 
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What you 
really buy 
with your 
advertising dollar. 


Cc = Number of YOUR possible Cus- 
tomers who read the publication. 


P = Average annual Purchase in dol- 
lars of YOUR type of goods by each 
of those prospects. 


Multiply C by P and you have the 
total annual amount of YOUR type of 
goods purchased by those of YOUR 
possible customers that are reached by 
the publication. 


R = Advertising rate per line of space 
charged by the publication. 


Take the annual amount of YOUR type 
of goods purchased by those of YOUR 
possible customers that are reached by 
the publication and divide it by the rate 
per line. You will then have what you 
must have if you are to buy effective 
advertising space intelligently, namely 
the publication’s 


POWERLINE RATE 
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These two pages are part of a series of 
Powerline Rate advertisements. A book- 
let on the same subject will be mailed 
on request. 
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Powerline Rate 
supersedes 


Milline Rate 


HE Powerline Rate is a measure of the 
power of advertising space in any medium. 
It is a measure of quality. 


The Milline Rate ignores quality and gives 
the advertiser a notion of what he pays but 
not of what he buys. It is based on the circu- 
lation theory that the first hundred men met 
in Wall Street or LaSalle Street are identical 
with the first hundred men encountered in 
Hell’s Kitchen or Back o’ the Yards. 


The Powerline Rate tells the advertiser what 
his advertising dollar is buying FOR HIM. 


It discloses that as VALUE for anybody 
who has anything to sell to any branch of the 
textile and apparel industries, the Fairchild 
Powerline Rate is almost fantastically cheaper 
than that of any periodical of general 
circulation. 


For example, as 107 is to 1, so is the value, 
measured by the Powerline Rate, of the adver- 
tiser’s dollar in one Fairchild Publication as 
compared with the value of the same dollar 
in a general medium of tremendous national 


circulation. 
= FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 
ailed They cover the textile-apparel industries 


Daily News Record Women’s Wear (daily) 
Women’s Wear Magazine (semi-monthly) : 
Men’s Wear and Men’s Wear-Chicago Apparel Gazette 
(semi-monthly) 


8 EAST 13TH STREET NEW YORK 
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Cabe, general sales manager, in 
discussing the move. “The sales 
department has taken complete 
charge of the inspection depart- 
ment. Formerly, this department 
was under the direction of the 
production department. 

“In making this transfer it is 
believed that the consumers of 
ScotTissue products will be bet- 
ter served. They will have, as 
their representatives in the mill, 
the men directly responsible to 
them for the quality of the goods 
they buy. 

“The salesmen are the men in 
an organization who come in 
closest contact with consumers. 
Therefore, the company believes 
that the sales representatives are 
the best equipped to do the 
shopping for them. 

“The sales representatives in the 
plan will not be called inspectors. 
They will be known as sales de- 
partment representatives. They 
will examine the large jumbo rolls 
of paper to be sure that the qual- 
ity is satisfactory, and will ex- 
amine the finished rolls as they 
are packed to make sure that they 
are of the best appearance. 

“The positions of sales repre- 
sentatives in the plant are very re- 
sponsible. They must be men of 
what we might call consumer 
faith, They must be flexible 
enough quickly to acquire the 
sales viewpoint and the consumer 
- viewpoint. No men know the con- 
sumer viewpoint better than our 
salesmen, and they can be depend- 
ed upon to work for the con- 
sumers’ interests.” 

This new function of the sales 
department has been put in charge 
of a man who was successively 
Minneapolis, Buffalo and Cleveland 
block manager. His new duties 
rank him above a block manager 
both as to responsibility and sal- 
ary, and will eventually rank him 
with the divisional managers. Not 
only is the new department ex- 
pected to function as a check on 
quality, uniformity and appear- 
ance, but as a sort of contact or 
liaison division between the sales- 
men “out there” and the mill 
“back here.” In this way it is ex- 
pected to act as a source of ideas, 
suggestions and improvements. 


INK 
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Joseph Richards Holds 


Open House 

The Joseph Richards Company, Ine, 
advertising agency, New York, held an 
informal open house on January 2 to 
publishers, engravers, printers, artists 
and to the representatives of other 
classes of mediums. Three hundred 
and fifty invitations were mailed for the 
occasion, and despite the severe storm 
which tape on that day more than 
200 callers came to inspect the facili- 
ties of the agency and to meet its ex- 
ecutives. 

oseph Richards says that he held 
this reception because he believes that 
few of us have an adequate knowledge 
of the other fellow’s job. He con 
tinu 

“We advertising agents have long 
been conscious that publishers and their 
representatives have no full conception 
of the variety of work and the rami- 
fications of effort which engage us in 
order that we may fill our quota of 
service in the economic distribution 
and sale of our clients’ goods. 

That briefly explains the purpose of 
the gathering. Mr. Richards personally 
received all callers and had them con- 
ducted in relays through the organiza. 
tion. 


Six German Papers Combine 

The Lincoln Freie Presse, Lincoln, 
Nebr., Milwaukee America, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and the Westlicher Herold, Wi- 
nuona, Minn., have been consolidated into 
one publication known as the America 
Herold and Lincoln Freie Presse, 
The merger also includes the Haus 
und Bauernfreund, Milwaukee. Wis., 
Deutsch Amerikan Farmer, Lincoln, 
Nebr., and the National Farmer, Wi- 
nona, Minn., which have been combined 
as the Haus und Bauernfreund and 
National Farmer. The new organization 
will be known as National Weeklies, 
Inc., and will have publication offices 
at Winona, Minn. George Brumder is 
president, H. O. Brumder is vice-pres- 
ident, Emil Leicht, former publisher of 
the National Farmer and Westlicher 
Herold, is treasurer and general man- 
ager. W. A. Dopke, formerly with the 
Milwaukee papers, is advertising man- 
ager. 


Louis Wiley Honored for 
Serbian Aid 


The Kinz of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, through Minister Pavichich at 
Washington, D. C., has conferred upon 
Louis Wiley, business manager of tthe 
New York Times, the Commander's 
Cross of the Order of St. Stava, for 
services to the Serbian aid fund during 
the war. 


Thomas B. Reid Dead 


Thomas B. Reid, publisher and editor 
from 1865 to 1920 of the Appleton, 
Wis.. Post, now the Post-Crescent, died 
at Phoenix, Ariz., in his eighty-first 
ear. He was United States Consu A. 
ortugal from 1877 to 1881, and for 
nine years was United States Marshal. 
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Quantitative Analysis Plan as 
Applied to Marketing 


Laboratory. Methods in Ordinary Affairs of Business Imperative in 
Present Stage of Merchandising, Economists Declare 


HAPS the most promising 
development for the future of 
merchandising, according to opin- 
jons advanced at the meeting of 
the American Economic Associa- 
tion in Chicago last week, is the 
growing recognition of the im- 

rtance of scientific research. 
Sting members of the associa- 
tion, as well as those of the 
American Statistical Association 
and the American Sociological 
Society, which held their annual 
conventions at the same time, de- 
clared they are profoundly im- 
pressed by the research program 
launched by both the Association 
of National Advertisers and the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. 

The discussion of the subject 
in these three learned bodies was 
significant, among other reasons, 
because it shows the truth of 
something that a lot of thinking 
business men have known for a 
long time, namely: that so-called 
“highbrow” knowledge most cer- 
tainly has its place in selling as 
well as in manufacturing. There 
has been a tendency among manu- 
facturers to regard the doctor of 
philosophy as being so academic 
and theoretical that he has no 
place in the extremely practical 
operation of turning merchandise 
into money. 

The university man has been 
recognized as an essential factor 
in the production of merchandise, 
as was told by Dr. John Gabbert 
Bowman, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, before the 
recent annual dinner of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations and the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies in Chicago. Dr. 

wman’s address, practically in 
full, is to be found in the Octo- 
ber 30, 1924, issue of Printers’ 
Inx. The need of scientific re- 
search in the field of selling is 
just as great. And the economists 
feel that now the university and 


the business world have at last 
got together. Each has much to 
teach the other. The. fact that 
each is willing to learn from the 
other and to try to meet upon a 
common ground, so to speak, is 
regarded by educational and busi- 
ness leaders alike as being an ex- 
ceedingly hopeful sign. 

“What business needs today,” 
said Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, of 
Columbia University, “is to be 
put under the microscope. Sci- 
entific methods should be applied. 
Quantitative analysis in the busi- 
ness laboratory is a practical and 
much-needed operation.” 

Dr. Mitchell insisted in so many 
words that the old political econ- 
omy is gone—that it has no place 
in the modern practical business 
scheme. Business men will be in- 
terested in his prediction, made 
before the association, that eco- 
nomics will not advance through 
the reading of learned books. 


THE NEW ECONOMICS 


“The advance must come,” he 
said, “by painstaking research, 
special studies and the develop- 
ment of better methods of statis- 
tical analysis. 

“The new economics has come 
to the service of business men. 
Its keynote is statistical measure- 
ment of everyday business facts, 
such as production, inventories, 
orders and prices expressed in 
bushels, pounds, ton-miles and 
dollars. It measures the effect of 
advertising, the relation of prices 
to production and matters in- 
volved in the regulation of public 
utilities. This new brand of eco- 
nomics carries laboratory methods 
into ordinary business affairs. 

“Because it determines the suc- 
cess or failure of a business, the 
method of attacking business 
problems is a vitally important 
consideration. 

“The business man of today 
will succeed or fail according to 
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his knowledge of business. If he 
doesn’t have adequate knowledge 
and know what to do with it, he 
will soon be supplanted by some- 
one who has.” ; 

Several of the university men, 
following Dr. Mitchell’s address, 
got together in a round-table con- 
ference presided over by Prof. 
Harry R. Tosdal of Harvard Uni- 
versity, to consider various phases 
of marketing problems. 

L. D. H. Weld, of Swift & 
Company’s research department, 
discussed “Marketing Research in 
Private Business Enterprises.” Dr. 
Weld was a teacher in Yale until 
induced to enter Swift’s employ 
and to apply scientific methods to 
the marketing of packing-house 
products. 

As Dr. Weld sees it, marketing 
analysis should be divided into 
five general groups. First comes 
a general survey to get a line on 
the possibilities of the business as 
a whole. Second is needed knowl- 
edge of consumption by geograph- 
ical districts. This supplies, data 
on sales potentialities and gives 
the basis for the fixing of sales 
quotas. Third is acquaintance of 
price trends and policies. Fourth, 
the research department should 
study the sources of raw material. 
The fifth function is an analysis 
of internal statistics in the organ- 
ization itself, such as sales costs 
and so on. 

“To be entirely successful,” Dr. 
Weld insisted, “the head of the 
research department must have 
rather a detached point of view. 
He should not be responsible di- 
rectly to the sales or advertising 
departments, but should report to 
some high official of the firm. 
Then he can be free to consider 
facts as facts.” 

There has been a great deal of 
speculation of late as to the value 
of research work being done by 
various universities and its appli- 
cation to business. What does it 
really amount to, after all? Is it 
merely a method of enabling stu- 
dents to study business or does it 
have any good effect upon the 
country’s economic scheme? 

Prof. Horace Secrist, of North- 
western University, said the uni- 
versity’s research department is 
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looked upon by many business men 
merely as a means of supplying 
information to the trade. 

“If properly conducted, as most 
of them are,” he said, “it is noth- 
ing of the kind. Its function js 
not to supply figures as to the cost 
of production and selling and mat- 
ters of that kind. What it really 
is doing is to establish principles 
upon which better manufacturing 
and selling can be conducted, 

“Operating on this basis, we in 
our university have set down an 
iron-clad rule that we shall issue 
no private reports of any kind. 
Many of these reports are boosts 
for, rather than investigations of, 
the industries under consideration, 
The facts about manufacturing 
and selling that we gain are used 
as the basis for future research to 
the end that definite and clean- 
cut business principles may be es- 
tablished. In other words, we are 
searching for the hidden truths 
just as does the chemist in his 
laboratory.” 


DISTRIBUTION IS BEING STUDIED 


Henry C. Taylor, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
in telling of marketing research 
done by that department, said a 
general study is being made of 
the journey of products from the 
producer to the consumer. The 
object is to give everybody con- 
cerned some vital information 
which is much needed. 

“For example,” said Mr. Tay- 
lor, “we hear many wild stories 
about the middleman and _ the 
profits he gains. Many of these 
stories are the products of sim- 
ple ignorance, and nothing else. 
A study of this matter of distri- 
bution, however, naturally leads 
us into searching for more eco- 
nomical methods. 

“We have found some rather 
remarkable things. The retailer 
is supposed to be getting an inor- 
dinate profit. We discovered that 
on some products this terrible 
profit reaches 1.4 per cent on 
sales. In considering the general 
subject of co-operative marketing 
we find that in the country mar- 
kets there is competition in the 
buying of farm products and 
practically none in the central 
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Rotogravure Advertising Is 
Effective In Washington 


There is a touch of color in Rotogravure 
that brings out an illustration and accentuates 
display not possible in the black and white 
pages. And, too, there is an association with 
graphic pictures of places, events and person- 
ages radiating their human interest—all of 
which is shared by the accompanying adver- - 
tising. 

In the Rotogravure Section of The Sunday 
Star your advertising has practically 100% 
eficiency through its upwards of 100,000 
circulation—a circulation that is home circu- 
lation—influential and responsive. 


Che Evening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lats 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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markets. All these things give us 
the basis for concluding that or- 
derly production is the only de- 
pendable foundation for intelli- 
gent marketing, and we can give 
to farmer and dealer alike some 
specific help that is based not 
upon theory but upon facts.” 

One thing the department is 
doing that will aid business great- 
ly, as told by Mr. Taylor, is some 
research having for its object the 
standardization and simplification 
of descriptive terms. Or another 
way of saying it is that the de- 
partment is trying to standerdize 
standards. Some farm products 
have as many as three grades 
above No. 1. This being so, it is 
guesswork to determine the best. 

Dr. Benjamin H. Hibbard, of 
the University of Wisconsin, said 
that the basis for all marketing 
investigations relating to farm 
products is the determination of 
who gets the money. 

“The object of research in a 
general way,” he said, “is to con- 
sider what makes things move and 
what the concern should do and 
not do. Education is needed all 
along the line. And the only way 
to gain education is through earn- 
est study and research. Business, 
being such a pre-eminently impor- 
tant element, merits more study. 
There is too much chance-taking 
in business as it is at present ad- 
ministered.” 

Prof. Edward S. Gardner, of 
the University of Wisconsin, said 
that the research program now 
being promoted by the Association 
of National Advertisers and the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies gives great prom- 
ise for the future betterment of 
university instruction in advertis- 
ing and general marketing. 

“With the national advertisers 
giving us freely of their knowl- 
edge and methods,” he said, “and 
with the advertising agencies co- 
operating in the same way so far 
as they can consistently do so with 
due regard to the need of safe- 
guarding their clients’ interests, 
we advertising teachers will be 
able in the future to give instruc- 
tion that will have little basis for 
criticism because of its alleged 
impracticality.” 
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Massachusetts Advertises to 
Housewives 


The Massachusetts State Department 
of Agriculture has undertaken an adver. 
tising campaign in Boston newspapers 
to develop the circulation of a weekly 
retail price report published by that de. 
partment. This report presents in con. 
densed form a survey of the [oston 
retail markets giving prices of varioys 
foods and advising the housewife what 
are the best buys in the market. Each 
report contains a recipe in addition to the 
tabular prices and the market dis. 
cussion. 

The newspaper copy carries the fol- 
lowing caption: “Housewives Buy Foods 
to Advantage.” The text reads: ‘Keep 
posted best time to buy. Weekly retail 
price list with recipes for postage only. 
Fifty cents a year.” Direct-mail adver- 
tising also has been used and has met 
with considerable success, according to 
the department. Names for this mail- 
ing were taken from directories. 

Club women throughout Massachusetts 
are co-operating with the department in 
bringing before their members some of 
the commercial provision problems and 
the advantage of buying food products 
in season. 


Knit Goods Trade Paper 
Changes Ownership 


The Knit Goods Weekly Trade Rec- 
ord, published by the Textile Reporting 
Corporation, New York, has been pur 
chased by the Howes Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, publisher of the 
American Dyestuff eporter. H. F 
Crawford will continue as advertising 
manager under the new ownership 


Join “Success” 
Hazen P. Spinney and Robert M. 


Mann, both formerly with The Condé 
Nast Publications, Inc., have joined the 
staff of Success, New York. Mr. Spin- 
ney will cover Pennsylvania and_ the 
South and Mr. Mann will cover New 
York State. 

Jack McCall has been transferred to 
the Chicago office of Success. 


Investment Account with 
Philadelphia Agency 


Mackie-Hentz & Company, Philadel- 
phia, investment bankers, have_appoint- 
ed the George F. Ingram Company. 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct their advertising account. Plans 
for 1925 call for the use of newspapers 
and magazines. 


R. M. Dudley, Sr., Dead 


R. M. Dodiey, Sr., retired president 
of the Gray & Dudley Company. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of hardware, stoves, harnesses, 
etc., died at his home in Nashville re 
cently. He was twice president of the 
National Hardware Association. 
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of 
1924 


A mostimportant document! It should be in the 
hands of every sales manager. Itisinvaluable for 
preparing quotasand analyzingsales possibilities 
of communities, branches, dealers, individual 
salesmen, or for mapping out zones for direct 
mail campaigns. Thisisa limited edition. Get 
your order in early! 

The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 

NEVADA, IOWA 
Specializing on Automobile Owner Lists and Aut 


TEAR OFF AND HANDTO YOUR SECRETARY— 


Write The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, Nevada, 
lowa, for information about their Book of Automotive 
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15,881,446 


Lines of Advertising 
in 1924 — 


NCE MORE The Birmingham News 
eclipses its best previous record in 
the volume of local advertising carried in 
one year, gaining 416,150 lines over its 
previous record established in 1923. Dur- 
ing 1924, The News carried a total of 
15,881,446 lines of paid advertising, which 
is 530,460 lines more than in 1923. 


Following are the Lineage Figures 
for 1924 


Local - - 11,481,330 
Classified - - 1,825,558 
National 2,574,558 


TOTAL - - 15,881,446 


Che BHirmigh 


The South’s Ga News 





KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York 
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89,073 


Net Paid Sunday Circu- 
lation of The News 





IRCULATION, naturally, is keeping 
pace with advertising supremacy. 
Back in 1912, The Birmingham news had 
a circulation of 21,123 daily and 25,922 
Sunday. This circulation has now risen to 
78,255 daily and 89,073 Sunday. 


(Circulation Figures for the Last Twelve Years 


DAILY SUNDAY 
1912— 21,123 25,922 
1915—33,834 35,011 
1920—58,157 58,516 
1921—59,045 64,223 
1922— 68,516 75,585 
1923—75,026 83,384 
1924—78,255 89,073 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Chicago 
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Motion pictures 
with a purpose 
are motion picture 
saiitdaailb aiid 


tisement building ee an 

acceptance of the fact that a 

44) dramatic, human interest story 

catches the attention of the reader and 
produces results. 


Motion picture advertising is always dra- 
matic, always full of the kind of human 
interest that brings the message right into 
the prospect’s own home and does produce 
results. 


We do not claim nor do we wish it under- 
stood that motion picture advertising is an 
advertising cure-all. In many instances, 
however, any other form of advertising 
substituted for motion picture advertising 
would be wasteful and extravagant. 


To ask us for an opinion concerning the 
application of motion picture advertising 
to your problem will not obligate you in 
any way. Consultation is solicited. 


EASTERN FILM CORPORATION 
220 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Chickering 2110 
Established 1910 


We have served sev veral large advertisers continuously 
for over 14 years. ** What they say’’—sent on request. 

















Salesmen’s Demonstrations That 
Make Industrial Copy 


Unusual Themes Are Obtained by a Study of the Demonstrations Used by 
Salesmen in the Industrial Field 


By W. H. Heath 


vers Lapidolith salesman 
carries along with him, as 
“standard selling equipment,” a 
most unusual accessory; a very 
sharp and trustworthy nail. 

Lapidolith is a liquid chemical 
that hardens concrete floors. It is 
well known to the trade and is 
widely advertised, particularly in 
publications read by architects, 
contractors and builders. When 
applied on concrete, Lapidolith 
penetrates the surface, changing 
the loose-grained structure to a 
fine, even, crystalline formation 
that is flint-like in its hardness. 

There are a great many so- 
called “hardeners” on the market, 
and Lapidolith salesmen have 
always had difficulty in convinc- 
ing an army of skeptics. One 
day, in order to prove his point, 
a resourceful Lapidolith salesman 
happened to spy a long, sharp nail 
nearby, and drew this nail ener- 
getically across the treated sur- 
face. No mark was left, and the 
prospect was at once convinced. 

The tip was passed around and 
now each salesman “stages” his 
little “act.” There is a certain 
amount of spontaneity about it. 
The salesman just “happens” on 
that nail in his pocket and puts it 
to work, 

So popular and so wholly suc- 
cessful has this idea become, that 
it has been made the featured ad- 
vertising theme. In _ industrial 
journals the interesting experi- 
ment is explained in detail. 
“Why each of our salesmen car- 
ries along a sharp nail,” is a 
characteristic headline. 

It is not always the very elabo- 
rate demonstration which makes 
the most effective argument, as 
any sales manager will admit, and 
in a large number of cases the 
ideas are run upon accidentally. 
Dealers make suggestions which 
work out to perfection or the ex- 


perience of one salesman becomes 
the inspiration for an entire or- 
ganization. 

About a week ago, the writer 
visited a large grocery store and 
was at once attracted to the quiet 
demonstration conducted by a 
salesman from a wholesale house 
specializing in a certain adver- 
tised brand of coffee. He car- 
ried a tiny Sterno outfit with him, 
and, for the proprietor’s benefit, 
as well as for the edification of 
several interested clerks, he made 
up two batches of piping hot 
coffee in a miniature coffee pot. 
The coffee used came from two 
different tin containers, taken 
from the grocer’s own shelves and 
which were promptly paid for. 

He left behind several litho- 
graphed store cards, which con- 
centrated on the one idea of 
standardization and dependability 
of the product, This coffee could 
always be trusted to be the same. 
There was never the slightest 
variation. It was clearly shown 
that coffee taken from different 
cans—one, by the way, from fresh 
stock, just in, and the other from. 
a tin from the old stock, now 
nearly a month on the shelves— 
was identical in quality and flavor. 


AN INTERESTING DEMONSTRATION 


In an unusually large manufac- 
turing plant an engrossed group 
gathered about a motor salesman 
who had everyone from the fac- 


tory manager to the humblest 
workers seemingly fascinated. 
This salesman had stopped near 
one of his own firm’s motors 
which had been installed on trial, 
and was methodically and seri- 
ously measuring its width, from 
one extremity to the other. 

He made an elaborate cere- 
mony of these measurements, and 
after comparative measurements 
of other types and makes of 
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motors in the same room, ex- 
plained the reason for this pe- 
culiar procedure. Nobody had 
ever witnessed such a thing be- 
fore in relation to motors. 

The same idea is featured in the 
advertising of the Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company. The following 
explains the salesman’s  stand- 
ardized demonstration : 


Measure the Motors Before You Buy. 
How do you usually buy equipment for 
your plant? You look at the different 
makes and compare them as to size, 
weight, appearance, and working capacity. 

not use the same common sense 
method in buying electric motors? 

After all it is the copper and iron 
which actually do the work in an elec- 
tric motor. The more of this material 
there is, the more work the motor will 
do. Compare the size of Lincoln 
Motors with any other motors of the 
same horse power. Measure them— 
weigh them—look at their workmanship. 


The illustrations show both 
salesmen and interested prospects, 
measuring motors with foot-rules. 

The salesman who sets out to 
convince people that Youngstown 
Pencil Channel has greater rigid- 
ity than the average, does not 


rely wholly upon talk and what 


others say. It may be an uncom- 
fortable and inconvenient practice, 
but he takes along with him a 
length of the metal. Then, he 
borrows an average length of 
channel from the prospect and 
proceeds to make a demonstra- 
tion. He holds the two far down 
to one end, and permits them to 
dangle out at his side. The aver- 
age pencil rod sags noticeably, 
while Youngstown Pencil Chan- 
nel is comparatively straight and 
rigid. It is a demonstration 
which leaves little room for argu- 
ment. 

This same idea makes’ equally 
convincing trade advertising. 
Photographs of the actual demon- 
stration are used, the two lengths 
of metal clearly marked. 

A salesman for a tool manu- 
facturing house “invented” a most 
novel method of illustrated argu- 
ment, and its success put it into 
universal usage throughout the 
staff of sixty-four road men. In 
his travels, this salesman had per- 
sonally interviewed the oldest em- 
ployees in a great number of 
plants; plants nationally known 
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and respected. If they spoke 
highly of the company’s tools, 
they were asked so to express 
themselves across the face of 
photographs of themselves, which 
they autographed. 

Having collected a number of 
these impressive human  docu- 
ments, the salesman would show 
them, rather casually, to prospects, 
at the same time giving occasional 
anecdotes about the men in ques- 
tion, many of whom were widely 
known in their lines. Plant man- 
agers were deeply interested, and 
would pore over the photographs 
and the hand-written praise. 

Now almost every salesman in 

that organization has his own 
“portrait gallery’ of factory 
celebrities. Some of these em- 
ployees have been with their 
plants fifty years. 
_ The Hughes Tool Company has 
just introduced an equally novel 
idea, featuring it in special color 
inserts in trade journals. Some 
seventy or more photographic 
character studies of popular field 
men who use rock drills and tool 
joints, are grouped on a page. 
And what an interesting collec- 
tion it is: young men and old, 
smiling men and _ stern-visaged 
types. 

“Do you know these men?” the 
headline asks. “A few of the 
thousands of field men who are 
users of our products. Repre- 
sented in the pictures shown on 
this page are contractors, superin- 
tendents, foremen, drillers and 
tool pushers from the rotary oil 
fields of the country. Name as 
many of them as you can.” Prizes 
are offered for the most complete 
list and the competition is already 
keen. The company’s _ salesmen 
manage to make an asset of the 
scheme as well. 

A salesman working for a 
house manufacturing office equip- 
ment of the smaller type, dropped 
into the advertising manager's 
office one day, and _ surprised 
everybody, even startled them, for 
they thought he had suddenly 
gone ‘mad, by throwing a model 
of a certain line straight across 
the room, slam bang against. the 
partition. Then he proceeded to 
step on it, throw it down again 
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Culture’s 
Advertisers 
One of a 
Series 


Just as Good | 
sans Turkey 


Many people eat cranberries just three days 
in the year—Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s Day. But why should any of us 
limit to these three days our enjoyment of 
the many wholesome and delicious dishes that 
can be made with cranberries? Everyone 
should EATMOR CRANBERRIES. 


The American Cranberry Exchange is en- 
deavoring to increase the consumption of 
cranberries by educational advertising, using 
a combination health and appetite appeal. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE was selected as one of 
the magazines to carry the cranberry adver- 
tising. 


Physical 
Cu ture 


W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 
1926 Broadway New York City 
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and otherwise give it the roughest 
kind of treatment. 

“What’s all this about?” the 
advertising manager demanded. 

“T was just posing for our next 
trade publication advertising pic- 
ture,” was the prompt response. 
“I’m sick and tired of the tame 
office scenes you have been run- 
ning. They don’t help us at all. 

“T’ve found that the biggest 
argument we had was the inde- 
structible character of our goods. 
They’ll stand just what I did to 
that desk letter file a minute ago. 
I did it once for the sake of a 
stubborn prospect. I was careful 
not to mar his floors or his walls, 
but I manhandled my goods for 
all I was worth and his eyes be- 
gan to dance as I did it. Here 
was something a lot better than 
miles of talk. 

“And now, after a year or so 
of my pet plan, I can’t resist the 
temptation to come in here and 
have my little say. I think our 
advertising is tame and I don’t 
mind making the statement em- 
phatic. Why not bring this 
demonstration to life in our in- 
dustrial magazine campaign?” 

The suggestion was accepted. 
And it has been the advertising 
theme ever since. 


E. G. Deane with Williamson 
Service 


Earle Glenn Deane, recently vice- 
president and sales manager of the 
David A. Coleman Company, St. Louis, 
has joined the oil-print process sign 
division of. the W. F. Williamson Ad- 
vertising Service, also of that city. 


Gehring Publications Appoint 
S. B. Potter 


Stuart B. Potter has been appointed 
Western manager, at Chicago, of the 
Gehring ' Publications. These include 
the National Hotel Review and Hotel 
Operation. He will cover the Mid-West- 
ern territory. 


American Radiator Transfers 
J. P. Moonan 


J. P. Moonan, of the planning and 
research department of the American 
Radiator Company, New York, has been 
transterred to the advertising depart- 
ment of that company at Buffalo. 
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“(Making the Printed 
Word Talk” 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am enclosing one of my Christmas 
cards, at the bottom of which you wil] 
find the word “Advercasting,” which, 
to my definition means “Making the 
printed word talk.” 

Should there be any disputes in time 
to come as to the origin or definition of 
this word, please be kind enough to 
credit the writer for its taception. 

. F. Srrva, 


R. SILVA’S word has been 

listed. It is a moot point 
whether the Tidewater Oil Com- 
pany, the Estate Stove Company 
and other manufacturers who dis- 
tributed phonograph records to 
dealers and consumers, could 
claim prior use of the definition. 
The word printed on wax did 
actually talk with the aid of a 
phonograph. And here is a man 
looking over my shoulder who 
maintains that the reading room 
for the blind in public libraries is 
full of books which make the 
printed word talk. But then the 
inventor of almost anything from 
a new word to a steam engine is 
always forced to bear the jealousy 
and disbelief of the multitude— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Has “Z.B.T.” Talcum 
Account 


The Crystal Chemical Company, New 
York, manufacturer of “Z.B.T.” tal- 
cum powder, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, Ine. advertising 
agency, also of New York. news: 
paper campaign in New York terri- 
tory is planned to start immediately. 


Joins Central Advertisers’ 
Agency 


William Polje, for five years as 
sistant sales and advertising manager of 
the Skelly Oil Com El Dorado, 
Kans., and Tulsa, Okla. has joined the 
—— Advertisers’ Agency, Wichita, 

ans. 


Joins Klauber Bros. & Co. 


Noreen Wilton-Price has joined Klav- 
ber Bros, Company, New York, 
Kabeco fabrics, in charge of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion. For the last 
four years she has been associated with 
the M. P. Gould Company, New York, 
advertising agency. 
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Instead 
of “taking a chance--”’ 


women all over the country safeguard their invest- 
ments in home furnishings and equipment by getting 
the advice of Priscilla’s Housekeepers before purchas- 
ing. 

Every day by telephone, by mail and in person, 
hundreds of women— many of them not regular 
subscribers to Modern Priscilla—ask our House- 
keepers, “What shall I buy?” 


The merit of articles advertised in Modern Priscilla 
they take for granted—particularly when the adver- 
tisement shows the Seal which indicates products 
tested and approved at the Priscilla Proving Plant. 


If you sell the things women buy, Priscilla can also 
help safeguard your advertising investment. She will 
test your product without charge—recommend it if 
she finds it worthy. And the advertising pages of 
Modern Priscilla give you direct contact, at a low 
rate, with more than 600,000 of your best prospects. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 


New York . BOSTON Chicago 
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FARM, STOCK axn HOME 


NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


(Merged January 15, 1925) 


Appoints 


E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency 


National Representatives 


Effective January 2, 1925 


OFFICES 


NEW YORK ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE 
DAKOTA-FARMER 


Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Appoints 


E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency 


National Representatives 


Effective January 2, 1925 


OFFICES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


——— 
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these securities was saved. 


Buying sound securities is one way to 
But good 
securities are not the only paper that can 


profit through good “ paper.” 


earn and save money for you. 


PRINTERS’ 


A sum of money equal to the interest on 
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This is the booklet that made the 
saving possible. 


A year’s interest saved 
The choice of paper did it! 


Wor you pass up a chance to 
save a whole year’s interest on 
four $1000 five per cent securities? 

One advertiser made this saving in 
issuing a booklet. By printing this 
booklet on a light, thin paper he cut 
down the mailing cost 2c on each copy, 
saving $200. 

And yet, perhaps the saving in mail- 
ing cost was not the most important 
economy. 

This 834 x 11 inch booklet contains 
important statistics, which the busi- 
ness man will use if he can carry them 
conveniently. 

Folded twice to a compact 334 x 
834, this collection of valuable figures 
can easily be slipped into the coat 
pocket. 

Because it is compact and light, it 
will be carried and used by the busi- 
ness man who would soon throw away 
a heavier, more bulky booklet. 

The salesman who prefers to make 
his calls with hands empty will make 
this booklet a bosom friend. It will go 
about with him, unobtrusive, out of 
sight, yet always ready with the facts 
and figures he needs. 

The thin compactness of this book- 
let is made possible by the use of 
Warren’s Thintext, a remarkably 
light paper, so thin that it takes 1184 
pages to bulk up to an inch. 

When weight and bulk should be 
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kept down to the minimum, as in large 
catalogs and other mailing pieces, and 
in books that salesmen carry, or that 
people lift frequently and refer to 
often—Warren’s Thintext is the paper 
to use. 

Thintext takes a good, clear impres- 
sion from type and engravings. It is 
strong—withstands lots of thumbing 
and handling. 

Our booklet, “ Making it Easy to 
Plan Printing on Warren’s Thintext” 
tells, and shows in pictures, how well- 
known firms are saving money in 
various ways by the use of a light, 
thin, strong paper. You can obtain 
this book without cost to you by 
writing S. D. Warren Company, 101 
Milk St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


THINTEXT 


one of WARREN'S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


—for folders, such as “ Directions for 
Using,” to be enclosed with drug 
preparations, watches, and in other 
small packages where space is lim- 
ited; 

To greatly reduce the weight and 
bulk of sales-manuals, reference books 
and other printed matter carried by 
salesmen; 

To keep down mailing costs on large 
lists and catalogs of many pages 
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What Cost—Sampling? 


Putting the Cost Hounds on the Trail of the Sampling Dollar 


By James H. Collins 


A we April day, not six years 
ago, two prospectors were 
rattling over a little-traveled 
California road in a battered Ford. 

They were John Kelly and 
Hamp Williams, the latter a half- 
breed Piute Indian. 

Kelly’s hat blew off, and Wil- 
liams went back to get it. Notic- 
ing a small hole that some pros- 
pector had dug, he filled Kelly’s 
hat with the loose rock which had 
been thrown out. 

“This stuff looks like silver ore 
to me,” he said, coming back to 
the car. 

“Say, Hamp! That’s the best 
hat I’ve got!” protested Kelly. “I 
wish you wouldn’t use it for an 
ore bag.” 

Back in town, they had the 
samples assayed—and thus was 
discovered the California-Rand, at 
Randsburg, the largest producing 
silver mine in the State. It 
vielded more than $1,000,000 worth 
of silver the first year. 

A sample of silver ore and a 
sample of breakfast food—what 
connection ? 

They clicked together in my 
mind as I listened to another 
story — that of a market investi- 
gator who was talking about 
house-to-house sampling. 

In a certain city, a certain 
manufacturing concern had dis- 
tributed generous samples of a 
food product from door to door. 
Besides the cost of nearly five 
tons of the product given away, 
the cost of sampling had been close 
to five cents per family. But the 
local retailers had warmed up to 
the idea of a house-to-house cam- 
paign, and had given advance 
orders for the product. Or 
rather, they had increased their 
stocks, for the stuff was already 
fairly well established in that 
town. 

To the chagrin of the manu- 
facturer, sales did not perceptibly 
increase, even while the effect of 
the campaign was warm. 


lon 8 T1026 


A market sleuth went out inde- 
pendently to discover why. He 
plodded from house to house, 
ringing doorbells and questioning 
people. 

“We don’t use it,” was the com- 
mon answer. 

“Why ?” 

“Well, we don’t like it.” 

“Have you tried it?” 

“Yes, some feller left a sample 
here the other day, and we used 
some of that.” 

“No market investigator is 
worth his traveling expenses un- 
less he goes below the surface in 
such a situation and gets the real 
facts,” this investigator told me. 
“The product had been dis- 
tributed, but not explained. 
Newspaper advertising, running at 
the same time, telling what the 
product was all about, why it 
would impart health, vigor, wis- 
dom and beauty to the people who 
ate it, would have given the 
sample .an interested reception. A 
long-haired Indian medicine show 
doctor, standing on the corner and 
extolling the product until people 
wanted it, would have done the 
same thing on a smaller scale.” 


WHEN SAMPLES BECOME VALUABLE 


In other words, the food prod- 
uct sample had no more value in 
the householder’s eye than those 
pieces of rock lying in the pros- 
pect hole before John and Hamp 
came along. When the rock was 
analyzed by an assayer, and its 
value explained, people rushed to 
stake out claims. 

It is a definite principle in 
sampling that the distribution 
must be backed by understanding. 
For lack of understanding, every 
other sample of this food product 
killed a potential customer — the 
product was put into her home 
but not into her mind. 

There are many kinds of sam- 
pling. But like every other form 
of advertising, the value of a 
particular method is determined 
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~ When weight and bulk should be 
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by cost and results—nothing else. 

In sampling by coupon in news- 
paper and periodical advertising, 
the results generally justify the 
cost. The advertising puts the 
product into the reader’s mind, 
and the advertiser can give him 
the alternative of buying at a re- 
tail store or sending for a sample. 
In the latter case, the inquiry is 
an inexpensive by-product of the 
advertising, and the advertiser is 
justified in spending five or ten 
cents to demonstrate his product 
to the most deeply interested 
readers. In many cases, the 
reader’s interest is sharpened to 
the point where he will pay mailing 
charges on the sample. 

Another inexpensive method of 
sampling is the ten-cent size of 
many advertised articles now sold 
in the  five-and-ten-cent stores. 
There is a real merchandising 
lesson in the ten-cent sizes of 
famous’ dentifrices, cosmetics, 
soaps and other products. You 
will find them piled high on the 
counters. I assume that the 
manufacturers make a profit on 
their miniature packages — cer- 
tainly the chain stores do. But 
the chief value, undoubtedly, is a 
sampling value. The small pack- 
age gives folks an opportunity to 
try, for a nominal sum, products 
they have seen advertised. The 
little packages are very handy to 
pack up for traveling. But the 
sale of regular size packages 
through other dealers hasn’t de- 
creased, and these dealers do not 
seem to be at all worried about 
ten-cent competition. What hap- 
pens, apparently, is that people 
who try the ten-cent size, and like 
it, buy more for the money in 
the regular size. 

When it comes to house-to- 
house sampling, however, it is not 
so easy to justify the cost. 

For years, and years, and years, 
house-to-house ‘sampling has been 
done as a matter of course by 
manufacturers in certain fields— 
—particularly foods, soaps and 
remedies. There is more than one 
large concern spending upward 
of a million dollars yearly in this 
form of advertising. 

Until lately, however, nobody 
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lists and catalogs of many pages 
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has considered it worth while to 
put the cost hounds on the trail 
of the sampling dollar.. Now it 
has finally been done, not by any 
of the manufacturers spending the 
millions, but by the fellows with 
other forms of advertising to sell 
—fellows who felt that the house- 
to-house business was expensive 
and wasteful, and who believed 
that their kind of advertising was 
cheaper and better and who went 
out after the cost figures, and 
seem to have proved their case. 

At least, they have something 
interesting to say. I don’t vouch 
for their facts and conclusions, 
but if your advertising includes 
house-to-house sampling, you may 
be able to get some new light on 
your own proposition. 

The big thing in such a sam- 
pling, say these investigators—the 
motive that leads many manufac- 
turers to keep sampling crews on 
the road all year round, and in 
some cases cover territory as 
often as four times a year—is the 
magical effect upon the dealer. 
For years, the dealer has been 
keen about sampling. There was 
a time when house-to-house sam- 
pling came pretty nearly being the 
only form of advertising, not only 
for the manufacturer of soap and 
pills, but of a product as different 
as the New York Ledger. Robert 
Bonner and his competitors used 
to distribute sample sheets con- 
taining the first instalment of 
serial stories, to continue which, 
the reader had to become a pur- 
chaser of subsequent issues. 

House-to-house sampling ap- 
peals to the retailer because it is 
something being done by the 
manufacturer right in his neigh- 
borhood, among his _ customers, 
and something tangible that he 
can see with his own eyes. 

He can see it with his own 
eyes, but as Herrmann the Great 
used to say, in announcing a feat 
of prestidigitation, “When I tell 
you to look here, you look some- 
where else!” 

Quite innocently, both the dealer 
and the manufacturer have been 
looking at house-to-house sam- 
pling, when they should have 
(Continued on page 107) 
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ELEVEN YEARS 
of 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


In the New York Evening Field 


1924 marks the eleventh year of advertising leadership 
held by the New York Evening Journal among New 
York evening newspapers. 


The selling power of the largest evening circulation in 
America—666,886 copies at 3c each—has made this con- 
tinuous advertising supremacy possible for the Evening 
Journal and profitable for its advertisers. 


14,409,150 lines of Advertising 


were published in the Evening Journal during 1924. 
This was the largest volume ever published in one year 
in the Evening Journal’s history. It was also the 
largest volume ever published by any evening 
paper in New York. 


A Gain of 1,481,130 Lines 


was made over 1923. That year, in turn, had been the 
largest previous year in advertising that the Evening 
Journal had ever experienced. 


Agate lines are the yardsticks by which the preference 
of advertisers can be measured. Their preference for the 
Evening Journal among New York evening papers is 
clearly shown. t 


This is the most practical proof that, in this market of 
9,000,000 people, the Evening Journal will sell goods 
better and a little more quickly than any other evening 
paper that advertisers can use. 















America’s greatest evening newspaper 


argest evening circulation in America and at 3c a copy 
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New England Is One 0 


New England always has been one of your best sales 
territories. Its population is concentrated. Its buy- 
ing power is well above the average. New England 
factories are working; her workers are spending. 
New England has been one of the first major markets 
to feel the full results of returning prosperity. In 
planning your selling campaign for this year consider 
these facts: 


On a basis of savings and income tax returns, New 
Englanders have more money to spend than the aver- 
age consumer. Their per capita wealth, according to 
the U. S. Census Bureau, is $3,306 as compared with 
$2,918 for the United States. Their per capita net 
income on tax returns is $257.99; while the average 
for the country is only $184.65. 


Sales costs in New England are low. Here is a terri- 


Each of the Newspapers here nam 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE SALEM, MASS., NEWS 


Daily Circulation 22,685 P. O.—2c copy Daily Circulation 21,154 P. 0. 


. 2 Member A. B. C. 
Population 71,000, with suburbs 100,000 Population 43,697, with suburbs 150 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINH 


Daily Circulation 16,627 A.B.C.—3c copy ee tee © ©. 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,00 


HAVERHILL, MASS., GAZETTE BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRES 


Daily Circulation 12,983 A. B. C. 
Daily Circulation 15,400 A. B. C. Memter A. B. C. 


Population 53,884, with suburbs 100,000 Population 22,779, with suburbs 400 
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our Best Markets 


tory that can be covered most efficiently and economi- 
cally. Cities are close together. Salesmen can cover 
important territories at a minimum expense. 


With their diversified industries New Englanders 
have many vocations. There are skilled and unskilled 
industrial workers, miners, farmers, mariners, fisher- 
men, those who cater to year-round tourists, etc. 
Where such diversification exists you have a market 
where merchandise always moves. Right now all 
New England’s industries are busy. 


Listed below are thirteen outstanding New England 
markets. Each one is covered by a newspaper dom- 
inating its trading area. You can cover all of these 
important trading zones with an advertising cam- 
paign at about the same cost that you would ap- 
propriate to capture a large metropolitan market. 


a power in its home community. 


TELEGRAM 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER WORCESTER, MASS. Gazette 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 42,171 P.O. Daily Circulation 86,049 A. B. C. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 
NEW LONDON,CT., DAY (&vening) ‘ 
Daily Cir. over 12,079 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 PAWTUCKET, R. I, TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation 25,711 A. B. C. 
HARTFORD, CT., TIMES Serves territory of 130,000 
=< Cir ulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
opulation 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
TAUNTON, MASS., GAZETTE Daily Circulation 27,792 
Daily Circulation 8,479 A. B. C. Member A. B. C. 
Populat 40,000, with suburbs 60,000 Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
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Facts About Japan 
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Japan’s trade with the United States exceeds that of 
all the South American countries combined. 


Over 95% of the Japanese people are literate and 
can be reached through the daily press. 


Japan Proper has a population of 60,000,000, con- 
centrated in an area slightly more than half the size 
of Texas. 


Advertisers can cover the entire Empire through the 
columns of “The Quality Group” of Dailies, con- 
sisting of The Japan Advertiser, Jiji Shimpo, Hochi 
Shimbun, Tokyo Asahi, Osaka Asahi and Osaka Jiji. 


Combined Net Paid Circulation 2,662,000 Daily 


Special Representatives in America 


TRANS- PACIFIC ADVERTISING & SERVICE BUREAU, Inc. 


JosePH P. Barry, Vice-President 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Circulation data and rates supplied for every publication 
in Japan. Over 200 Far Eastern publications on our lists. 
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looked elsewhere. The cost 
hound has looked elsewhere, and 
here is what happens: 

“How much money did you 
spend sampling Springfield?” he 
asks the manufacturer, and it is 
usually simple bookkeeping to 
figure up what the samples cost, 
how much was paid the sampling 
crews, and what the cost came to 
per family. It may be as low as 
one cent, but it is more likely to 
be nearer five. 

“All right,’ continues the cost 
sleuth. “Suppose we see what 
that much money will buy in 
other kinds of advertising. How 
much newspaper space, for ex- 
ample? What sort of magazine 
campaign? How many boards, 
how many car cards?” 

A young author once went to 
Bob Davis with the plot of a 
story. Bob Davis is Mr. Munsey’s 
right-hand man editorially, and 
has probably found and _ trained 
more American authors than any 
other editor in captivity. He lis- 
tened until the young writer said, 
“So he went into the soap busi- 


ness.” 

“He did, did he?” said Bob, 
with finality. “Your story blows 
up there—he went into the soap 
business, and you have nothing 
more to tell.” 

There’s nothing more to say for 
house-to-house sampling when you 
begin to compare it on a cost basis 
with other mediums, even if your 
cost is as low as one cent per 
family. Advertising men know 
that the cost is lower in periodicals 
and still lower in newspapers, and 
even lower in street cars and on 
boz ird S.. 

, sampling is only one in- 
sertion, whereas the same money 
judi cee allotted, would pay for 
a real campaign. 

Given information like this, the 
sam| ling manufacturer begins to 
thir ‘ 

And the cost finders tell him 
something even more startling that 
the dealer is thinking, too. 

Until recently, he has given 
hearty assent to the idea of 
a sampling campaign in his ter- 
ritory. But the results, checked 
up in his own store, have often 
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been disappointing. And that dis- 
appointment is explained when the 
investigator lays the cost facts 
before him. 

Also until recently, he has had 
no basis for judgment between dif- 
ferent advertising mediums. These 
comparisons reveal the superior 
advertising value of the other 
mediums. He has endorsed house- 
to-house sampling because he 
didn’t know what it cost, or what 
the money would buy in news- 
paper or periodical space, posters, 
paint or cards. 


SOME TRUTHS ABOUT SAMPLING 


The investigator finds, in going 
from house-to-house, that the de- 
sirable consumers, the people of 
the community with real purchas- 
ing power, pay almost no attention 
to samples thrown in the door- 
yard, while people not so well off 
regard them as something saved, 
and nothing more. He finds the 
dealers divided in about the same 
way. The small retailer, doing a 
tiny fraction of the town’s busi- 
ness, thinks sampling is great, 
where the half-dozen dealers in 
the community who do 70 to 80 
per cent of the business in the 
particular article sampied, regard 
such a campaign with indifference, 
and even discount whatever effect 
it may have. They discount it by 
sidestepping 90 per cent of the 
inquiries stimulated by the cam- 
paign, because they have found, 
by experience, that demand soon 
falls off—such “advertising” lacks 
staying power. For the 10 per 
cent of inquiries that cannot be 
disregarded, customers who must 
be given whatever they ask for, 
they order a very small stock of 
the product and usually have some 
of that left as a “sticker.” 

“Then house-to-house sampling 
is headed for the scrap pile?” 

“Not at all!” the investigators 
reply. “Some of the largest con- 
cerns which have been doing it for 
years, are now seriously consider- 
ing abandoning it altogether. But 
house-to-house sampling has _ its 
uses, and always will. For certain 
purposes it is a real medium—the 
only one available. 

“For instance, the new manufac- 
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turer, with a distinctive product, 
who wants to break into a local 
market. Sampling has for years 
and years been a great standby in 
the ‘Soap business. Let’s take 
soap 
oA city of 100,000 population, 
or 20,000 homes. A dozen of the 
nationally advertised brands well 
established. And probably a dozen 
regionable brands carried regu- 
larly by dealers. These are toilet, 
laundry, shampoo, antiseptic and 
medicinal soaps. You start up 
manufacturing soap in that city, 
and would be glad to make a place 
for yourself in your own town as 
a beginning. If you simply make 
another Colgate’s, Ivory, Packer, 
Lifebuoy or Woodbury — what 
chance do you stand against their 
newspaper, periodical and other 
advertising, their salesmen and 
connections? None whatever. 
“But suppose you make a dis- 
tinctive soap? It is so effective, 
that a sample with a few words of 
explanation, furnishes its own 
demonstration. With that sort of 
product, you can sample from 
house-to-house, and need no ad- 
vertising support. With economy, 
it. will probably be possible to put 
a sample in every home in the 
town for $300 to $500. That is 
a high price to pay, compared with 
advertising for national brands. 
But you have to make a start, and 
must pay it, and it is really the 
cheapest way for you to break in. 
“For the distinctive product, 
the thing that demonstrates itself 
by its novelty, sampling is pretty 
sure to be effective. You can dis- 
tribute from house-to-house, or 
mail to people in the telephone di- 
rectory, or get lists of good cus- 
tomers from retailers, or sample 
by coupon—there are many ways, 
but if the thing is striking in it- 
self, sampling will create demand. 
It’s just a question of cost. 
“Early last year, a breakfast 
food concern did some house-to- 
house sampling in certain terri- 
tories. We followed up, ringing 
the doorbells. Nine times in ten, 
people remembered getting a 
sample of something or other, but 
couldn’t remember the name. That 
was because the product had no 
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distinctive character. There are 
dozens of cereal flakes on the 
market, all more or less alike, 
There is nothing distinctive about 
oatmeal, except the different 
colored ‘packages in which various 
brands are packed. But there is 
something’ distinctive in Shredded 
Wheat, Puffed Wheat, and Grape 
Nuts. They are different from 
anything else in the breakfast 
food industry, and make an im- 
pression. 

“There’s nothing in the average 
dental paste likely to arouse curi- 
osity today. But twenty years 
ago, when people were using plain 
tooth-powder and soap, the first 
tooth-paste was distinctive, and 
made an impression. It frothed, 
and had a pleasant flavor, and the 
first claim was made for medicinal 
properties. Sampling was one of 
the most effective methods used in 
introducing that dentifrice — 
coupon sampling, not promiscuous 
distribution. It was novel, it 
aroused interest, it made an im- 
pression. 


WHERE SAMPLING FALLS DOWN 


“Sampling is often good for in- 
troduction, but seldom for main- 
tenance. If it isn’t repeated often 
enough, or supported by advertis- 
ing, people forget. And if it is 
done too often there is the high 
cost of sampling to consider and 
the waste. Children get samples. 
Customers who would otherwise 
buy the stuff wait for samples—it 
is common nowadays, you know, 
to sample some food products 
with full size packages. Sampling 
four times a year is about as in- 
tensive a use of this method as you 
could desire. But compare it with 
advertising on the basis of inser- 
tions. It means telling the story 
only once every three months. 

“To sum up, apart from cost, 
only the distinctive article tells 
its own story; for the familiar 
article it is necessary to use other 
advertising to create the ‘frame of 
mind’ without which the sample 
is left cold.” 

He wound up by giving me an- 
other angle on sampling, an un- 
usual one — its effect upon the 

(Continued on page 113) 
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THE LIONEL CORPORATION 


“T-YESPITE our being faced with the seemingly 

impossible problem of obtaining an additional 
quantity of our catalogues in time for the Holiday 
Season, we felt reasonably sure that your plant could 
do the work. Our high opinion of your ability to 
help us but of avery embarrassing position was more 
than justified. Not only was the work up to your 
usual high standard, but the delivery was exception- 
ally rapid. We appreciate the spirit you showed in 


this matter.” 
J. LIONEL COWEN, President 


ORTY - four pages 

in four colors— 
thirty thousand 
copies— immediate 
delivery — this was a 
“seemingly impossi- 
ble problem” to Mr. 
Cowen. Nothing 
is impossible to 
Goldmann that is 
capable of being 
printed. 


2 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since Eighteen Seventy Six 
Telephone FRANKLIN 4520 ™ 


VERSATILITY : “The ability to produce with 
equal facility work of widely varying 


character and requirements.” 








ne of a series of advertisements on the Versatility of the Goldmann Plant Q 
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Weat 
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BUY WHERE YOU SEE THIS SS fem. 
ra 


It Means ~ Good 
~Good py Se 


~ Wear 


The Advertising Director of The Goodys 
us permission to publish the following 
his recent letters— 


“You certainly. have a right to take 
credit for all the advertising effect the tra 
feels, because Street Car advertising is 0 
only consumer medium for heels. 


Most of us probably could not remember where 
saw the advertising on particular products that m 
us want those products. But we would want 
products. In other words, the function of ad 
tising is not to impress the medium on the c 
sumer’s mind, butto impressthe product. Ifpeo 
buy a product in increasing numbers while | 
advertised, then that advertising is produc 
results. 


STREET RAILWAYS WE! 
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@e & Rubber Co., Mr. L. L. King, has given 
ting advertising thoughts, from one of 


4 


he ordinary person, you must remember, doesn’t 
eawhoop about advertising. He is not opposed 
it, but ‘he treats it as he would treat a tree or 
ilding. He gives it attention only when it interests 
mand only when he pleases. He may see it day 
er day, just as you see the fire hydrant in front 
your apartment, but never realize that he sees it. 


he thing that pleases me is that our shoe 
ding jobbers and repairmen, through our 
el advertising, have come to realize the 
ue of the kind of advertising offered by 
treet Cars—the value of tremendous circula- 
onsand multiple continuous impressions.” 


S FER TISING COMPANY 
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sampling manufacturer’s sales 


force. 

As an illustration, he cited a 
manufacturer who samples from 
house-to-house four times a year. 
And four times a year his sales- 
men visit the trade. Salesman and 
sample are closely synchronized, 
so the former arrives just on the 
eve of the next house-to-house 
distribution. 

And the salesman talks sam- 
pling—not the product. 

He draws for the dealer a men- 
tal picture of the sample crews 
placing a trial size in every home. 
He dwells upon the practical re- 
minders for old purchasers, the 
actual demonstration to possible 
new customers, the number of 
homes in that dealer’s neighbor- 
hood that will be reached. 

He dwells on everything except 
the product, and depends so much 
on sampling as a sales argument 
that the fellow selling a competi- 
tive product on its merits can 
generally sell all around him. 

‘T’'ve gone around with sales- 
men just before a sampling cam- 
paign, and have seen them work 
all day for $15 or $20 worth of 
orders,” this investigator told me. 

In the same time a competitor’s 
salesman, sticking strictly to his 
product, sold five or ten times as 
much, and following on the other 
fellow’s heels at that. The first 
salesman depended upon sampling 
to such a degree that he had 
grown rusty in straight selling. 
His sales were small, because 
dealers are no longer hypnotized 
by sampling. And as time passes, 
they will be less and less hospit- 
able to this form of advertising.” 

See where that touches you! 


Myers-Beeson-Golden Close 
Toledo Office 


Myers-Beeson-Golden, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has closed its Toledo 
office. _ All. accounts will be handled 
from New York, 

Willard Myers, president, will be 

ted george in the New York 

- In direct charge of all operations. 
Harold P. Woodcock, now vice-pres- 
ident, ill be in charge of copy and 
f ms. ©. A, Wigg, formerly with the 
oledo office will be in charge of art 
and layout. Miss N. H. Golden will be 
Space buyer. 
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Program 
of Furniture School 
Takes Form 


DWARD A. FILENE and 

Roger Babson will lecture be- 
fore the 300 merchants attending 
the National Retail Furniture 
School to convene at Grand 
Rapids, January 20 to 30. The 
school will be conducted by the 
Grand Rapids Furniture Record 
for the National Retail Furniture 
Association. The ten-day course 
is planned to give each man a de- 
tailed insight into the specific duty 
he is performing and to present a 
thorough outline of all branches 
of the furniture industry. There 
is a registration fee, as for college 
courses, and each man agrees to 
attend every session. 

The program includes trips 
through Grand Rapids factories 
where demonstrations with actual 
plant equipment will be made by 
well known men actually engaged 
in the production end of the in- 
dustry. Regular feature evening 
talks will be held, to which all 
branches of the industry will be 
invited. 

Invitations to speak have been 
extended. to Herbert Hoover, 
Julius Barnes, former president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; A. D. Smith, pres- 
ident of the California Retail 
Furniture Association and Adolph 
Karpen, president of the Amer- 
ican Homes Bureau. Advertising 
topics include theory and practice, 
actual preparation of furniture 
copy and responsibility to the 
public. 


J. S. Slocum with Boston 


Representatives 

joined the 
sales staff of Burlingame & Burns, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, Boston. He was 
formerly with the Philadelphia office of 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Jameson S. Slocum has 


Ink Account for 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Thaddeus Davids Ink Company, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of inks 
and adhesives, has placed its advertising 
account with Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
New York, advertising agency. 





Tricky Effects Obtained with Solid 
Black and White 


The Daring Things Which Are Being Done in a Line Technique Which 
Deals in Two Planes Only 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HILE turning over the 

pages of a trade paper re- 
cently we were suddenly stopped 
by one advertisement which “stood 
out” from all others in that issue. 
In fact, it was so prominent that 
we were tempted to investigate it 
and weigh the reasons for its at- 
traction. 

Technique would appear to ex- 
plain it. The subject was by no 
means unusual, but the art han- 
dling made it seem astonishingly 
new. This technique was a new 
adaptation of an exceedingly old 
method—the judicious contrasts 
of white and black in a line 
drawing. 

Mere weight of black in an il- 
lustration does not necessarily sig- 
nify strength. It may even antag- 
onize the eye. Poster blacks are 
most effective when they are bal- 
anced judiciously by almost equal 
areas of white. To strike this bal- 
ance properly demands a high de- 
gree of skill. 

An artist who has made a very 
pronounced success in this admit- 
tedly specialized field found it so 
ditticult to avoid intermediate 
shades and unnecessary detail that 
he literally compelled himself to 
keep to the poster handling by 
working on black drawing paper. 
He painted in such additional 
features as were wanted, in white, 

This is mentioned in order to 
elaborate the fact that it is far 
from easy to produce these ap- 
parently “simple” illustrations. 
The temptation is always to “add 
just a-little bit more,” whereupon 


they grow involved. 

In the case of the New Jersey 
Zinc Company campaign, it was 
necessary to concentrate attention 
upon the roofs of houses and the 


drains which led from them, 
Nothing else mattered, and the 
black and white treatment was 


ideal for the purpose. All during 
the winter months it was possible 
to make white snow on roofs and 
the deep shadows of night serve 
as the art theme for the series, 
Intermediate tones and details 
were irrelevant and could be dis- 
pensed with. 

The use of masses of black is, 
actually, an  almosg scientific 
study. They mean next to noth- 
ing when not relieved and set off 
by corresponding areas of white, 
as has been suggested. Why are 
black silhouettes popular? Be- 
cause, as a general rule, they are 
superimposed against white paper. 
There is no background. They 
startle the eye. Clutter them up 
with intermediate tones, and half 
their charm disappears instantly. 





SOLID BLACK FOR BLACK SHOES 


We have seen a dozen experi- 
ments made by an advertiser who 
wished to use newspaper and mag- 
azine reproductions of _ black 
shoes. Each drawing led to the 
one simplified effect, namely, 
black and white and the entire 
elimination of intermediate values. 
The moment the dominant note 
was solid black, relieved by deft 
touches of highlight, the shoes 
sparkled and shone with anima- 
tion. Other attempts, with many 
lines, and halftones of grey, com- 
plicated the issue. They were not 
nearly so attractive as the two- 
tone illustrations. 

The idea may be applie: d to line 
drawings and to the retouching of 
merchandise alike. 

A few seasons ago a New York 
theatrical producer conceived the 
idea of getting entirely away from 
the extremely elaborate and multi- 
colored stage sets so often seen, 
and of staging an entire act im 
black and white, poster style. It 
received a greater tribute of pop- 
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Globe the Premie 


For More Than 30 Years the Leader in Boston 
Advertising Field 


During 1924 the Boston Globe Printed 
14,328,068 Lines of Advertising 


Leading the Second Boston Paper by 
- 1,768,714 Lines of Advertising 


1924 was another Boston Globe year. The: Bost@.,.' 
Globe, during the 12 months ending December 3m 
printed | 4,328,068 lines of advertising, leading all ot 
Boston papers, making the 3lst consecutive year 
which the Globe has been in first place in the adver 
ing field. 


The total number of lines of advertising printed in t 
Boston papers, having Daily and Sunday editions, d 
ing 1924, was: 


* Boston Globe, 14,328,06 


Second Paper 12,559,354 
Third Paper 11,599,426 


*Please note, that the Boston Globe does not publish special page 7 
special editions 


Make the Globe Fir 
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iefNewspaper In Boston 


Boston Globe First in Department Store Advertising, in Automobile 
nd Accessory Advertising, in Want and Classified Advertising, and in 
Estate Advertising. 


The figures printed below are of great interest to advertisers. During 
924 the total advertising printed in papers having Daily and Sunday 
jitions under the various classifications was: 


Department Store Advertising 


2,879,620 Lines 
2,164,953 Lines 


Want and Classified Advertising 
534,145 Advts 
160,954 Advts 
65,460 Advts 


Automobile and Accessory Advertising > 
Boston Globe 1,670,979 Lines 
Second Paper 1,099,316 Lines 
Third Paper 761,673 Lines 


Real Estate Advertising 
Boston Globe 115,631 Advts 
Second Paper 32,565 Advts 
Third Paper 7,366 Advts 


The acid test of the advertising value of a newspaper is the number of 
dividual advertisers who use its columns. In Boston, the Globe carries 
nny thousands more individual advertisements each week than any 
her Boston paper. 

oston Globe’s Remarkabie Showing in Department Store Advertising 
The growth of the Boston Globe's business in the past. few years has been 
emarkable. In some fields it has been more noticeable than in others. In the 


Department Store field the Globe has taken the lead in total Department Store 
dvertising printed, both in the Daily and Sunday editions. The figures for 1924: 


Boston Daily Globe. . .. .2,508,047 Lines 
Second Paper 2,234,747 Lines 
Globe’s Lead 273,300 Lines 


Boston Sunday Globe... . . . 1,436,291 Lines 
Second Paper 644,873 Lines 
Globe’s Lead 791,418 Lines 


Daily and Sunday Globe. . . .3,944,338 Lines 
Second Paper 2,879,620 Lines 
Globe’s Lead 1,064,718 Lines 
For information about the Boston Globe, ask the local advertiser, the man on 
the ground, who knows where he gets the best results. e Department Store 


dvertisers—the Want and Classified advertisers—in Becten use the Daily and 
Bunday Globe. 


Boston Globe First in Total Number of Lines of eee Printed— 
First in Results to Advertisers! 


on Your Boston List 
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ular applause than anything in the 
entire show, proving that color 
and infinite detail are not essential 
to compelling display. 

Nothing proves this to a more 
convincing degree than the modern 
idea in retouching. It ranges any- 
where from an automobile to a 
radio receiving set. Where once 
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no assistance on the part of 
the artist, however, for figures 
may be posed in certain lights and 
against certain backgrounds which 
produce a 99 per cent black sil- 
houette. 

Black, as black, should always 
“mean something.” 

Merely to paint in heavy areas, 
because it means a 
“stronger illustration” 
is to invite defeat, 
The rule is so clearly 
established that many 
newspapers will “gray 


down” these heavy 
masses of black if 
they .are not legiti- 


mately employed. 
To demonstrate 
this in a practical 
manner: An _ adver- 
tiser wished to show 
his package, a toilet 
preparation, against 
solid black back- 
grounds, because, as 
he said: “it makes a 
strong advertisement 
that nobody can over- 
look.” The first series 
prepared _ merely 
superimposed line 
drawings of the 
products against a 
square of black. 








they cannot rust. 


“Neither snow nor rain nor heat—” 


ical, 
will be few. Conductor pipes, gutters, and standing seam 
roofing of Horse 

Head Zinc are 20€NewJersey Zinc 


ermanent, for 160 Proat Street, New York Cury 


Then came an ar- 
tist who decided that 
the black back- 
grounds could stand 
for something. They 
might take the place 











THIS POSTERY BLACK AND WHITE TREATMENT 


STOPS THE EYE 


it was considered the thing to in- 
troduce no less than a dozen 
gradated tints, the retoucher uses 
now no more than three tints and 
often just solid areas of black 
picked out with white highlights. 

Photography has hit upon the 
possibilities of the plan. A series 
with a camera touch, although 
really original drawings, suggests 
quaint old-fashioned figures of the 
Crinoline days, and the figures are 
almost “solid black” relieved by 
delicate and transparent tones of 
grey. They are singularly in- 
teresting. The camera requires 


of color and of ro- 
mance, His first il- 
lustration placed a 
large package against 
A few stars sprinkled 
over the somber setting and a 
crescent moon. Just these little 
touches of postery white on the 
black, made the black ‘‘mean some- 
thing.” It is an excellent point to 
keep in mind. 

An advertiser of electric flash- 
lights had been content to show 
the product and a flare of light 
blazing across the dead surface, 
It was cruel, cold and uninterest- 
ing. 

An artist took these same draw- 
ings and revolutionized their pos- 
sibilities. In one, a few white lines 


a night sky. 
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ne ETROIT industry and business is pre- 
h : paring for the “biggest-ever” year. 

Motor car manufacturers. are planning a 

ar- tremendous production. Although 1924 set a 
rs new record for progress in The Fourth City, 
we leaders in every line anticipate greater records 
ney for 1925. In this huge market—one of the 
ace busiest, most active, most prosperous in 
‘America, The* Detroit Free Press can always 
Y be depended upon by the national advertiser 
ast to place his selling message in the greatest 
led number of good homes best equipped to buy 
tle what he has to sell. 

the Forms for the Free Press Automobile 
e Show Number Close Jan. 15th 


‘ Che Detroit Free Press 


“Starts the Day in Detroit’ 


Bt VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
National Representatives 


vs New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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suggested a tent in the woods, in 
another, a dash or two meant 
stairs leading down to a basement, 
and so on. But the black areas 
now became living suggestions. 
They were real darkness. Yet 
only the slightest additions in 
white were necessary to bring 
about this remarkable transfor- 
mation. 

Black should stir the imagina- 
tion when it is used. 

It does not fulfil its greater 
possibilities if it does not mean 
much, in an illustrative sense. Use 
it, but use it judiciously. 

We have in mind a certain odd 
and altogether original Cadillac 
page. It illustrated the interior 
of a luxuriant limousine. But the 
lighting was such that the entire 
interior of the car was in com- 
plete shadow. It was, therefore, 
practically black. Through the 
windows, sparingly introduced, 
the outer street lights could be 
seen. There were reflecter high- 
lights but they were few indeed, 
and employed with discretion. It 
may be said that 80 per cent of 
the picture was “solid black.” 

There were only these contrast- 
ing touches, and yet you sensed the 
detail of the car’s interior. It was 
not really concealed. The black 
was significant of woodwork, of 
upholstery, of all that was missing, 
as detailed drawings usually go. 

There is nothing gloomy nor de- 
pressing in black, provided the use 
of it suggests the right thing. 

A manufacturer of jewelry, in- 
tent upon making his illustrations 
more effective and compelling, hit 
upon the familiar expedient of 
placing a few bright articles 
against great masses of black. But 
when these displays began to ap- 
pear, he was wholly conscious of 
the fact that they were not pleas- 
ing. They were depressing to 
look at. 

The next series relieved the 
solid black with expertly placed 
tones of white and grey, suggest- 
ing velvet, and at once this black 
“meant something,” It might be a 
fabric, with the light hitting it 
artistically. 

Take a piece of jet paper. Look 
at it, merely as a sheet of black. 
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Then have an artist draw in, in 
white, a moon, a few stars, or the 
suggestion of lanterns strung along 
through trees. See what takes 
place. It is little short of a pic. 
ture miracle. The black js a 
picture. The imagination weaves 
its own romance around how- 
ever large an area you may 
employ. ‘Black can be made to 
take the place of color. 


JET BLACK WORKS WONDERS 


Much of the remarkable success 
of the pen-and-ink illustrations 
for The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company can be traced to the 
imaginative use of solid black, 
properly placed in juxtaposition to 
white and a second color, red, as 
standing for the symbol of fire. 

Black, in this case, is an alle- 
gory of disaster, of death, of 
trouble—which fits in with the 
mood of the text. 

Fire, draped in long, flowing 
habiliments of black, with a scar- 
let face, is the very embodiment 
of this advertiser’s story. 

The black, as used, is never re- 
lieved by intermediate tones, There 
is no compromise. It is jet black 
and in generous areas. 

As a consequence, as “Fire” 
stalks through these illustrations, 
the black of his garments is as 
much a message as the text itself. 

Strange, how some advertisers 

never quite get around to using 
black, when it is their greatest 
asset. 
A series for a line of light .fix- 
tures had always been drawn in 
full-shade, line detail. The pen 
work was against white _back- 
grounds. 

One day an artist who had been 
soliciting the work came into the 
office of the advertising manager. 
A proof was on the latter’s desk. 
The artist reached for a pen and 
filled in the background “solid 
black,” relieving it, here and 
there, with the faintest suggestion 
of detail in the background such 
as a chair or the edge of a 
mantel. = ee 

“If you are advertising light, 
said he, “why not take advantage 
of the art possibilities in your 

(Continued on page 125) 
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WHO 


IS READING 
Liberty 


oD 4 





Wholesale periodical dealers in fifteen cities answered this 


question. Excerpts from their statements are given below. 
These wholesalers are independent—not affiliated with any publisher. 


They distribute all classes of magazines. Their whole business life 
depends on the accuracy with which they diagnose reading prefer- 
ences. Asa result the wholesaler knows his community thoroughly. 
His opinion, based on keen, day-to-day observation, is an unbiased, 
authentic gauge as to the type of people who are reading a publication. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

“The bulk of my sales of Lib- 
erty have been, and are at present, 
in the better sections of the city, 
where the better class of reader 
and the purchasing element is 
reached.” ‘ 


Rocuester, N. Y. 

“Our news dealers, especially 
those located in the better resi- 
dential sections such as Norwood 
Park, Genesee and Arnett and 
Lake Avenue districts are most 
insistent in their demand for more 
copies of Liberty each week.” 


ATLANTA, GA. 

“Am glad to be able to report 
that the majority of our sales of 
Liberty are from the stands in the 
better sections of our city. Also 
the hotels and prominent uptown 


stands have good sale. Therefore, 
it is a settled fact here in Atlanta 
that the best people are buying 
Liberty.” 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


“A good middle class of people 
are the chief buyers of the book. 
Dealers claim that the same cus- 
tomers come back and buy the 
magazine each week, and new ones 
are being constantly added.” 


Boston, Mass. 

“All types of people buy it regu: 
larly. They have means and are 4 
substantial type. I sell 510 copies 
now in Newton, a high-class resi- 
dential section. In Brookline, the 
richest community in my territory 
my boys sell 370 copies and dealers 
940 copies.” 
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DayYToN, OHIO 

“We are distributing in excess 
of 3,000 copies of Liberty each 
week. A very large majority of 
these are sold by our 180 dealers, 
who, for the most part, are located 
in the better sections of the city. 
I have investigated through these 
dealers and learn that the people 
who are reading and buying the 
magazine are representative citi- 
zens—not the Rolls-Royce class 
necessarily, but, on the whole, 


good, substantial citizens.” 


DAVENPORT, Iowa 

“We have a selling force of 45 
boys and 60 sub-dealers. 90 per 
cent of our boys come from the 
better classes and better sections 
of Davenport. They sell their 
copies in their immediate neigh- 
borhoods, which means that the 
better class of people read Lib- 
erty.” 


Racine, WIs. 

“We find that callers at our of- 
fice are all especially high class, 
such as doctors, merchants and 
business people. Out of five calls 
we have had in the last few hours, 
four were men and one woman, 
who was a school teacher.” 


BattrmoreE, Mb. 

“From my personal observation, 
would say that Liberty is now 
going into the substantial sections 
of the city. Dealers tell me that 
people who start buying Liberty 
call for it regularly each week.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

“Distinctly the very substantial 
class of men and women. Our 
sales in the residential sections 
are about four to one of the busi- 
ness section, which indicates the 
home gets the big show.” 


Cincinnati, OuI0 

“In the Norwood section of the 
city, where a good, wholesome 
class of people reside, we find 
excellent sales and not one copy 
returned. The same condition pre- 
vails in our Avondale section, 
which is made up of high-class 
people. Generally speaking, Lib- 
erty is bought by the class of 
people ‘that is representative of 
the best citizens of Cincinnati.” 


Akron, OHIO 

“In the West Hills section, the 
best residential section of the 
town, we sell a far greater per- 
—— of families than anywhere 
else.” 


Sr. Louts, Mo. 

“Wish to say that the Liberty 
magazine is sold in the best neigh- 
borhoods in the city of St. Louis.” 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

“It is quite evident that Liberty 
is going into the homes of the 
best people, as well as the offices 
of the business men.” 


CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 

“I find that all classes of people 
are reading Liberty magazine just 
now.” 





In less than seven months without price cutting, premiums, 


clubbing offers, or any inducement other than 
of its contents, Liberty achieved a net pai 





merit 
circulation of 


more than 700,000 and is now well on the way to 800,000. 


This shows how Liberty’s popularity is 
‘week to week. dpe is rapid when 


selling methods are sound 
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Does 
Central Pennsylvania 
Appeal to You? 


Are you looking for a territory con- 
sisting of men‘and women who are 
readers, men and women who are 
waiting for the opportunity to buy 
just the thing you have to sell? 


Then come into Altoona. Let them 
know about your product. 


Tell them about it through the col- 
umns of 


The Altoona Mirror 


The newspaper that is read by 
over 95% of its entire population 


A. B.C. Statement 


27579 


THE ALTOONA MIRROR 
ALTOONA, PA. 


Business Direct 
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pictures ? You place your product, 
which gives light, against - white 
paper. Nothing can ever come of 
this so far as the public is con- 
cerned. Paint’ im “black back- 
grounds. Then relieve them with 


intermittent flashes of what may: 


be beyond, It need not mean that 
the room is left in darkness after 
these fixtures are lighted, but it 
will mean that you have contrast 
in your illustrations: light against 
darkness. It can be visualized in 
no other way.” 

An industrial paper advertiser 
had always used “daylight scenes” 
in his campaigns. For some 
reason, the pages were “dull and 
ineffective. Then, the stiggestion 
was made that he illustrate the 
night life of the plant. As it was 
a steel foundry, the suggestion 
was by no means amiss. There 
was much night work. 

With 80 per cent of the total 
space given over to solid black, 
and the remainder touched out in 
livid streaks of white, from fur- 
nace doors and from flashes com- 
ing from lanterns and open doors, 
the campaign became luminous 
with light. Contrast was all that 
had been needed. Romance was 
flung around a rather common- 
place industry. 

The first rule seems to be: 
“make black mean something.” 
With that as a starting point, 
some startling innovations can 
achieved which will attract and 
hold the attention. 


Trade-Marked Kerosene 


Advertised 

The Wofford Oil Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., has made appli ication for 
trade- mark registration of the name, 
“Kleen-Lite Ou.” This name is used 
on a high grade kerosene oil, which is 
sold in Alabama at a premium of five 
cents per gallon retai over ordinary 
kerosene, Printers’ Ink is informed 
by Thad Holt, advertising manager of 
the company. The product was placed 
on the market on Coes 1, and _ out- 
door advertisi ewspaper, direct 
mail, and nove elties wn as_ blotters 
and cook books are being used. 


Made Advertising Manager 
of “The Oil Age” 


James L. Woolson has been a 
advertising manager of The 
Angeles, 


inted 
Age, 
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Gas Advertisement Cautions 
Public Against Leaky Tubing 

“Never Try to Mend. Old -Gas,, = 
ing” is the warning caption w 
pears in a recent a ne of the 
Consolidated Gas Company, ork. 

e advertisement is ’ il * with 
reproductions of tubes. The 
object of the adverti§ément isto pre- 
vent fatal accidents’ 4yhich the copy 
states are frequently’ caused by the 
use of leaky tubing. 

The Consolida’ and its affiliated 
companies have not done mueh adver- 
tising during the last two years and, 
according to Robert E. Livingston, ad: 
vertising manager, this advertisement is 
one of several which the resump- 
tion of a regular weeretags: schedule. 


Weston Corporation to Market 
New Products 


Weston Biotest Instrument 
pg nang van Newark, . J. a was one 
of the leaders in Siren measur- 
ing instruments in the’ radio Saeld and 
has recently been perfecting and will 
market in 1925 other important radio 
accessories, according to Edward 
Weston, president of the company. 

The company was founded in 1888 
by Dr. Edward Weston who is now 
chairman of the board. The company 
manufactures accessories for the elec- 
trical, automobile and radio industries. 


The 


New Accounts with 
John S. King Agency 


The Safety Stair Tread Company, 
Wooster, Ohio, and The Libbey Com- 

ny, eee oy have — , The 
las S. King C Cl 





advertising agency, to direct se ad- 
vertising. =e publications and 
direct-mail are ‘santeel for advertis- 
ing the Wooster Safety Stair Tread. 
The Libbey Company is using news- 
papers and direct mail for its cement 
work products. 


Has Preferred Radio Products 
Account 


The Preferred Radio Products Cos- 
poration, New York, has placed its ad 

vertising account with the Arthur 
we Company, advertising 
agency, also of New ork. Newspapers 
he various radio centres will be used. 


F. S. Ackley Joi Joins O’Keefe 


Agency 
F. S. Ackley, for fourteen years with 
the advertising department of the Gen- 
eral Electric company Schenectady, has 
joined the P. F, O'Keefe Advertising 
Agency, Inc., ton. 


With Waupun “Leader” 
E, ing ae Ste ee ee ad- 
vertis manager ‘aupun, 
Wis., Leader. 
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This Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
was mailed on the 17th of January. It trav- 
eled from: 


New York to San Francisco . 
San Francisco to Boston . 

Boston to Los Angeles... 
Los Angeles to Summit, N. J. 


- 3180 miles 
. 3304 “ 
- 3264 “ 
- 3091 “ 


Total 12,839 miles 


This envelope has traveled 
12,839 miles 


OU’VE seen envelopes that 

have come to grief in short 
journeys between the postal stations 
of a single city. 

You’ve seen others that, after a 
trip of fifty or a hundred miles, 
looked like a Mexican general after 
a hard campaign. 

When you put your time and 
money into a catalog, you want to 
know in what condition it will reach 
the, man whose business you want. 

The envelope maker’s claim of 
extraordinary strength and protec- 
tive qualities may mean much—or 
nothing. We made this interesting 
test to get actual proof of what cer- 
tain envelopes could and would 
survive. , 

e Five catalog dummies were made 


up, each of 64 pages, 94 x 12 inches. 


The paper was a trifle heavier than 





is ordinarily used in catalogs this 
size. Each dummy was placed in an 
envelope to fit, bought in the open 
market. A route of approximately 
12,000 miles was decided upon. 

All five envelopes were first mailed 
to San Francisco. Friends in that 
and the next two cities were asked 
to forward the envelopes, upon ar- 
rival, to the next point. 


Half the distance around 
the world 


The survivor of this twice-trans- 
continental trip is pictured above— 
an Improved Columbian Clasp En- 
velope. After this journey, equal to 
half way round the globe, the edges 
were “roughed,” but broken only in 
two places, and very slightly, where 
they had been cut by repeated con- 
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tact with the cord used to bundle 
the envelopes in the post office and 
on the railway mail cars. 

This envelope has done thirteen 
times the normal service — has 
crossed the continent four times— 
has been sorted and re-sorted five 
times at terminal post offices, and 
we have no way of knowing how 
many more times in the railway 
mail cars. 

Yet the corners are practically as 
good as the day this envelope began 
its long journey. The seams have 
not “started.’”” The clasp is still 
anchored as firmly as when the 
envelope came from the machine 
that made it. 

The post office has not had to re- 
inforce or patch this envelope. No 
cord or other ‘‘outside’’ fastener 
was needed to help it over the last 
lap of its journey. q 

When it was opened, its contents 
were as perfect as the day they left 
New York, 


The Improved COLUMBIAN 


CLASP ENVELOPE 


The Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelope is a strong container,made 
of tough XX XX Jute, and fastened 
with a double-tongued clasp of mal- 
leable steel. The clasp is anchored 
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firmly in the double thickness of the 
seam. This unusually rugged en- 
velope is used by stores, mercantile 
houses, and mail order concerns to 
carry catalogs and samples of mer- 
chandise. 

There are thirty-one useful sizes, 
small enough for a Congressman to 
mail seeds in—large enough for the 
mail order house that sends out an 
9x12 inch catalog. Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes are 
carried in stock by almost all good 
stationers, paper merchants and 
printers. If yours cannot supply 
you, write the General Offices of the 
United States Envelope Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., and you will be put into 
touch with a nearby distributor. 

Jobbers can get prompt deliveries 
from any of the divisions of the 
United States Envelope Company, 
which are: 

Location Division 
Worcester, Mass. 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Env. Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Env. Co. 
Waukegan, Il. National Env. Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Env. Co. 
Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Env. Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Central States Env. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal., Pacific Coast Env. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Env. Co 





See how much better Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes are than those 
you are now using—by YOUR OWN TEST 


Make this interesting comparative test 
yourself. You can do'so without trouble 
or expense. It may save you thousands of 
dollars’ worth of orders which you stand 
tolose, if, because of inadequate envel . 
your next catalog fails to arrive safely, 


United States Envelope Company 


. 
Send us, without charge or obligation, your Test- 


and in good shape. All you will need to 
do is to address three envelopes. Use the 
coupon and the Improved Columbian Clasp 
Testing Set: will come to your desk 
promptly and without cost to you. 





Springfield, Mass. 
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An Answer to: “Is Follow-up 
All Bosh ?” 


E. W. Srittwett & Co. 

J ANGELES, CALIF. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
: Right when I was ready to write for 
information, along comes the issue of 
December 11 with the article by Willis 
Brindley on a matter that concerns us. 
The article is entitled: “Is Follow-up 
All Bosh?” 

Since 1907 we have made a business 
of teeing some of the best types of 
California homes of small to medium 
size and reproducing them with floor 
plans suitable for use throughout this 
country. These books are sold by mag- 
azine advertising arid the books sell 
plans for us. 

While we get some orders for plans 
soon after the books go out, we receive 
many more orders from books that have 
been out more than a year. Once in a 
while we get an order for house plans 
from a book sold 5 to 10 years Task. 

We try to put plenty of selling argu- 
ment in the ks, feeling that this is 
better than ordinary follow-up matter. 
This is rather a small business, in fact 
almost a one-man business, and so we 
can’t afford to do —— in the way 
of general publicity. We have tried in 
our poor way to follow up book orders 
and special inquiries and those corre- 
spondents who have had _ tentative 
sketches made at a price, but never got 
much out of it. 

It just seems as if urging is useless 
until ple get good and ready to build 
and that depends insgely on individual 
financial conditions. Mr. Brindley’s expe- 
rience almost parallels our own. 

We have been advised to follow up 
once after our books go out and there- 
after twice a year and have 
tempted to it out a few years. How- 
ever, on figuring the cost, it seems better 
to put the same money in book better- 
ment. 

While our percentage of plan sales 
to book sales is about the same each of 
the past three years, keyed advertising 
returns have been falling. There is a 

eat deal of free advertising help of- 
a to home-builders, including plan 
books free or at a much smaller price 
than we can compete with. This and 
other factors over which we have no 
control have made this sort of business 


unprofitable. ss 
‘ow comes along the prospect of in- 
creased advertising costs, as outlined 


by the article on the second class postal 
rates. We sell some books in quantity 
to retail lumber dealers and it begins to 
look as if we shall have to look for 
dealer help to get these books in the 
hands of intending builders. Also to put 
them in the k stores, etc. However, 
we have always felt that the person 
who buys direct through advertising is 

naturally a better prospect for plans. 
We would like to have more articles 
on the follow-up subject similar to Mr. 
Brindley’s. It may be contrary to all 
advertising doctrines, as you say, but I 
suspect many have found out 
the same thing and keep quiet about it. 

E. W. Srrezwait & Company, 

E. W. Srittwe tr. 
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Death of Charles S. 


Jackson 

Charles Samuel Jackson, publisher 
the Portland Oregon Journal, died at a 
home in Portland on ber 27, at the 
age of sixty-four. 

He was born in Middlesex County 
Virginia, in 1860, going West at the age 
of nineteen to Pendleton, Oreg., where 
he soon acquired a_ quarter-interest jin 
the Pendleton East Oregonian, a weekly. 
In the same year Mr. Jackson sold his 
interest and shortly after he and P. BR, 
ohnson purchased the East Oregonian 
outright. Later Mr. Jackson bought his 
partner’s interest. 

In 1902 he went to Portland and 
started publication of the Oregon 
Journal. He had not taken an active 

art in its publication since 1919, when 

is son, Phillip L. Jackson, took charge. 

A few days before his death, Mr. Jack. 
son, with his wife and son, made a 
Christmas gift to the people and the 
State of Oregon, of an_ eighty-eight-acre 
park near Portland. The gift will be 
known as the Sam Jackson Park, in 
honor of Mr. Jackson. The gift was 
made directly to the State. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 
Has Record Year 


During the fiscal year ended Novem. 
ber 30, 1924, the Hudson Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, established a new 
record for both sales and earnings. The 
earnings for the year were $8,073,458 
as against $8,063,624 in 1923 and $7,- 
242,677 in 1922, During the same fiscal 
period production increased 45 per cent 
over that of 1922. The output for the 
year was 128,715 cars as compared with 
a" in 1923 and 26,951 cars in 


‘] _ 
Join New Orleans “TItein” 


and “Tribune” 

H. K. Seymour, formerly advertising 
manager of the Little Rock, Ark, 
Gazette is now in charge of the auto- 
motive department of the New Orleans 
Morning Item and Tribune. Clarence 
H. Cannafax also has joined the staff 
of these newspapers as manager of the 
classified department. 





J. B. Summers Joins 
Hood Rubber Company 


J. B. Summers, formerly advertising 
manager of the American Kardex Com- 
pany, Tonawanda, N. Y., has been ap 
ointed manager of branches in_the 

ston office of the Hood Rubber Com- 
pany. 


Axel Blomberg Joins Katz 
Agency 
Axel Blomberg, formerly Eastern re? 


resentative of the Dakota Farmer, 
Aberdeen, S. D., and the Northwester 
Farmstead, Minneapolis, Minn., 


joined the E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, New York. 


TATL” _ = 
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Bw OPE W. Stitwew. Agency, New York. 
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Old names, new names, 
but allgoodnames—and 
the sound advertising 
ability of The Green, 
Fulton, CunninghamCo. 
is assisting to promote a 
national and interna- 
tional public preference 
for these varied products 
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Sound Experience 


Widely Diversified 


Hard business sense plus long 
advertising experience in many 
fields of industrial effort is 
steadily bringing this Company 
new clients and cementing our 
close association with old ones. 


Each account receives the close 
personal supervision of one or 
more of the four officers of the 
Company. 


The Green, Fulton 
Cunningham Co. 


Advertising in All Forms 
London Guarantee and Accident Bldg. 
360 N. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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Charles Daniel Frey 
Advertising 


INCORPORATED 


A GENERAL AGENCY 
30 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 


CREATORS UF NATIONAL ADVERTISING SiNCE 1gily 
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A Mail Campaign That Cost 
$2,490 and Produced $58,000 


How a Johns-Manville Dealer Obtained 337 Inquiries from a Mailing 
List of 1,000 Names and Sold 50 Per Cent of Them 


Sapper so interests a dealer 
iNin going out and digging up 
prospects for business as telling 
him how some other dealer in his 
own line did it. 

But finding examples — there’s 
the rub. Dealers are seldom 
scribes and those who are, are bet- 
ter scribes than they are dealers. 
When the example is found, how- 
ever, the question is how to tell 
the story and get it into the hands 
of other dealers most effectively. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., maker of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles, 
came across an example recently 
where one of its dealers put on an 
unusually resultful campaign of 
direct-mail advertising and per- 
sonal follow-up. In order to 
capitalize the campaign to the 
fullest extent among its other 
dealers, the company devoted one 
entire number of its dealer maga- 
zine, “The Asbestos Roofer,” to a 
description of the campaign with 
illustrations of the letters and lit- 
erature used. 

The detailed way in which the 
whole campaign was described for 
the consumption of other dealers 
is interesting to advertisers whose 
products run into large amounts 
of money. The average sale in 
the campaign described amounted 
to $350. 

Limitations of space make it im- 
possible to reprint the campaign 
in full or to reproduce the illus- 
trations referred to, but enough is 
given to convey to the reader a 
fairly definite idea of the care 
taken by the Johns-Manville com- 
pany to give every dealer who 
reads the article enough informa- 
tion to “go and do likewise.” 

* * * 


Miss E. M. Thompson, general 
manager of the Pen Mar Com- 
Pany, Johns-Manville building 
material distributor, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has devised and put 
into operation the most effective 


plan for getting reroofing business 
that has ever been used. 

Before going further, it may 
somewhat quicken your interest if 
we tell you that this Pen Mar 
plan produced over $50,000 worth 
of reroofing business in just a few 
weeks, at an average cost of less 
than 5 per cent; at an average net 
profit of over 10 per cent. 

The bedrock upon which the 
whole plan rests is a list of 
owners of houses which need 
reroofing. 


HOW LIST IS COMPILED 


The Pen Mar Company employs 
an intelligent, conscientious man 
to literally comb the city in order 
to get the list and to get it abso- 
lutely 100 per cent accurate. The 
man employed by the Pen Mar 
Company starts out in the morn- 
ing looking for roofs that appear 
to be in bad order. It is very 
easy to recognize such a roof. It 
is very easy to teach anybody to 
recognize such a roof on sight. 
As soon as this man spots such a 
roof, he rings the doorbell of the 
house under it and asks for the 
name and address of the owner. 
He is careful to specify “the 
owner,” because if a house is oc- 
cupied by a tenant that tenant’s 
name is not of particular value. 
Nearly always the information is 
readily given without question. If 
questions are asked, the man 
frankly says that he wants to send 
the owner some literature in re- 
gard to a new, economical and 
permanent way of reroofing. As 
a general rule this information is 
gladly received and the name im- 
mediately given, because, as I 
have said, the man is careful in 
selecting houses whose roofs are 
obviously in need of repair. This 
means that the owner already 
knows that he must do something 
soon about his roof and there- 
fore when he is told that he is 
going to get information on the 
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subject he is in a decidedly recep- 
tive mood. 

The next step is to mail to the 
names thus obtained a personal, 
typewritten letter. Here again 
painstaking care is observed. They 
don’t just send a form letter or 
a filled-in letter, or a printed cir- 
cular. The first letter that goes 
to these names is a genuine, type- 
written, personal letter. Every 
one of them is signed by hand. 
The Pen Mar Company does not 
believe in stamped or printed sig- 
natures. A carbon copy of this 
letter is retained for future record. 

The return postcard is stamped. 
The recipient merely has to sign 
his name to it and drop it into 
the mail. The letter is of course 
enclosed in a sealed envelope and 
sent as first-class mail. This costs 
four cents owing to the weight of 
the enclosures,-but it is worth it 
for the following reason: 

The Pen Mar Company gets an 
average of 8 per cent returns 
from this first letter. That is to 
say, out of 100 letters mailed eight 
postcards will come back asking 
for information. 

Sometimes very urgent com- 
munications are received in which 
the owner of a leaky roof makes 
an earnest plea for haste. 

Now this first letter that goes 
out may appear to be an exceed- 
ingly ordinary letter. It is per- 
fectly straightforward —it is not 
a “stunt letter.” But there is one 
thing about it that is decidedly 
clever. Note that this letter care- 
fully refrains from “rubbing in” 
the fact that the man’s roof needs 
fixing. When asked about this 
Miss Thompson said, “The man 
who receives this letter knows 
that his roof needs fixing. Why 
irritate him by referring to it? 
The fact alone is irritating enough. 
He can’t forget it. Therefore, the 
fact that we refrain from refer- 
ring to it will make a stronger im- 
pression upon him than if we 
tactlessly used a disturbing and 
unpleasant fact as the beginning 
of our communication.”’ 

The Pen Mar Company, as we 
have said, gets about 8 per cent 
of replies to this first letter and 
it sells about half of those replies. 
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You will presently see how it can 
produce a volume of over $50,000 
worth of business from 1,00 
names, if the names are selected 
in the right way. 

Ten days after this first letter 
has gone out, the second com. 
munication is mailed to the pros- 
pect list. But note again ‘that 
care is taken to cross off from the 
list the entire 8 per cent who have 
replied to the first communication, 
This is an important point, be. 
cause it is bad business to continue 
to send letters asking for inquiries 
to people who have already made 
inquiries and on whom a salesman 
may at that moment be working. 
The second communication is a 
Johns-Manville mailing folder, 
supplied by Johns-Manville to the 
Pen Mar Company, but carrying 
the Pen Mar Company’s own im- 
print. The mailing folder used is 
known as our RR-1. The same 
return stamped postcard is sent as 
was sent with the first inquiry. 

The Pen Mar Company gets 10 
per cent of replies to this second 
communication. 

Note that this is 2 per cent more 
than the first letter brought. But 
it would not be 2 per cent if the 
first letter had not already paved 
the way and you may be sure 
that the first and second letters 
would not have produced 8 per 
cent and 10 per cent respectively 
if the list had not been right to 
begin with. 


A 12 PER CENT RETURN 


Ten days later, after having 
carefully checked from the list 
all the replies to the second com- 
munication, a third letter is sent 
out. That letter carries our 
Colorblende Book, B-12, and the 
same identical stamped return 
postcard which went out with the 
first two. Again this letter goes 
out as a piece of first-class mail. 
It costs 4 cents for postage, but 
again it is worth it because it 
brings 12 per cent of replies. Note 
that—12 per cent or 120 out of 
each thousand mailed. 

The fourth communication is 
our RR-2, and this follows the 
third in ten days. With it is er 
closed the same stamped return 
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nostcard. It brings in another 10 
per cent, making a total of 337 
inquiries obtained with four mail- 
ings from a list of 1,000 prospects 
or 33.7 per cent—a record. 

The Pen Mar Company esti- 
mates that it sells practically 50 
per cent of these inquiries. It 
estimates that its average job is 
for $350. Since 50 per cent of 
the inquiries is 168, this multi- 
plied by $350 represents the pos- 
sible business from a list of 1,000 
properly selected names—168 mul- 
tiplied by $350 gives $58,800. And 
Miss Thompson says that that is 
just a start. 

Now how does the Pen Mar 
Company handle these inquiries so 
as to turn half of them into or- 
ders? Immediately upon receipt 
of an inquiry card an experienced 
roofing man, who is also a good 
salesman, is dispatched to measure 
up the roof and find out what 
the owner’s general ideas are as 
to the kind of roofing to be ap- 
plied. This salesman does not 
make a quotation on his first call. 
He devotes his first call to find- 
ing out so far as possible what 
the owner’s ideas are—what colors 
he prefers, whether or not he is 
especially prejudiced in favor of 
shingles laid American method. 
If he gives the owner any inkling 
at all as to what the job is going 
to cost, he makes him think it is 
going to cost a great deal more 
than it is, so that when the 
owner actually gets a definite 
price he will be agreeably sur- 
prised. 

The salesman then returns to 
the office and makes out an esti- 
mate as part of the complete his- 
tory of a Pen Mar job. 

Having got this estimate checked 
and approved, the salesman re- 
turns to the prospect, gives him 
the estimate, and endeavors im- 
mediately to get his order. This 
estimate always calls for the ap- 
plication of Rigid shingles. Some- 
times it calls for Colorblende. If 
the salesman cannot get an order 
for the application of Colorblende 
or Rigid shingles, he then makes 
an estimate based on the use of 
Slatekote shingles. 

f the owner wants time for 
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payment, the company arranges 
for instalment payments extend- 
ing over as long a period as one 
year. It has not had a great num- 
ber of cases, however, where it 
has had to finance the work for 
longer than ninety days. The 
salesman is paid a straight com- 
mission of 3 per cent on all the 
orders he gets. 

One man collecting lists can 
easily keep two estimator-salesmen 
busy. 


SALESMEN GET NEW NAMES 


Another very interesting side- 
light on the success of Miss 
Thompson’s campaign is that the 
salesman who goes to see the 
prospects who have inquired is 
always on the lookout for addi- 
tion&l roofs that may be in need 
of replacement. In this way new 
prospects are constantly being 
turned up. 

It is interesting to note that the 
sales of the Pen Mar Company 
for the first twenty-three days of 
September show a $57,000 increase 
over the same period last year. 
These figures of course relate to 
their entire business. 

Miss Thompson’s costs for this 
work are interesting. 

To begin with, as we have al- 
ready told you, the names obtained 
in that most careful way, which is 
essential to the success of the en- 
tire plan, cost about ten cents 
apiece. 

The first letter being an indi- 
vidual typewritten letter, carrying 
a stamped postcard and requiring 
a total of five cents postage, in- 
cluding the postcard, has cost 
about thirty cents when dropped 
in the mail. 

The second communication, 
being a mailing folder which we 
furnish and requiring only one 
cent postage in addition to the re- 
turn postcard, costs the Pen Mar 
Company in the mail only about 
five cents. 

The third, a process letter, call- 
ing for four cents postage and one 
cent return postage, costs about 
ten cents, and the fourth about 
five cents. These figures include 
all costs of paper, printing, ad- 
dressing, checking, filing, enclos- 
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8,796,724 


Lines of adv. 
Eleven Months 1924 


Evening Express 


d 


Sunday Telegram 


Portland, Maine. 


This was a clear 


Lead of 


2,165,311 lines 


over other Daily and 
Sunday Paper. 


Portland, Maine 


and its trading zone (within approxi- 
mately 25 miles) forms the most popu- 
lous and prosperous merchandising area 
in Maine, wholesale and retail, and one 
of the best markets of its size in the 
United. States. 


IN THIS ZONE 


the Evening Express 
has, by far, the 
Largest Circulation 


Circulation 
Concentrated 
where you wantit 


The SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


Has the Largest Sunday Circulation 
East of Boston 


The Julins Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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ing, stamping, and mailing—every. 
thing but general administrative 
costs. 

Thus the cost of collecting each 
name and mailing four communi- 
cations to it is approximately sixty 
cents. Twenty-five per cent 
should be added for general ad- 
ministrative work and we have a 
total cost then of seventy-five 
cents per name. Since the name 
originally cost only ten cents to 
get and since it costs sixty-five 
cents to send it suitable literature, 
you can begin to understand now 
why it is so essential that not a 
single dead name ever be put on 
the list, because every name put 
on the list that is not rightfully 
a prospect means an _ absolute 
waste of sixty-five cents. It may 
not cost much to write the name 
down, but Miss Thompson has 
impressed it upon everybody con- 
cerned that the cost comes after- 
wards. 

Thus you can see that the cost 
of handling 1,000 names in the 
manner indicated is approximately 
$750. Miss Thompson estimates 
a business of over $50,000 from 
1,000 names. She pays 3 per 
cent for this business, or $1,740; 
add the original cost for handling 
the names and you have a total 
cost of $2,490 to produce $58,000 
worth of business. This figures 
almost exactly 4 3/10 per cent and 
is, we believe, a phenomenal rec- 
ord. We doubt if there is any 
concern in the country that could 
have gone out and actually created 
new business at any such small 
cost as this. Lots of concerns 
do business on a 5 per cent mar- 
gin and even less in certain staple 
lines, but that is so apart from 
the question that it is not neces- 
sary to do more than refer to 
it in passing. 


o T , 
Mt. Carmel “Daily News’ 
Reorganized 

The Mt. Carmel, Pa., Daily News 
has been reorganized and is published 
as the Mount Carmel News. James V. 
McAndrew has been elected president 
and treasurer and D, R. G. Farrow, 
business manager and editor. The 
Thomas F. Clark Company, Inc., New 
York, will continue as advertising repre- 
sentative. 
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nr THE LARGEST 
= CIRCULATION 


cn of any export paper 
five Carries more advertisers than any 
ts to other paper in the field. 


ture Publishes twice the volume of advertis- 
ing of any other export 





News 
bite 
nes V. " 
esident 372 
wean Seventh Ave. 

‘ae New York 


"repre: 
The World’s Largest Export Paper 





300,000 
Circulation 


Monthly 


(Formerly Published as Woman’s Weekly) 


National Writers of Note. 
Authorities on Household 
Management and Child 


Training each month. 
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DIGEST 


dj Management and Child Training 


Rates 





$1,000.00 per Page 
$1,150.00 Inside Covers 
$1,250.00 Back Covers 
$1.50 per Agate Line 











Effective with the 
February 1925 Issue 


AGARD & COMPANY 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


' National cAdvertising Representatives 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERTISING 
§8 East Washington Street - Chicago 








R years the name KROEHLER 

has stood for the utmost in busi- 
ness integrity —honesty in workman- 
ship and materials—fair dealing with 
the trade. @ Perhaps that is why 
American women are buying more 
than $2,000,000 worth of Kroehler 
living room furniture each month. 
@ We have served as advertising coun- 
selors to the Kroehler Manufacturing 
Company for more than ten years. 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


A copy will be sent at your request. 
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Program for National 
Distribution Conference 


HE conference on national dis- 

tribution, called by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States for January 14 and 15 in 
Washington, is expected to enter 
into activities the scope of which 
cannot be definitely stated in ad- 
vance. Nevertheless, the domestic 
distribution department of the 
Chamber has announced a tenta- 
tive program which is, at least, 
an indicator of the procedure of 
the conference. Interest is added 
to the program because it is based 
almost entirely on the suggestions 
and ideas of those who have ac- 
cepted the invitation to attend the 
sessions. 


The first subject listed deals with the 
“Collection of Business Figures as a 
Means Toward Accomplishing Econ- 
omies in Distribution.” This subject 
is divided into periodical comparisons 
of (1) quantities of certain commodities 
produced and on hand, and (2) prices 
of the same commodities at wholesale 
and at retail. 

Under the same general su'iject, a 
census of distributors subst s-t‘ally like 
the census of manufacturers now con- 
ducted by the Department of Commerce 
will be discussed. The purpose in creat- 
ing such a census is to make it possible 
(1) to judge the relative need for more 
or fewer establishments in various local- 
ities, (2) to: establish a basis for the 
elimination of wasteful marketing effort, 
and (3) for the estimating of accurate 
sales quotas. 

The second ‘subject ‘expected to be 
dealt with is “Trade Relations.” It is 
broken up into (a) methods for reducing 
the losses due to cancellations of orders, 
(b) ways in which er credit prac- 
tices may he established, (c} promo- 
tion of the highest ethical standards, and 
(d) practical means toward the. investi- 
gation of complaints, the conciliation. of 
disputants, and: the arbitration. of claims. 

Advertising has. third -place' on: the 
tentative program, Under ‘Advertising 
and Advertising Mediums,” the subjects 
listed for the consideration. of the con- 
ference deal with the..co-ordination of 
research, methods -for ‘arriving at the 
economic aspect. of ‘advertising,- and the 
services of adveftising. in the efficient 
distribution of merchandise. 

Fourth, “Expenses of Doing  Busi- 
ness,” This general subject is to be 
studied from five definite'.angles: (a) 
Services—to determine as nearly as_pos- 
sible those which contribute to the facil- 
ity of distribution, (b) adoption of uni- 
form systems in recording the costs of 
doing business to serve as’ comparisons 
for distributors in- ‘studying their own 
costs, (c) prineiples ‘upon which -credit 
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The 
Complete 
Newspaper 


With exceptional news re- 
sources— The Associated 
Press, The United Press, 
| The City News, the Sub- 
urban News and its own 
staff of reporters and 
correspondents,—T he 
New York TELEGRAM- 
MAIL is a thoroughly com- 
lete Newspaper, spark- 
ing, attractive, brilliant. 


High class Evening circu- 
lation,—219,488 Net Paid 
A. B. C. statement Septem- 
ber 30, 1924,—approxi- 
mately 98% metropolitan 
distribution. 


The great proportion of the 
distribution of the New 
York TELEGRAM- 
MAIL is after 12 noon to 
homeward-bound readers. 


The New Bork 
Celegram — 


EVENING MAIL 
Publication Office 
73 Dey St., New York 


Eastern Representative 

DAN A. CARROLL 

110 East 42nd Street - 
New York City 


Tower Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Good Copy 


means: 
tell your story 

in the right 
number of words 
and then stop. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 








should be based and its relation to 
“good” and “bad” times, (d) methods 
for arriving at the most economical rates 
of turnover and their effect upon ex. 
geneen. and (e) simplification in its re. 

tion to the number of varieties, styles 
and sizes and to ‘thand-to-mouth” buying, 

“Methods of Distribution,” the ‘fifth 
subject, will be studied to determine 
(a) causes for various channels, such 
as manufacturer to wholesaler to re. 
tailer to consumer, (b) mail-order and 
house-to-house methods of sale and the 
economic results thereof, (c) chain 
stores and independent dealers and the 
difference in functions, and (d) ware. 
housing and its place in distribution. 

The sixth and last subject, “General 
Conditions Affecting Distribution,” wil] 
be studied from the angles of (a) legis. 
lation favorable and unfavorable to most 
efficient distribution, (b) Government 
relations to distribution and the aid 
which the various departments and bu. 
reaus may give in the collection and 
publication of facts and figures, and 
(c) methods for giving a wider under. 
standing of the necessary expenses at- 
tending distribution and the reasons for 
certain practices. 


Representatives of thirty-seven 
trade groups, covering practically 
the entire field of distribution and 
merchandising, will attend the 
opening session of the conference 
and will co-operate in determining 
the activities necessary to more 
economical distribution. The 
representatives of these trade 
groups will include distributing 
manufacturers, wholesalers, job- 
bers, commission men, brokers and 
retailers, besides economists and 
representatives of the. consuming 
public. 


Minneapolis Farm Papers 


Merged 

The Northwest Farmstead and Farm, 
Stock and Home, both published at 
Minneapolis, have been consolidated. 
Starting with the issue of January 15 
the combined publication will be issued 
the name of Farm, Stock and 
Home and the Northwest Farmstead. 
A. B. Frizzell, who was publisher of 
Farm, Stock and Home, and W. C. 
Allen, who was publisher of the North. 
west Farmstead, are the publishers of 
the combined publication. Mr. Allen also 
will be president and general manager. 
Mr. Frizzell will be treasurer. H 
Allen, advertising manager of the 
Northwest Farmer, will continue in that 
capacity with the combined publication, 
which will be represented by the E. Katz 

Special Advertising Agency. 


W. R. C. Smith Honored 
R. C. Smith, president of 
. C. Smith Publishing Company, 
has been elected president of 
‘Atlanta Chamber of mmerce. 
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The Syracuse Herald 


Insures to its advertisers a thinking, reading public 
through its extensive 


Wire Service 


A thinking, reading public is a guarantee of buying 
power. 


Every publication, whether newspaper or periodical, elects 
to appeal to a certain field and cultivates that field through 
a carefully selected news and feature service. 


THE HERALD selected the field of the thinking people of 
Syracuse and the Syracuse territory. 


The services listed are extensive and carefully selected. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS (2 WIRES) 

CONSOLIDATED PRESS ASSOCIATION (INCLUDING COMPLETE 
FINANCIAL SERVICE) 

CHICAGO DAILY NEWS FOREIGN SERVICE 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE SYNDICATE COMPLETE SERVICE 

NEW YORK WORLD SPECIAL SUNDAY WIRE 


Add to the above services the leading newspaper features, 
and the success of the Herald in fully covering its field is 


evident. 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicage 

507 Montgomery St. 614 Leary Building San Fernando Building 

San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 











India Is Ripe for American 
Advertising 


An Explanation of the Most Effective Advertising Methods for Winning 
the Indian Market 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE Department of Commerce 

recently ‘announced, through 
the medium of “Commerce Re- 
ports,” that in spite of all the 
obstacles to be overcome in win- 
ning the Indian market, its con- 
sideration by American exporters 
is distinctly worth while. In fact, 
the department claims that the cry- 
ing need in India is for more 
American representation. 

The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has gathered 
a great mass of statistical data to 
assist Americans to supply this 
great need. Until very recently, 
how*ver, comparatively little in- 
formation was available regard- 
ing the advertising methods that 
are most effective, and the part 


that. advertising should play in any 
attempt to merchandise American 


goods in India. Now, however, 
the Bureau is about to complete 
its stock of information, and has 
in hand a comprehensive report on 
the subject. 

This report, “Advertising in 
India,” is the work of Assistant 
Trade Commissioners Donald Ren- 
shaw and C. B. Spofford, Jr., of 
Calcutta. It is the result of a 
tour of the entire country under- 
taken for the purpose of collecting 
commercial information. It is 
hoped that it will be published late 
in January. In the meantime, 
some of the most important and 
interesting discussions and presen- 
tations, taken from a copy of the 
manuscript of the report, un- 
doubtedly will. be of value to ex- 
porters and others who are con- 
cerned with foreign selling. 

The report’ declares that adver- 
tising is not a new art in India. 
It then briefly. outlines the ex- 
treme methods of the faquir in at- 
tracting attention to his business, 
and the. gradual evolution of ad- 
vertising from, the most primitive 


methods. After that it discusses 
the modern phases of the subject, 
and, while it is shown that ad- 
vertising is still in its primary 
stages in India, the report sug- 
gests opportunities and methods 
for the exporter and gives an ex- 
cellent picture of the customs and 
conditions which influence every 
advertising campaign. 

It is shown that India has been 
undergoing a shift of population 
similar to: our own. With the 
growth of industry and with the 
improvement of railroads, the 
wider use of automobiles, and the 
better application of other means 
of communication, the nearly 
400,000,000 inhabitants of India, 
scattered over 1,773,173 square 
miles of territory, are gradually 
congregating in the towns. and 
cities. But at the present time, 
less than 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation is living in cities of over 
5,000 inhabitants. This is due both 
to the fact that agriculture is 
still the predominating occupation 
of the people, and to the high per- 
centage of illiteracy of the great 
masses of the lower classes. 

According to the 1921 census, 
there are 176,031 members of 
European and allied races in India. 
The majority of these people are 
in the employ of the Government, 
the railroads and industries, or 
have professions and trades. They 
form a distinct class that is con- 
fined almost entirely to the larger 
towns and cities. 


MARKET OBSTACLES 


The report then discusses some 
of the obstacles that confront the 
advertiser. It comments on the 
fact that while the crops of India 
are large, the farm workers, who 
still comprise the greater part of 
the population, receive very little 
for their services. Consequently 
the buying power of the majority 

(Continued on page 149) 
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Size | 
It owns Do | 


Farmers Buy 


Groceries 

Drugs 

Hardware 

Furniture 

Dry Goods a 
Men’s Clothing 
Women’s Clothing 


There has been a lot of “guessing” 


on the above question. 


We have some “exact” information 
on the subject which we will be glad 


to send you. Just ask us for it. 




















; People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 


0 
e Carl C. Proper Graham Stewart 
mc Editor Advertising Director 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, INC. 


ew Headquertere 
181 Varick Street, New York. The est central dis- 
in the world 


tributing plant for periodicals and boo 





On January 5th The American News Com- 
pany, Inc., moved into its new headquar- 
ters, shown above, and occupies the entire 
building. With its 10 stories and basement, 
the new building will have approximately 
300,000 square feet of floor space well adapted 
to the needs of the rapid growth of The News 
Company’s business. 


131 Varick 
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),000 Newsdealers 


The American News Company, Inc., 
with its new home plant (pictured on 
the opposite page) and its more than 
one hundred branches, located in the 
strategic centers of population, dis- 
tributes magazines, periodicals and 
books to more than fifty thousand 
newsdealers throughout the country. 


This is a service of inestimable value to pub- 
lishers and advertisers, a study of which will 
reveal the importance of its operation. 

The American News Company, Inc., is now 
in its sixty-first year. Starting from a humble 
beginning in 1864, this company now is the 
only national periodical distributing organ- 
ization in the country. 


; WS COMPANY, Inc. 
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RIGHT AWAY! 


Wires a boy wants a bicycle, a 
watch, a rifle, skates, a book — 

he wants it NOW. Action is what the 

advertiser in the boy-field is sute to 

get. Please the youngster and you have 

a friend for life. a 


THE BOYS’ WORLD with its 400, J“: 


and 


cult 


000 net paid boy-circulation (12 to 16) for 


dire 


is getting resultful action in the boy- com 


for 


field for a steadily growing group of tte 
national advertisers—with many in- yo 
creased schedules for 1925. aa 
mai 
play 


THE Borys’ WORLD i, 


THE BOYS’ NATIONAL WEEKLY (ly 


bazz 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois ry 
WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager a p 

Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York tech 

Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago Per: 


Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Bui'ding, St. Louis 
cant 


"Coox’s Ween Trio: A Miuion Bors anv Girts of | 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW aa 
THe Boys’ WorLD ‘THE GiRLs’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY of 1 
clas: 
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pate 
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is very low, and the general lack 
of ready money, with the almost 
unbelievable percentage of illiter- 
acy, makes the advertiser’s prob- 
lems the more intricate. 

A national advertising appeal is 
prevented by differences of castes 
and religious beliefs, as well as 
differences of languages and of 
customs. The religious sensibili- 
ties of the people are easily of- 
fended. Also a growing sense of 
nationalism must be carefully re- 
spected. 

There are many newspapers 
published in India. Some of them 
are printed in English, but most 
of them in the vernacular. Of 
the latter, many are of a political 
nature and come and go with the 
changes in fortune of their pro- 
moters. None of the papers 


covers the entire country. Nor is 
there any single magazine which is 
nationally circulated in large num- 
bers, and the magazines which do 
exist are mainly of the technical 
and trade journal type. 

Direct advertising is made diffi- 


cult because there are no agencies 
for compiling lists, and the few 
directories published are so in- 
complete as to be of little use 
for the purpose. Street car adver- 
tising is in its infancy, and elec- 
tric signs are still somewhat of a 
curiosity. Posters are seen oc- 
casionally, the advertising of the 
moving picture is being recognized, 
and a limited number of merchants 
maintain attractive window dis- 
plays. 

“Imports into India,” the report 
states, “can roughly divided 
into the three general classes of 
(1) goods suitable for sale in the 
bazars, (2) goods suitable for sale 
in proper retail establishments, and 
(3) goods especially designed for 
a particular work or requiring 
technical salesmen to handle them. 
Perfumes, soaps, men’s garters, 
canned fruits, etc., are examples 
of the first class. Automobiles, 
sewing machines, typewriters, 
motor tractors, etc., are examples 
of the second class. The third 
class covers such items as 
specially designed machinery, 
patented building materials, deep 
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well pumps, oil drilling: machinery, 
etc. These classes sometimes over- 
lap, as, for instance, when an 
automobile dealer sells goggles. 
Unless, however, the advertiser 
draws some. such distinction as 
we have pointed out he is apt to 
later find himself in difficulties.” 


INDIA’S GREAT BAZARS 


To obtain an idea of India’s 
great bazars, the reader is asked 
to picture a five-and-ten-cent store 
to which has been added depart- 
ments handling fresh meats and 
fish, fruits and vegetables, butter 
and milk, sporting goods, foot- 
wear, silks, Oriental rugs, brass- 
ware and jewelry. Long aisles or 
narrow streets are lined with little 
cubby-holes, each heavily. stocked 
with goods and presided over by 
the owner who shouts vociferously 
to attract attention. Imported 
goods sold in the bazars represent 
articles of little cost and of more 
or less everyday use. The’ bazar 
dealers make no attempt to handle 
exclusive lines and the same 
articles will be: found in many 
stalls. Prices. are never fixed. 
The cost of an article to a buyer 
depends largely on his ability to 
bargain. 

In the larger cities of India 
there are well established depart- 
ment stores, and their buyers 
frequently attempt to exact, as a 
condition to their handling a line, 
that it will not be also marketed 
through the bazar dealers. Some 
manufacturers agree to this policy. 
Others, by selling to the bazar 
dealers create a demand for their 
goods, and later find that. the de- 
partment stores are eager to 
handle them. 

In discussing these markets, the 
report emphasizes that the Amer- 
ican manufacturer of purely bazar 
goods must seek the widest pos- 
sible publicity, because, depending 
upon his particular line or article, 
he has a large or an unlimited 
proportion of an enormous popula- 
tion to reach with his advertising 
appeal. 

“The manufacturers of all other 
goods,” it continues, “cannot 
profitably indulge in promiscuous 
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publicity, but rather must specialize 
in their efforts to reach the rela- 
tively small classes to which their 
goods can possibly appeal. The 
manufacturers must constantly 
bear in mind that the more im- 
portant distributors in India are 
Britishers, who are convinced that 
British goods are far superior to 
American goods of equal price, so 
that when preparing their adver- 
tising copy they will consider not 
only the appeal to the consumer 
but the fact that the dealer must 
be ‘sold’ and kept so.” 

In the field of goods of a highly 
specialized nature, such as agri- 
cultural implements or industrial 
machinery, the report advises a 
special study of the peculiarities 
of the Indian market, prior to any 
expenditure for advertising. 


STATUS OF INQUIRY COPY 
Advertisements which invite any 
inquiry by mail are advised 
against, particularly when the 
advertiser is not located in India. 


Such advertisements are apt to - 


create a great deal of useless 
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trouble. Many who reply will be 
found to be of no responsibility 
whatever. Manufacturers who 
desire to enter the Indian market 
are advised to use the facilities 
offered by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce to secure 
contracts, rather than to advertise 
in India for dealers. 

The great bulk of advertising in 
India is intended to attract at- 
tention to import goods and is 
paid for, directly or otherwise, by 
foreign manufacturers. This does 
not mean that the Indian manufac- 
turer is asleep to the importance 
of proper trade promotion, but 
indicates that the Indian factory 
is frequently small and without 
sufficient capital and resources to 
match in expenditures for pub- 
licity, the sums which British and 
American manufacturers and their 
local dealers feel that they can 
put out with profit. On several 
occasions, actual measurements 
confirmed the fact that of the dis- 
play advertising contained in one 
of Calcutta’s leading English 
newspapers, 33 per cent related 
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ity at a quantity run price 
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STRATHMORE 
BAY PATH 


Covers 


There are eight attractive colors, 
five weights, three sizes, Antique 
and Ripple Finishes. BAy PATH 
is the name of an entire group of 
Strathmore quality-quantity papers. 
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Write for the BAy PATH sample 
books. Strathmore Paper Co., 
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Two hundred and five ships, 
42,000 officers and men and 
over 2,000 erg ye families 
and friends of the Navy are 
coming to Hawaii for a three 
months visit in April. 

Even New York City knows 
when the Fleet is in port. 
Honolulu, the concentrated 
market of Hawaii, is preparing 
for the Fleet’s visit which will 
mean such added interest and 
prosperity. 

Entertainment committees are 
at work, new homes are being 
erected, merchants are doubling 
their orders in preparation for 
the coming of the Fleet. 

This added population of 44.000 
will need many things during the 
visit to Hawaii. Navy men are 
newspaper readers. Reach them 
through the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, the newspaper they will 
read in Hawaii. 

Plan special advertising cam- 
paigns to run during the Fleet’s 
visit. -.Our representatives will 
help you. 

2 & SEYMOUR CO. 

son Ave., N. Y. City (Eastern) 
ion. hichigan Ave.; a (Western) 
West of Rocki 
M. C. MOGENSEN & CO. 
564 Market. St.,’ San Francisco 


Title Insurance Bidg., Los Ya rsa 
Securities Bidg., Seat 


In Hawaii It’s yori 
Honolulu 
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to American goods, an equal 
amount to British goods, while the 
remainder was devoted to the 
wares of India and of all other 
foreign countries. 

Newspaper advertising, the re- 
port also says, is by far the most 
common form 6f commercial pub- 
licity met with in India. Every 
important city boasts of its daily 
newspaper, printed in English, and 
intended for the Indian as well as 
for the Briton., English serves 
more nearly the functions of a 
universal language than any of 
the native dialects, although there 
which are 
spoken by numbers greater than 
the total of all those speaking 
English. ‘The report continues: 

“The European in India and the 
Anglo-Indian read the English 
newspapers with thoroughness, 
and advertisements placed in them 
will attract the attention of this 
class of buyers. As a general 
thing, the papers follow the or- 
dinary. practice of having adver- 
tisements on news pages, though 
one of the important upcountry 
dailies is gotten out more in 
magazine form, with all advertise- 
ments confined to the final pages 
which carry no news whatever. 
Advertisements placed in vernacu- 
lar papers which circulate in the 
rural districts can only be con- 
sidered advertisements for dealers. 
As has been previously pointed 
out, illiteracy in the rural dis- 
tricts is very great, and a news- 
paper received will be read aloud 
by the one with the ability to do 
so, in many cases the merchant. 
The advertisement must appeal to 
the merchant, as it is only through 
him that the purchaser can be 
reached.” 

Another interesting point 
brought out is that the Indian 
market .is conservative and that 
well known goods are not easily 
displaced. Therefore, one or two 
large advertisements will accom- 
plish little or nothing; _ the 
advertising effort must be sus- 
tained over a reasonable period. 
Salesmanship of the aggressive 
type is not encountered in India 
save as an exception, and it is 
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An Institution! 


The Annual is an institution and 


is rightfully called 


“The Year Book of 


Industry. 

The editorial pages present reliable 
records of the closing year and 
equally dependable forecasts of the 
business future. The advertising 
pages are bright with up-to-the- 
minute news of all that is new and 
useful in equipment and commercial 
service—in short, a complete history 
of industry in 1924 and the neces- 
sary information upon which to 
base plans for 1925. 

It is timely service of this sort that 
creates and maintains advertising 
values. 


Have you received your copy? 
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First Again 


In Department Store Lineage in 1924 
in Des Moines 


CAPITAL (Evening Only) . . . 1,650,492 
Next Competitor (Evening Only) 1,496,880 
Second Competitor (Morning 


The CAPITAL has published the 
most Department Store Advertis- 
ing for more than 25 years! 


The CAPITAL’S City Carrier circulation is 
now the largest in the history of the paper. 
Total circulation almost 60,000 daily. 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 
OmaraA & OrmsBEE, INC., Special Representatives 
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exceedingly difficult to put on a 
smashing sales campaign in which 
newspaper advertising is but the 
brief announcer. 

Newspaper circulations, the re- 
port states, are comparatively 
small. The largest circulation 
among the most influential papers 
is between 30,000 and 35,000 daily. 
Rates are uncertain and vary 
greatly with different papers of 
approximately the same circula- 
tion. Quotations of the rate 
cards, in many instances, zre con- 
sidered merely as starting points 
for bargaining. 

Foreign magazines are circulated 
in India to a very limited extent. 
There are only three American, 
one British and one French publi- 
cation having circulation worthy 
of mention. The important maga- 
zines published in India are 
financial or trade journals pub- 
lished in English by private enter- 
prises, or by some department of 
the Central Government or of the 
provincial or native State Govern- 
ments. The circulations of even 
the best of these are small. 


In regard to distribution, the 
report states that a managing 
agent, usually a company, is, in 
addition to many other functions, 
the buyer for the company which 


he manages. It is seldom that a 


managing-agent does not represent . 


as many as a dozen or more com- 
panies, usually of the same nature. 


MAIL ORDER IN INDIA 


The report discusses the mail- 
order business in India, which is 
not highly developed and _ is 
heavily handicapped by customs 
that are peculiar to the country 
and inadequate mail service. The 
large department stores do the 
largest mail-order business, and 
the report points out that they 
have had the advantage of many 
years in building up mailing lists 
of accuracy. 

In regard to motion picture ad- 
vertising, the report states that 
most of the _important -motion 
picture houses in India, and many 
of the unimportant ones, are 
owned by the same Indian con- 
cern. The performances begin at 
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stated times and are fairly well 
attended, feature pictures draw- 
ing crowds. Advertisements are 
thrown on the screen at the be- 
ginning of each performance and 
again after the usual short inter- 
mission. Several internationally 
known firms are, at present, using 
movie advertising for biscuits, 
soaps, automobiles and _ other 
products. 

Motion pictures are also used 
for selling demonstration purposes, 
and it is possible to engage a 
representative picture house for a 
few dollars for an afternoon. The 
report relates that such a theatre 
was recently taken over by the 
representative of an American 
manufacturer of steel building 
materials, who desired to display 
to a select audience an industrial 
film taken by his company in the 
United States. Engraved invita- 
tions were sent out to prominent 
contractors, engineers, architects, 
leading business men, government 
officials, bankers and others. The 
enterprise was in every way a 
success, and business secured 
later could be traced to the 
demonstration. 

“But little has yet been done,” 
the report adds, “in the way of 
showing industrial films in the 
manner outlined above, and 
because of its novelty it is thought 
to present an excellent opportunity 
for publicity. The presence of a 
salesman capable of making 
needed explanations would be of 
decided added value.” 

Handbills or dodgers, it is ex- 
plained, can be distributed at a 
very low cost and are made use 
of to some extent; but this form 
of advertising is the pariah of 
publicity in India, and, unless an 
exceptionally attractive handbill 
is used it would be apt to stamp 
the advertiser or his goods as 
low-caste. The real significance 
of this, the report adds, can be ap- 
preciated only by one who has 
lived in India. 

Another curious phase of the 
market is the fact that the ex- 
pression “free sample” is usually 
an incorrect one as regards India, 
for samples of goods which make 
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a nearly universal appeal are not 
given away, as a rule, but are 
sold. 

“Recently during business 
hours,” the report relates, “on 
what might be called the Wall 
Street of Calcutta, there was to 
be seen an immense crowd, each 
member of which was clamoring 
to pay in his copper coin in ex- 
change for a sample cake of a 
well-known American soap. Fur- 
ther inquiry developed the fact 
that the distributor for the soap 
had worked out a schedule de- 
termining the number of free 
samples which the dealer would 
receive with different sized orders. 
The fact that the dealer was sell- 
ing the samples at a very small 
price, far from disturbing him, he 
rather considered a good thing as 
eliminating the possibility of the 
samples falling into the hands of 
those with no purchasing power 
whatever for soap.” 

The report also says that the 
use of street hawkers shouting 
wares at less than bazar prices 
is an effective method of introduc- 
ing new articles. The Japanese 
have made full use of this means 
in introducing the products of 
their textile mills to Indian con- 
sumers. Once that persistent 
shouting of low prices had induced 
the Indian to buy Japanese textiles 
and had familiarized him with 
Japanese products of the sort, it 
was comparatively easy to discon- 
tinue the hawkers and _ place 
the goods in the bazars at 
prices remunerative to the pro- 
ducers. 

Electric signs are but little used 
throughout India. In Calcutta, a 
city of over a million and a 
quarter, there are but three. There 
is little night life in India, and it 
is doubtful if the expense of 
large signs would be justified, at 
present, by sales returns. 

Sign boards are slightly more 
in evidence. In Calcutta, the most 
prominent one has four of its six 
sections-occupied by American ad- 
vertisements for an automobile, 
a tire, a line of toilet preparations, 
and a pencil. This city does not 
encourage this form of advertis- 
ing, municipal regulations are not 
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“WHO IS THIS FELLOW?” 


q He’s a PUBLIC-SPIRITED man—for, 
whom can he SERVE to better advantage 
than the public; his community; the ‘homes 
that make it; the public buildings and streets 
that beautify it; the poor within it. 


q Therefore, he is a member of many widely 
diversified organizations:— Chambers of 
~Commerce; Trade Organizations; Civic 
Clubs (outside of Rotary); Golf Clubs; City, 
Athletic and Auto Clubs; Fraternal Or- 
ganizations. And many hold honorary po- 
sitions in such bodies as school boards, 
library boards, public works, city govern- 
ments, et cetera. In serving the interests 
which these many connections bring about, 
he buys building equipment, machinery, 
- street paving, tools, books, power plants; he 
lets contracts involving hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars. He is the personification 
of civic improvement. 


HE’S A FELLOW WORTH TALKING TO 


Book cheerfully sent on request 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Advertising Manager 
Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, CHICAGO 


Eastern Representatives Mid-West Representative 
Constantine & Jackson Howard I. Shaw 
7 W. 16th St., New York 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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favorable, and climate conditions 
make proper posting difficult. In 
Bombay outdoor advertisements 
are not allowed except on special 
license from the municipal com- 
missioner and on payment of 
certain fees. 

Although a few attractive 
window displays can be found in 
every Indian city, the report in- 
dicates that this aid to merchan- 
dising has not been developed, 
mainly because climatic conditions 
do not encourage an audience with 
definite purchasing power. How- 
ever, the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company operates a store in Cal- 
cutta, and finds that window dis- 
plays are an advantage. 

The report emphasizes the fact 
that window displays in India can 
be greatly enhanced in value by 
the intelligent assistance of the 
manufacturer, and it mentions a 
typical example of unintelligent 
co-operation which resulted in the 
displaying of window materials 
printed in Spanish. “The Indian, 
in this case,” the report adds, 
“can be excused much more 
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readily than the advertising man 
of the company at home who has 
sent out posters evidently inten- 
ded for Latin-American use. The 
impression produced on the public 
could only be one of indifference.” 


CIRCUS METHODS ARE PROFITABLE 


Mechanical advertisements, it 
was found, such as the figure of 
a man going through the motions 
of shaving with a safety razor, 
attracted large crowds. This type 
of advertising, as well as stunt 
advertising, such as special parades 
or sandwich men on stilts, are 
useful because they are widely 
commented upon. Indian cities 
are decidedly provincial, and any- 
thing out of the ordinary is 
eagerly discussed for days. 

The report also contains much 
valuable information as to the 
securing of selling agents, credits 
and shipping of goods and 
samples. 

In August, 1923, the Government 
Department of Posts and Tele- 
graphs made the backs and sides 
of telegraph forms available for 
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Vermont Spends Liberally 
When Convinced of 
Merit and Value 


Data compiled by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education shows that 
during the school year of *1919- 
20 Vermont spent $10.18 per 
capita for public school educa- 
tion. 





The national average for this 
same period was $8.79. 


Looking at it gua a 
: —the average value of schoo 
Signposts property per pupil enrolled in 
of Vermont during 1919-20 was 
Buying $125 — whereas, in the United 
States as a whole it was but $112. 

Power 


No. 25 Vermonters are liberal in school 
expenditures because they are 
convinced of the value of educa- 
tion—and they will respond with 
this same _higher-than-average 
liberality when educated to the 
value of good products. 


Reader-confidence and state-wide 
coverage are secured through the 
daily newspapers listed below. 


*Latest figures available. 


Vermont tied Dailies 


Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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Character 


The Best of all Collateral 
The late J. P. Morgan said: 


“I have known a man to come into my office, 
and I have given him a check for a million 
dollars when I knew they had not a cent in the 
world. The first thing is Character. Before 
money or anything else. That is the rule of 
business.” 


Character in Business is reputation for in- 
tegrity, sincerity and genuine business ability. 
It does not spring into being over night. It is 
the creature only of slow development. 


When an enterprise takes the Banker into its 
confidence, and makes a practise of submitting 
a periodical Detailed Audit Report, it builds 
Character. 


The Detailed Audit Report, above all other 
factors, serves to establish a relationship of 
mutual understinding and trust between 
Banker and Busiitess Man. It is the one in- 
strument that can give the Banker a complete 
picture of a business in all essential details. 
It is the only ‘~strument that can satisfy him 
that his client aoes business on facts, based on 
dependable figures. 

Under present conditions, when money is compara- 
tively easy to borrow, the Detailed Audit Report 
not only builds Character, which is the best of all 


Collateral, but checks against over-borrowing and 
protects against the dangers of lapsed maturities. 
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advertising purposes. Many of 
the larger firms of America and 
other countries are taking advan- 
tage of this medium. It is esti- 
mated that about 40,000,000 tele- 
grams are transmitted annually 
in India. 

Street car advertising is con- 
fined to the use of a printed sign 
board fastened to the exterior of 
the roof of the car. Interior 
street car advertising is not being 
used as yet. 

Advertisers who desire to regis- 
ter their trade-marks may do so. 
In actual practice, priority of use 
is respected. 

While in every large Indian city 
adequate printing facilities can be 
found for commercial work, it is 
extremely desirable that electro- 
types and matrices be sent from 
America. Local artists fail to 
measure up to American adver- 
tising standards. 

The subject of advertising copy 
should have the most serious con- 
sideration. The copy should not 
only appeal to the ultimate con- 
sumer but also “sell” the dealer 
and keep him sold. “Honest ad- 
vertising copy with an educational 
value will demonstrate its own 
value.” 

It is strongly recommended that 
advertisements which are to appear 
in the vernacular papers convey 
their messages largely through 
illustrations. Attempts to ex- 
press Western Ideas in Eastern 
languages are fraught with 
danger. 

Valuable hints as to business 
ethics of India and the kind of 
letters that are most productive 
are also given by the report. It 
points out the need of an Ameri- 
can advertising agency in India 
while indicating the opportunity 
with the statement that the volume 
of advertising now being used in 
that country is certainly sufficient 
to support such an organiza- 
tion. 

“How, then, can the American 
sell his goods in India?” the re- 
port asks in one of its concluding 
paragraphs, and answers the ques- 
tion with, “He can sell them by 
offering distinct superiority of 
quality or marked price advan- 
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for you 
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“Advertising Media 
and Campaigns” 


BOOK that should be in the 

business and personal library 
of every advertising man. Pre- 
pared by Charles E. Ellison, prin- 
cipal of the School of Advertising 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools (one of this country’s lead- 
ing direct-by-mail advertisers), in 
collaboration with Gilbert F. Far- 
rar, George French, and Robert 
E. Ramsay, vice-president of the 
James Newcomb Co. 

428 pages. 158 illustrations, 
43 in color. Price only $4.50. 
Note this partial list of con- 
tents: 

Selection, use, classification 
and description of media; tests; 
examples of selection of media; 
correlation ; ageees frequency; 
position; timeliness; discounts 
and special rates; catalogs; 
booklets and folders; direct 
advertising; management of 
ae campaigns; trade-mark 
aw, etc. 

Just mark and mail the coupon 
with $4.50 and we'll send you this 
428-page book by return mail. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 7151-F, Seranton, Penna. 
I am enclosing $4.50, for which please 
send me your 428-page je book—* ‘Adver- 
tising Media and Campaigns.”’ 
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Employees 
House Organs 


For salesmen, office, shop and 
store employees. 

Mimeographed, Illustrated, 
pocket size. 

Published monthly 

Four pages of tabloid mes- 
sages that will help to arouse 
your employees to giving their 
best. 

Your firm name imprinted— 
making it a personal house 
organ. 

A gold mine of reprint ma- 
terial for house organ editors. 
Samples mailed to executives upon 

request 
JoHN J. Lutce & STAFF 
703 Market St. 


San Francisco 
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MAY THESE FOUR NUMER- 
ALS SPELL FOR YOU PROS- 
PERITY, SUCCESS, HEALTH, 
AND THAT GREATEST OF 
ALL BLESSINGS, AN INTENSE 
PLEASURE IN YOUR WORK. 


Currier&S HarrorpL4 
Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 
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tages, or both, by giving publicity 
to these features that will be ap- 
preciated, by educating the con- 
sumer to the need of his offerings, 
and by training his agents in sales- 
manship. The latter is most im- 
portant, for while competition of 
a price-cutting nature is keen, real 
aggressive and constructive sales- 
manship is often lacking. This 
may sound like an ambitious pro- 
gram; but the one who is going 
to do business in India must be 
ambitious.” 

The report then explains the 
operation of the recently organi- 
zed Indian Stores Department of 
the British Government, a subject 
which was discussed in Printers’ 
Ink of December 6, 1923, com- 
ments on the advisability of es- 
tablishing branches and sending 
out direct representatives, and 
concludes : 

“While the cry of ‘Industrial- 
ized India’ has echoed wide, India 
is still an essentially agricultural 
country, and her demands for 
manufactured goods will exist for 
many years to come.” 


British Manufacturers Adopt 
“Rayon” 


The Silk Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland has adopted the word 
“Rayon” as a trade-name for artificial 
silk, following the lead of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, which has already 
officially adopted it. 

The new name will be introduced to 
the public through newspaper advertis- 
ing. Thomas Anthony, of Selfridge & 
Company, Ltd., London, has suggested 
that an international advertising cam- 

ign be conducted to acquaint the 

ying public of the world with 
“Rayon.” 


G. W. Rowell, Jr., Joins 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


George W. Rowell, Jr., has resigned 
as advertising manager of the Heywood- 
Wakefield Company, Boston, to join 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, advertising 
agency, Chicago, as advertising and 
sales counsel. He was with the Hey- 
wood-Wakefield company for more than 
two years as advertising manager. Mr. 
Rowell formerly was with its sub- 
sidiary, the Lloyd Manufacturing .Com- 
pany, Menominee, Mich., in a similar 
capacity. 


‘ 
Death of Edward P. Canny 
Edward P. Canny, advertising man- 
ager of the Ottumwa, Ia., Courier, died 
on December 2 
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ANY people remember 

the canal boat as a won- 
derful means of transportation. 
It was good while it was good. 
But, like all things inadequate to 
the times, the mule-drawn canal 
boat passed into oblivion. 


In this age changes are rapid. 
Constant vigilance is required to 
keep abreast of the times. 


Plans and policies that were good 
two years ago may be wholly 
ineficient today. This agency is 
alive to the needs of the present 
moment. Our “usefulness to 
clients” hinges upon that es- 
sential. Perhaps you may be 
needing such service. At any 
rate we will be pleased to talk it 
over with you. 


INK 


. The American Oak Leather Co., 
one of .the largest sole leather 
tanners, have made “Rock Oak” 
soles for many years. . But they 
are constantly seeking, with our 
aid, better ways and means of 
marketing. 


The Prather-Allen Advertising Company 


307 East Fourth St. 


Usefulness to Clients . . . 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Canned 
Cranberries May Be Ad- 
vertised Next 


ANNED cranberries may be 

advertised in 1926. The “Eat- 
mor” advertising campaign for 
fresh cranberries has demon- 
strated to this industry the value 
of advertising in marketing its 
product. A supporter of “Eat- 
mor” advertising, The United 
Cape Cod Cranberry Company, 
South Hanson, Mass., is now plan- 
ning a campaign on its canned 
product. 

Up to two years ago, Marcus L. 
Urann, president and manager of 
this company, informs PRINTERS’ 
InK, there were only about 5,000 
cases of canned cranberries sold 
in this country. Today, he adds, 
“we are selling 100,000 cases, with 
country-wide distribution, but so 
small a quantity doesn’t even mean 
a ripple on the surface. 

“We are doing a little specialty 
or intensive work in certain locali- 
ties, and when distribution shall 
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have reached 200,000 and 300,000 
cases, which it should do in an- 
other year, we are ready to ad- 
vertise.” 

The opportunity for advertising 
which Mr. Urann points out is 
unusual in that it would to a large 
extent capitalize on the passing of 
the fresh cranberry season. Early 
last month, he stated, there were 
only 25,000 barrels of fresh cran- 
berries left in the country, in- 
sufficient to‘care for the Boston, 
New York and Chicago markets 
where the company operates its 
own stores. “What better work 
can we do,” he asks, “than notify 
the consumer that it is possible to 
get canned sauce that is better 
than can be made at home, simply 
because it is made from vine- 
ripened berries? This is a better 
berry than can be shipped fresh 
and lends itself to many uses to 
which the home-made sauce can- 
not be put.” 


Joins Lyddon & Hanford 

L. C. McElroy has joined the New 
York office of the Lyddon & Hanford 
Company, advertising agency, as account 
executive. 
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SYRACUSE. NEW YORK 


eee 943,732 ine 


of paid advertising during the year 1924. 


It was the only Syracuse newspaper to gain during 
the year and during every month of the year. 


It gained 665,966 lines in local display. 
It gained 162,742 lines in national display. 
It gained 115,024 lines in classified. 


It also achieved the remarkable distinction of gaining 
in circulation and in each classification of advertising 
in each month of the entire year. 


The detailed lineage gains by months follow: 

LOCAL NATIONAL TOTAL 

DISPLAY DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
January .... 55,356 28,651 5,012 82,019 
February ... 74,865 14,539 4,123 93,527 
81,627 37,176 16,408 135,211 
40,747 18,354 14,728 73,829 
114,982 22,722 18,816 156,520 
14,126 15,106 96,656 
17,584 1,260 10,276 29,120 
5,180 238 10,360 15,778 
September .. 11,522 336 7,476 19,334 
October .... 72,730 18,102 1,862 92,694 
November... 44,730 4,158 8,624 57,512 
December ... 79,219 3,080 2,233 84,532 








665,966 162,742 115,024 943,732 
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THAT SCRAP 


of Paper Called a Mat 


(A message for the mat buyer who realizes 
the difference in mats and wants to know 
why.) 

There are almost as many grades of mats as 
there are grades of paper. A perfect mat can 
make plates as smooth as velvet—plates that 
duplicate the pattern as faithfully as would 
another original. But to do this the mat must 
be made of two layers of different selected 
papers faced with not less than three sheets of 
flawless, tough, West India Silk Tissue. This 
is the Gagnier mat—costing more to make and 
less for you to buy, than any other mat pro- 





LOAN US 


Your Most-Difficult-to- 
Reproduce Newspaper 


PATTERN PLATE 


We will make you free 
and ship, postpaid, Gag- 
nier sample mats and 
plates—you to be the 
judge of their quality. 
Mail your pattern to 
Gagnier Detroit Office. 











curable. Unless it now serves 
you, your newspaper reproduc- 
tions can be improved upon, at 
a saving on your present costs. 


GAGNIER 
STEREOTYPE 
FOUNDRY 


(The Gagnier Corporation) 


DETROIT 
P. O. Box 426 
Main Office & Foundry. 
CHICAGO 
Western Division Office, 
222 N. Michigan Avenue. 
NEW YORK 


Eastern Division Office, 
51 E. 42nd Street. 


GSAGNIER Zui 








Here’s How Salesmen Can Break 
Records in 1925 


The National Cash Register Company Gives Its Agents and Salesmen 
Fifteen Fundamentals for More Business 


T= sales force in every manu- 
facturing company 1s starting 
out again from scratch in a New 
Year which comes in full of the 
promise of good business for the 
men who go after it. In many 
companies words of suggestion, 
encouragement and definite points 
by which the salesman is asked to 
take a personal inventory, are be- 
ing sent out by the sales manager 
to his men. A good example of 
this New Year personal inventory 
chart is that just distributed by 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany to its local agents and their 
salesmen, 

The last year closed with a fine 
sales record for which credit is 
given the sales force. Now the 
company asks agents and salesmen 
to look ahead. It says: 


“Now we are looking ahead for 


1925. Each of us must have a 
definite goal. The management’s 
goal will be to make 1925 the best 
and most profitable year for every 
one connected with the business. 

“The goal of the selling force 
will be more and better sales. 
The factory’s goal will be to im- 
prove the product, make quicker 
deliveries and install improved 
machinery.” 

This message is signed by J. H. 
Barringer, general manager. Then 
the company proceeds to point out 
that every salesman who faces, for 
the New Year, a past sales record 
which he hopes to surpass, is in 
either one of two general classes. 
He is either a prospect hunter or 
a prospect maker. These two 
classes are described as follows: 

“Salesmen can be divided into 
two broad, general classes. Their 
methods of working are as dif- 
ferent as the results they secure. 

“One class could be termed 
‘The Prospect Hunter.’ This rep- 
resents the type of salesman who 
goes around the territory looking 
for the easy sales. Such men do 
not make the proper study of 


merchants and their methods. 
They do not plan. 

“The other type of salesman can 
properly be called ‘The Prospect 
Maker.’ These are the men who 
create prospects. They make an 
intelligent study of the stores in 
their territory. They investigate 
a merchant’s system before they 
talk cash register to him. They 
find out how he operates his 
store; how he handles customers, 
They discover points of weakness. 

“When a Prospect Maker goes 
in to discuss his product, he can 
talk intelligently. He can point 
out how he can improve that 
man’s business; how it will do 
away with losses. 

“To begin with, the Prospect 
Maker has the proper knowledge 
of cash registers. 

“He makes full use of the com- 
pany’s instructions and literature. 
He is able to meet any objection 
that a merchant brings up. 

“Be a Prospect Maker. Teach 
a merchant about weaknesses. 
Show him and prove to him that 
they do exist and that a cash 
register will overcome them. 
Always remember this one big 
thought, that 550 registers a day 
are being built at Dayton and that 
they are sold to all lines of busi- 
ness. The company wants to help 
you reach your maximum success. 
The higher your sales, the faster 
your progress, the better pleased 
the company will be.” 


SALESMEN TAKE OWN MEASURE 


How can the salesman who 
wants to make more sales and 
faster progress take stock of him- 
self to see how he measures up 
to the fundamental requirements 
of a real “Prospect Maker” in 
1925? The National Cash Regis- 
ter Company lists the following 
fifteen points as being the funda- 
mentals of success: 

“1. Time: Time is the only 
thing that all men share alike. 
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This Market Is 
GOOD 
365 Days a Year 


Your Church Buys— 


Adding and Addressing Machines 
Automobiles, Tires, etc. 

Clocks, Cement, Cabinets 

Files, Office Equipment 

Hardware & Piumbing 

Furnaces & Furniture 

Kitchen Equipment 

Pianos, Organs, Instruments 

Rugs & Floor Covering 

Vacuum Cleaners & Brushes 


Does it Buy Your Product? 


Place part of your 1925 appropriation in 
the magazine best fitted to se‘! this field. 


The EXPOSITOR 


The Minister’s Trade Journal 
Since 1899 


Out of 130 National Advertisers using 
religious papers 70 use the Expositor ex- 
clusively. 


F. M. BARTON CO. 
701-710 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Chicago New York 
37 S. Wabash 17 W. 42nd St. 

















SHUMAN 











LABELS 





Die-Cut ° 

Embossed 

Multi- 
Colored 


All kinds of 
Labels— 
and all good. 








Send for our Label Catalog—a label 
reference book for your files 


The FRANK G. SHUMAN CO. 


Manufacturers 
Blatchford Building :: Chicago 
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There are 365 days in a year, 
twenty-four hours in a day. No 
one has more, no one has less. It 
is the use of the time that counts. 
Waste an hour, a day, a week, a 
month, or a year and you cheat 
yourself. 

“Each one of us has only thirty 
to forty productive years. These 
years must earn an income for 
themselves and for the years that 
follow. One of these years starts 
today. -It may be your first year 
in the business, your tenth, or 
your twentieth. The fact remains 
that it will be one year out of 
your business life. 

“Get all out of this year that 
you can. Decide now that you 
will make every business minute 
of 1925 produce its share of busi- 
ness, 

“2. Show Your Product: Show 
a register at every opportunity. 
The man who fails to do this fails 
to make use of his strongest aid 
in selling. 

‘Do not ask a merchant to 
imagine what he is going to get. 
Show him and you will sell him. 
The one sure way of increasing 
sales is to bring the merchant and 
the register together. 

“Check up on the number of 
registers you show. Set a demon- 
stration quota for each day and 
for each week. Let your motto 
be: Show More Registers in 1925. 

“3. Knowledge: Every N. C. R. 
agent should teach more and 
every N..C. R. salesman should 
study more in 1925. 

“Knowledge is power. Knowl- 
edge multiplied means more 
power, more and better sales ard 
greater net profits. 

“This means a complete knowl- 
edge of the business, the product 
and the use of the product. A 
sales agent must be able to im- 
part his own knowledge to his 
salesmen and thereby Multiply 
His Own Ability. The greater his 
success in doing this, the more 
effective his organization will be. 

“4. Organization: See if you are 
properly organized. Organization 
is the greatest factor in any busi- 
ness. 

“For the agent, organization 
means getting together the right 
number of efficient salesmen to 
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No reason why 
advertising dollars 
should be spent 
more recklessly 
than your ma- 
terials or pro- 


duction dollars 


Arnold 


Joerns 
Company 


—— Advertising 


Arnold Joerns Building -CHICAGO-26 East Huron Street 
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secure the required amount of 
business. 

“For the salesman, it means or- 
ganizing his knowledge, his time 
and his efforts. He must make 
effective use of them all in order 
to secure the maximum business 
from his territory. Every N. C. R. 
man should be a Good Organizer. 

“5. Merchants’ Service: Mer- 
chants’ Service helps at every 
point in the sale. It puts you in 
touch with the merchant’s prob- 
lems, enables you to talk about the 
things in which he is most -in- 
terested. 

“It gives you a means of help- 
ing him to solve any problem con- 
nected with his business. As a 
result he has more confidence in 
you and the company. 

“Use Merchants’ Service more 
in 1925. Use it to increase your 
own knowledge of merchandis- 
ing. Use it to sell merchants 
upon yourself, to sell your com- 
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pany and to sell your product. 

“6. Advertising: For over forty 
years the N. C. R. company has 
helped its salesmen with construc- 
tive sales-getting advertising. Ma- 
terial for the approach, material 
for demonstration, material for 
closing and material for use after 
the sale. Every piece of advertis- 
ing has a definite object, meets a 
definite need and should be used 
in a definite way. 

“Our advertising opens the way 
for personal selling. It multiplies 
personal efforts. Study our ad- 
vertising material. Use it freely. 
Don’t waste it. Make advertising 
do its share of your job in 1925. 

“7. Window Displays: Sales 
agents should look upon their 
show windows as one of their 
best advertisements. A well-kept 
show window aids the agent, the 
salesman and the company. It 
influences sales in every part of 
the territory. The — salesman 











$-ROLAND HALL~- EASTON ~- PENNSYLVANIA 


Consumption-Cure 


Advertising 


If self-respecting advertising men can’t 
stop the medical consumption-remedy 
advertising that has been so boldly flaunt- 
ing itself during the last six months, we 
might as well cease twittering about truth 


in advertising. 


The method is in the hands of 
reputable advertisers : 
Refuse to use any medium that stoops 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 





so low as to share in dollars that crooks 
wrest from trusting consumptives. 


BETTER 


Polen Hath 


nS BETTER SELLING - SETTER ADVERTISING © BETTER BusINESsS 
LETTERS ~ 
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The Knickerbocker Press and 
Albany Evening News 
Present the 


Lowest Milline Rate 
4 in New York State 


(Excepting Eight Dailies in New York City and One in Buffalo) 
*Effective Feb. 1, 1925. 
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Set up in half 
a minute! 






Displays Merchan.- . 
dise At Proper Angle 
for Best Sales Effect. 


NE of the reasons for the great 

O success attending the use of 
the Brooks Display Container 

is the ease with which it can be 
set up in the merchant's store. 
It requires no rehandling of mer- 
chandise. Simply lift up cover and 
push up bottom of box at rear, inserting tab in slot of cover. 
It sets solidly on the counter and the main display panel is automati- 
cally held rigid so that it cannot flop forward or backward. 
Ideas, dummies and estimates on display containers for your product 
furnished free of any obligation. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. ' 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


BROOKS conrainer 

CONTAINER 

Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 
A dvertising—Commercial Stationery 
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should be just as much interested 
in having a good window as a 
sales agent. 

“Keep your windows clean and 
well lighted. Make effective use 
of the material sent out from 
Dayton. Originate ideas of your 
own. Put one man in the or- 
ganization in charge of the win- 
dows. The window display mate- 
rial sent out from Dayton in 1925 
will be better than ever. Make 
your windows help you. 

“8. Collections: Improve collec- 
tions in 1925. Net business is the 
real measure of your ability. 
Make clear to merchants that the 
company expects payments to be 
met promptly. Sell collections 
when you sell the register. Gross 
business becomes net only when 
every payment is met. 

“Don’t forget that a good in- 
stallation means a good user. 
Good users meet their payments. 
Collections reduce cancellations. 

“9. Equipment: Every N. C. R. 
salesman needs three kinds of 
equipment—the proper mental 
knowledge of his business, physi- 
cal equipment of gocd health, 
knowledge and enthusiasm, and 
the material equipment needed to 
help him sell. 

“His mind must be equipped 
with a thorough knowledge of his 
product and of the many prob- 
lems of the merchants in his terri- 
tory. He must constantly add to 
this mental equipment through 
study, meetings, reading and ob- 
servation. He must be keen, 
alert and able to work hard and 
intelligently. 

“His material equipment should 
include the sales and advertising 
literature furnished by the com- 
pany, well-filled portfolio, a well- 
kept office in a good location and 
an automobile suited to his needs. 

“10. Developing Salesmen: All 
salesmen for National Cash Regis- 
ters are not listed on the N. C. R. 
Pay-roll. Every satisfied user is 
a salesman who can do as much 
actual selling as you can yourself. 

“When you make a good instal- 
lation, you are developing a sales- 
man who works without salary or 
commission. When you keep in 


close touch with your users, give 
them advice or suggestions, and 
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& ‘ 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Covers Dixie Like the Dew 


Full-page Rotogravure advertising 
in The Journal during December 
included bs 


ae & Co. 


Houbigant 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

National Carbon Co. 
Milline rates for Rotogravure 
advertising in The Journal are 
amongst the lowest in America. 
Early in 1919 The Journal 
introduced Rotogravure to the 
Southeast. 


Advertising in The Journal 
Sells the Goods 


2 
Radio 


ADVERTISING AND 
MERCHANDISING 
COUNSELLOR 


who knows the entire radio 
wholesale and retail field, 
offers consultant services to 
an advertising agency that 
sees in radio an opportunity 
for new advertising and 
merchandising plans of 
broader scope than has so 
far been tried. 
Address “B,” Box 211 


Printers’ Ink 


185 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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The Expanded 
Syndicate Plan 


ut into ‘effect on RADIO 

ISING, affords the radio 
manufacturer who advertises in the 
publication a greater value for his 
money than has ever been offered by 
any radio ES in the whole 
history of the industry. 

It affords these things, definitely, 
concretely; the advertising co-opera- 
tion of every live jobber in the 
country; the absolute assurance of 
coverage of every retail and whole- 
sale outlet for radio merchandise. 

No manufacturer who is desirous of 
securing distribution or who wishes to 
speed up turnover where distribution 
is secured, can afford to overlook this 
publication. 

You should have complete details. 


We Will Send Them on Request 


DI 
Merchandising 


243 W. 39th St., New York City 


we have 
MER’ 








Publisher's 


Representative 


Now employed but avail- 
able about February I/st. 


Since leaving college in 
1914, I have been con- 
tinuously employed (ex- 
cept for army service) by 
two prominent publishing 
houses. My experience in- 
cludes class, trade and gen- 
eral magazines, both st 
and West. I would be in- 
terested in giving these 
plain facts in more detail 
to an Eastern publisher or 
agency of the highest type. 


Please’ Address ‘‘G.,” 
Box 212, Printers’ Ink 
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show a sincere interest in their 
business, you are developing an 
assistant salesman. 

“You can have just as many of 
these assistant salesmen as you 
take time to develop. Every one 
will be a real producer and an 
actual money maker for you. Use 
your users. Have them make 
sales for you. 

“11. Exchanges: Trade out the 
old machines in your territory. 
You will work a triple benefit— 
to the merchant, to yourself and 
to the company. Brass cabinet 
registers that have been in active, 
daily use for ten, twenty and even 
thirty years, are still working per- 
fectly. The mechanism of these 
old machines may be perfect, but 
they do not give the information 
or protection that the modern, up- 
to-date merchant requires. 

“In justice to the merchants, 
these should be replaced by our 
modern style registers with their 
up-to-date functions. 

“When you see a brass cabinet, 
you know it is at least ten years 
old. No merchant can afford to 
do business by old methods. 
Trade out brass cabinets in 19235. 

“12. Field: There are two types 
of salesmen. One measures his 
territory only by city blocks, 
square miles or merchant popula- 
tion. The other has Vision. He 
measures his territory by the op- 
portunities in it. 

“One hunts for the prospect 
who is already interested in a 
cash register. The other realizes 
the every merchant in his territory 
can be made a prospect and works 
accordingly. e backs this vision 
with knowledge. He calls on 
every line of business. He sells 
every machine in the line. No 
store is too large, no store is too 
small. 

“13. Faith: An N. C. R. man 
must have faith in his product 
and in what it will do. 

“He must believe in the funda- 
mental reasons for the existence 
of a cash register—mistakes, care- 
lessness, temptation, all of the 
losses which its use stops. He 
must understand the human weak- 
nesses which cause them to exist. 

“Have faith in your product, 
and the company back of it. You 
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396,933 of our readers 


own automobiles 


Legionnaire automobile, tire, battery, acces- 
sory, oil and gasoline dealers know this. 

Many manufacturers are constantly confronted 
with the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory dealer 
co-operation. 

Direct your campaign towards this fertile buy- 
ing group, and cover the Legionnaire prospects 
in your dealers’ particular community with suffi- 
cient thoroughness and regularity. 

By doing this, you will create a condition 
which will awaken 
the interest of your 
dealers and give 
them the desire to 
co-operate, 


MERICAN 
EGION wees 


A Madison Avenue 22 West Monroe Street; .' YY 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Mi. 


New England Representative’ 

CARROLL J. SWAN 

Pacific Coast Representatives a /) 
BLANCHARD-NICHOLS-COLEMAN Wave. 
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can’t sell a merchant without it. 

“14. Presentation: The success- 
ful cash register salesman must be 
able properly to present his propo- 
sition. The entire problem of sell- 
ing is one of presentation. 

“The quality of your presenta- 
tion is dependent upon a number 
of things. Your personal appear- 
ance. Your knowledge of the 
merchant’s business. Your knowl- 
edge of cash registers. Your en- 
thusiasm, tact, perseverance, and 
sincerity. 

“Make better presentations in 
1925 and you will make more 
sales, 

“15. Laying out territories: You 
can increase your earnings in 1925 
by laying out your territory with 
an actual map before you. 

“If you are an agent, divide 
your territory among salesmen so 
that every merchant can be called 
upon easily, quickly and_ eco- 
nomically. 

“If you are a salesman, plan 
your working methods for reach- 
ing every merchant in your terri- 
tory as often as possible with the 
utmost economy of time and 
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money. Study the streets or towns 
that should be covered on each 
trip. Have a thorough knowledge 
of the stores in your territory, the 
kind of system in use and the 
weaknesses of those systems 
which are out of date.” 

Every organization which uses 
advertising and dealer service as 
fundamentals of its business pol- 
icy has the same sort of sales 
problems. ‘These fifteen funda- 
mental points offer a convenient 
method of getting the individual 
salesman to take personal inven- 
tory at a time when inventories 
of all sorts are timely. 


New at Service at Cleveland 


R. Manning, formerly with 
pai 4 “Smith. Cleveland advertising 

agency, and L. R. Warthen, of New 

ork, have formed an advertising art 
service in Cleveland, to be known as 
Manning & Warthen. 


Frank M. Sapp Dead 


Frank M. Sapp, editor and one of the 
publishers of the Ottawa Republican- 
Times, died recently at Ottawa, Ill. He 
had heen associated with this _news- 
paper for fifty-four years. 
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Ww E take pleasure in announcing the 
appointment of Mr. Thomas L. Emory 


as manager of our San Francisco office, 


beginning January 1, 1925. 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
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Detroit San Francisco 
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—hbecause based on 


the warmest of interests 


GPOR Seto s phenomenal increase in _circulation—- 
from a circulation of 27,842 copies in January 1923 
to a circulation of 112,901 copies in November 1924—— 
has a double significance to the advertiser: 

It is a guarantee of a continuing circulation bonus in 
excess of the guaranteed amount bought. 

It is assurance of the richest and most spontaneous 
reader interest—which is at bottom responsible for every 


healthy circulation increase. 
Sportlife Is a Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


AWTBrorrn22 2 


GENERAL MANAGER 


Advertising Headquarters, 110 West 34th Street, New York 
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Just a Difference 


Jan. 8, 1925 


in Discernment 


Two directors of vacation camps were selecting mediums 


for securing campers. 


One said, “Parents do not read 


St. Nicholas, so | would only waste my money by advertising 


in it.” 

The other said, “Young peo- 
ple of the St. Nicholas age 
influence purchasers even 
though they do not control 
the pocket-book. St. Nich- 
olas goes to the class of fam- 
ilies from which campers 


come, so | will. use it.” 


The first, of course, got 
nothing. 


The second got 25 campers, 
$5000 from $110 worth of 
advertising in St. Nicholas. 


Most of St. Nicholas boys 
and girls are of high school 
age. Have you ever fur- 
nished the money for the 


things young people of that 
age just must buy? Not 
only skates, sleds, cameras, 
tennis racquets, baseball 
goods, guns, tires, tents and 
other play goods, but foun- 
tain pens, stationery, needle- 
work materials, dentifrices, 
soaps, flower and vegetable 
seeds, shoes, hosiery, musi- 
cal instruments, records— 
and that is only a_ begin- 


ning— 


Look into St. Nicholas and 
you will advertise in St. 
Nicholas. $3000 for a page 
a month will take your mes- 
sage into the best homes in 


America. 


Moral—there is none— it’s 


Just a Difference 
in Discernment 
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Garod Production Increased to 
Meet Market Demand 


The production and sales plan of 
Garod radio receiving sets for the six 
month period, October, 1924, to April, 
1925, calls for the following enlarged 


schedule: 
October 1,000 
November 2,000 
December 6,000 
January 8,000 
February 6,006 
March 2,000 


This is a total of 25,000 sets. These 
figures are given in a report made by 
A. H. Corwin, president of the Garod 
Corporation, Newark, N. J. For the 
month of October he states that a net 
profit of approximately $24.76 was re- 
ceived on each set. “This was in the 
face of a factory and administrat've 
overhead designed for a peak of 8,600 
sets per month, which we will reach in 
January, February being the height of 
the retail radio season,’ Mr. Corwin 
said. “It is therefore reasonable to 
presume this same ratio of profit per 
set will prevail on the entire production 
of 25,000 sets, which we confidently 
predict will result in gross sales of 
$2,375,000.” 

In his report Mr. Corwin also out- 
lined the development of the Garod 
business. It was established in 1921 
as the Gardner-Rodman Company and 
its business was devoted to the manufac- 
ture of small crystal type receiving sets. 
The first year resulted in about $50,000 
gross business, with a net of about $10,- 
000. The Garod company was incor- 
porated early in 1923 and now manufac- 
tures three types of Neutrodyne sets. I. P. 
Rodman, he said, was active in the de- 
velopment of the type of radio reception 
invented by Professor L. A. Hazeltine. 

Mr. Rodman was one of the prime 
movers in organizing the Independent 
Radio Manufacturers, Inc., which con- 
cern exclusively controls the licensing 
under the Hazeltine patents, the Hazel- 
tne Corporation owning the patents in 
fee, Mr. Corwin said. ere are 
fourteen licensees under these patents, 
of which the Garod Corporation is one, 
and was third to start manufacturing 
ander these patents. A recent survey 
of the radio industry has shown that 
about 52 per cent of all radio receiving 
sets sold today in the United States are 
“neutrodynes.” 
patents are paid by the licensees to the 
Independent Radio Manufacturers, Inc., 
who retain one-sixth of same for legal 
attack on patent infringements. The 
balance is then paid over to the Hazel- 
tine Corporation. 

The Garod Corporation owns 100 
per cent of the capital stock of Neutro- 
dyne Radio Sets Ltd., of Canada, and 
51 per cent of the common stock of the 
Hazeltine-Neutrodyne Radio Set Ltd., 
of London, England. 


Richard A. Foley Agency 
Opens New York Office 


The Richard A. Foley Aivertiing 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia, has open 
an office in New York. 





All royalties under these . 
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An 
Opportunity 


(Yours And Mine) 


I Off CF convincing refer- 
ences of an enviable eight 
year experience embracing all 
phases of manufacturing, mer- 
chandising and sales. I am 
further qualified by education, 
capacity, personality, charac- 
ter and age (29) to assume 
responsibilities. 


I Seek a connection with 
possibilities limited only by 
my capacity, likely as a life 
time work where conscien- 
tious service of highest quality 
will mean something more 
than salary. 


Address “T,” Box 215, care P. I. 











Copy Man 
Wanted 


Ohio agency has an im- 
mediate opening for a 
real copy man. Mail or- 
der experience is essen- 
tial. Must be convincing 
writer. Good salary and 
opportunity for rapid ad- 
vancement. State ex- 
perience in detail and 
salary wanted. Send 
samples of work. Mem- 
bers of our organization 
know of this advertise- 
ment. 


Address “ W,"" Box 216, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ INK 











Mr. Printing 
Buyer 


Please help us. We want 
a printing salesman of 
character and ability who 
would be interested in an 
unusually attractive prop- 
osition. Naturally, the man 
we have in mind is a Big 
Leaguer. 


He is earning at least 
$6,000 a year, but feels a 
limitation on his future 
where he now is, and 
would welcome a chance to 
connect with a house where 
his future is as unlimited 
as his ability, his enthu- 
siasm and his constructive 
sales capacity. 


He will have the best kind 
of backing and equipment 
and facilities of an unsur- 
passed character. 


If you, Mr. Buyer, know 
such a man, you will be 
doing him and us a favor 
to shéw him this advertise- 


ment, 


Your communication will 
be kept in the strictest con- 
fidence. Write to 


“A,” Box 210, care of 
Printers’ INK. 
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Number of 
Publications Increased 


in 1924 


PUBLICATIONS in the United 
States and Canada during 1924 
increased in number by 211 over 
the number published in 1923. This 
is the first time since the United 
States entered the World War 
that the decrease which set in at 
that time has been checked. 

In its report for 1925, Ayer’s 
“American Newspaper Annual and 
Directory” shows that the years 
following 1917 were the “seven 
lean years” in the publishing busi- 
ness. During that time more than 
2,700 publications dropped out of 
the ranks, The largest decrease 
each year occurred among the 
country weeklies. In 1924, how- 
ever, this group shows a gain of 
ninety-six new publications. 

Increases also are reported for 
the monthly classification, which 
registered a gain of ninety-six new 
members ; bi-monthly, which 
gained eight, and the quarterly 
group, which gained seventeen. 

There was a falling off of nine- 
teen publications in the daily news- 
paper group, six in the tri-weekly 
and nine in the semi-weekly. The 
fortnightly classification also 
showed a decrease, losing eight of 
its number. 

The total number of publica- 
tions listed in the 1925 edition of 
this directory is 22,374 publications 
of all kinds. There are 1,319 new 
publications which were started in 
1924, while 1,108 which were in- 
cluded in the previous edition 
have since been discontinued. 

In its various classifications the 
directory shows the following: 


Morning newspapers 565 
Evening newspapers 1,844 
Weeklies 14,397 
Monthlies 3,786 
Religious 800 
Agricultural 600 
Trade, Technical & Class 350 


The last group includes publica- 
tions devoted to trades, special sci- 
ences and other fields of human 
endeavor, including those pub- 
lished for foreign residents, each 
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Detroit Second Richest 
City in the United States 


(jp New York City pays more income 
tax than Detroit. 


Detroit is the fourth largest city in the 
United States. 


Street Car Advertising costs in Detroit are 
based on Detroit being the fourth largest, 
but the Results should be measured on its 
being second richest. This should make it 
the most profitable City in the United States 
for the advertiser. 


Detroit people are prosperous—have money 
to spend. 


Michigan Street Car Advertising Co. 


O. J. MULFORD President 


Street Car and Motor Bus 








Advertising in Detroit 
and Principal Michigan Cities 
Kresge Building : : : Detroit 








The Oldest Street Car Advertising Company 
in the United States 
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language having a list of its own. 
Another interesting list gives 
the names of 169 publications es- 
tablished more than 100 years ago 
which are still being published. 
The basis of classification remains 
practically the same as was used 
in compiling the 1924 edition. In 
the subdivisions no_ noticeable 
changes have been made. The 
“Advertising” group, which listed 
six new publications in 1924, mak- 
ing a total of forty publications 
devoted to the subject of advertis- 
ing, has a loss of two in the 1925 
edition. The “Radio” group has 
been augmented by nine new mem- 
bers, making the total in this 
group thirty-nine, In addition it 
is estimated that approximately 75 
per cent of all the daily newspa- 
pers have added radio sections to 
their editions, varying from one 
column to complete sections. 
George P. Rowell, founder of 
Printers’ InxK, for nearly forty 
years published the “American 
Newspaper Directory,” the first di- 
rectory of its kind. This was 
eventually merged with N. W. 
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Ayer & Son’s “American News- 
paper Annual” under its present 
name of the “American Newspaper 
Annual and_ Directory.” 


Buys Minneapolis Printing 
Business 


The Mankato, Minn. Free Press 
Company, Mankato, Minn., publisher of 
the Dasly Free Press, has purchased 
the printing business of Walter S. 
Booth and Son, of Minneapolis. 

The printing company purchased has 
been incorporated under the name of 
Walter S. Booth and Sons, Inc., and 
the officers of the Free Press company 
are the officers of the new concern. 
These are: President, C. R. Butler, 
vice-presidents, I. N. Tompkins and 
M. D. Fritz, and _ secretary-treasurer, 
Elizabeth McGraw. 


Boston Bank Advances 
C. R. Wiers 


Charles R. Wiers, who resigned as 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
DeLong Hook & Eye Company, Phil- 
adelphia, last August to join the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston as de- 
velopment manager, has_been_ elected 
assistant vice-president. Mr. Wiers is 
president of the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. 











Wanted 


Good Advertising and Printing Executives 
As Branch Sales Managers 


Must be rr se eae in the printing arts and understand the operation 

of the different types of printing machinery and processes used in 

producing : 

Halftone, Offset, Litho, Rotogravure or Letterpress 
Printed Matter 


Must be willing to locate in and travel out of any of the following 


cities—one man in each city: 
Boston St. Louis 
Philadelphia Atlanta 
Cleveland Los Angeles 
Kansas City 
We manufacture a high grade line of interest only to the better news- 
paper and magazine publishers, printers, lithographers, photo-engrav- 
ers, etc. 
The man we want must be capable of earning $5,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Dignified proposition of unusual merit and excellent opportunity, in 
good, going, staple business. 
Investment of $25,000 required. Address “‘K,” Box 64, Printers’ Ink 


Chicago 
New York 
Minneapolis 
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Have you all 
the facts? 


Inadequate information about medi- 
ums is the bane of many advertising 
managers. 


Costly mistakes are often made in 
the selection of the publications which 
are to carry the advertiser’s message 
simply because complete information 
was not available. 


Those mistakes can be eliminated 
when A. B.C. reports are used — 
because they supply detailed, authen- 
tic information about the quantity, 
character and distribution of the 
circulation for Newspapers, Maga- 
zines, Farm Papers and _ Business 
Publications reported on. 


In the Business paper field, occupa- 
tional statistics regarding the circu- 
lation are provided, so that the ad- 
vertiser can answer the question, 
“What kind of readers?” as well as, 
“How many?” and “Where?” 


Only through the use of A.B.C. 
reports, can your advertising troubles 
due to inadequate information be 
held to a minimum. 


Write for a Copy of 
“THE MEASURE OF YOUR MESSAGE” 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
202 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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OF COURSE you want to sell on the Coast. «And this remark- 
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RESPONSIBLE PUBLIC WAREHOUSING 
% 





Pacific Coast Distribution | 


Have its Problems. its costs, discouraged 


you in entering this market ; 


able market is waiting to buy your goods. 


No need to hesitate now because of distribution problems. Re 
_ sponsible public warehousing has rid your path of those obstacles 


Your own factory branches could serve you no more effectively. 


You'll declare the costs highly satisfactory. 


contains full data— 


JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


4-1014 


— about this astonishing Pacific 
Coast market and what it holds 
out forambitious manufacturers. 


— about ways to economically 
reach and sell to this market. 


— giving names and experiences 
of concerns successfully using 
public warehousing for econom- 
ical distribution on the Pacific 
Coast. 


How? Why? When? Where?—natural questions. That’s the 
reason for our complete Report on the entire situation. We want 
you advertising, sales and business executives to have copies. It 


—on what responsible ware- 
housing means. What to seek 
and what to avoid in selecting 
warehouses. 


—about one feature of particular 
interest to firms having or want- 
ing resident representatives. 


—on many other points of inter- 
est and importance to manufac- 
turers coming to the Coast. 


May we send you this Report? 
Just use your business letterhead. 


Jan. 8, 1925 








AL T GIBSON PRESIDENT 


Executive Offices; 37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 
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What Is Your Real 
Competition ? 





(Continued from page 8) 
growingly find ways to make their 
goods interesting as a class. The 
underwear man must hunt for 
ways to surround his staple, long- 
established goods with something 
that in some degree gives it the 
romance of the newer commodi- 
ties. The shoe manufacturer 
must stir his wits to give shoes 
some new feature that will ap- 
proximate the news interest in- 
herent in the straight eight auto- 
mobile engine. That is one of 
the biggest challenges which face 
advertising men today. 

*  * 


A one-season product can hardly 
afford to use any but one-season 
advertising. Seasonal advertising 
which leaves long gaps of months 
grows more dangerous. It gives 
the public too much chance to 
forget. They have more things 
to remember than ever before— 
and therefore more chances to 
forget. 

The product which appeals to 
two sexes has not only twice the 
market of the one-sex product. It 
gets twice as many people talk- 
ing about it. Its larger possibili- 
ties justify larger advertising from 
the start. i 

The scientific spirit in business 
grows more and more necessary, 
particularly as regards discovering 
new uses for old products. New 
uses make new products. For the 
old product to let its true age 
be seen is almost a short cut to 
the poor-house in many cases. So 
radios are put into phonographs, 
fountain pens appear in new 
colors and sizes,. linoleum makes 
a strong bid to cover the floors 
of the whole house instead of be- 
ing confined to the kitchen. 

ee 

In many fields there is one very 
legitimate kind of dog-eat-dog 
competition—or rather good-eat- 
bad competition. Nearly every 


field has its fringe of unreliable, 
low-standard manufacturers. These 
long-shot products hurt public 
confidence in that whole class of 
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To a Man 
Who Can 
Write 
We mean 


A man who has the gift, 
and is sold on advertising as 
the field in which to apply it; 


A man who has gone 
through the cub stages, and 
has emerged with his writing 
“feet”? on solid merchandis- 
ing earth ; 

A man who knows that 
words well put are the result 
of thoughts well thought; 


A man who realizes that 
the other ingredient of super- 
lative advertising is hard 
work. 


He should know enough 
about art and type to appre- 
ciate how they reinforce his 
copy. 


He should be between 25 
and 35 and ready now to 
climb the higher rungs. 


To such a man, this New 
York advertising agency 
offers an opening as service 
representative; full opportun- 
ity for client contact; assign- 
ments on outstanding ac- 
counts; and exceptionally con- 
genial associations. He will 
make $4,000 to begin; and 
as much more as soon as he 
can earn it. 


Please write us an outline, cov- 
ering these points: Your prep- 
aration. Your experience. 
Your accomplishments. Your 
ideas. Please cover also age and 
other personal details. Address: 
“H,” Box 213, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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SpeciaLiziInc in Community 
Advertising, and the campaigns 
of the Co-operative Marketing 
Associations. Reproductions of 
scores of Current newspaper, 
magazine and trade paper ad- 
vertisements each of special in- 
terest to advertising men. Re- 
productions of posters, direct- 
mail pieces, etc. Articles on 
trade marks and trade names; 
copy problems; layouts. @ News 
of industrial development of 
the West; news of advertising 
agencies, publishers, printers, 
artists, etc., in territory cov- 
ered. Art features that are un- 
usual in the business magazine 
field, and much besides. Popu- 
lar in advertising centers all 
over the world. @ This is just 
the time to subscribe while 
copies of the January Annual 
Review number (approximately 
225 pages—out January Ist— 
containing directory of West- 
ern advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies, house organs, artists, etc. ) 
will be included in specially 
priced trial subscriptions. 6 mon. 
for $1—18 months, $3 (reg- 
ular $3 a year). 


WESTERN 


ADVERTISING 
The“ SpotNews” Monthly Magazine 


560 Market St., San Francisco 











WICE A WEEK 

OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 215,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a_ thirty- 
mile radius. 

They do this in an average 

* time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a reasonable 
charge. For details write 


CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 


1431-39 E. 12th St. 
Cleveland 
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goods. The companies manufac- 
turing up to high standards can 
get further by educating the trade 
away from the low-standard goods 
than they can by fighting each 
other. 

As one sales executive put it 
when talking to his salesmen: 
“We must get more volume on 
our goods by replacing the really 
poor brands which the dealer car- 
ries. Every time these poor goods 
disappoint a consumer our type of 
merchandise gets a black cye. All 
good brands help each other in 
getting and keeping people’s inter- 
est. Never knock any of the 
well-made, well-known _ brands 
which the dealer may carry. lf 
you have anything to say about 
them, give them a boost. They’re 
helping the cause. The millions 
of dollars worth of poor goods 
sold every year must be replaced 
by the good ones made by re- 
sponsible houses. That’s the field 
to get sales from—not the good 
brands.” 

Which seems like a cheering, 
constructive thought to almost 
any manufacturer who deserves 
to live through today’s strenuous 
competition ! 





What Is Your Favorite Brand 
of Article? 


Tue Moore-Cottrett, SusscripTion 
Acencigs, Inc. 

Nort Conocton, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Different issues of magazines seem to 
have differing personalities, like human 
beings. I think that the November 27 
issue of Printers’ INK (which, owing 
to the congestion of reading matter at 
this busy holiday time, I have only just 
gotten to) is the meatiest and most help- 
ful I ever read. mean that I got 
more out of it to help me in the con- 
duct of this business. 

Incidentally I feel that the Hartford 


. Convention of the New England Adver- 


tising Clubs, which is reported on page 
87, is to be especially commended for 
the talent they secured for their meet- 
ing. I think those who addressed the 
gathering as reported in this article are 
the most distinguished that were ever 
brought together in an advertising con- 
vention, not excepting the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. Who- 
ever corralled them should be given spe- 
cial charge of stage managing such 
gatherings. 

Tue Moore-Cottrett SuBscripTion 

Acencies, INc., 
Roscor Peacock, 
e Secretary-Treasurer 
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The kind of letters an adver- 
tising agency likes to receive 





Mr. He As Groth, Moline, Ill., December 24, 1924, 
Wms He Rankin Coe, 
180 Ne. Wabash Avis, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Dear Mr. Groth: 


1. Acknowledging receipt of yours of the 22nd, I wish I 
could think of a real good story, one that would get as good a 
laugh out of you and the members of your organization as we got 
out of the "scotch" story you handed use 


2. In the absence of the required ability to do this 
I om only going to give you a few words of Christmas cheer and 
I say this from the bottom of my heart = that we look upon the 
Rankin organization as a part of our family and if our business 
has been successful your organization has played an important part. 


3. The manner in which you, Mr. Groth, always extend 
yourself, on every occasion, to work with and co-operate with us, 
and the sincereity with which you do it is much appreciated. 


4. The thoroughness, cleverness and originality embodied 
in the advertisenents that are being prepared for us by Mire Hunter 
the results that we feel we are getting from his copy is a source 
of pride to all of the members of this organization. 


5. The cooperative spirit, the willingness and loyalty 
shown by Mr. Johnson, thru-out all his work this year hus been 
inspiring to many of us. 


6. I could perhaps say the same thing of the other 
members of your organization, if we were in as close touch with 
them, but I am taking it for granted that if they were not all 
that I have said above regarding those with whom I am in contact, 
they would not be connected with your organization. 

7. I hope that you have enjoyed a good business this 
year and that every year from now on will show increased happi- 
ness and prosperity, such as is due yous 


Very sincerely yours, 





THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATICN. 
By (Sig) He W. Nelson 
President. 





‘WE wish to take this occasion to wish every 
reader of Printers’ Ink the same sort of A Happy 
and Prosperous New Year that our good cus- 
tomer—the Herman Nelson Co. has wished us. 


Ww. H. RANKIN COMPANY 
Advertising 
1 WEST 37th STREET, NEW YORK 
180 N. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
San Francisco Akron Toronto Washington, D. C, 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A ¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pusriisnineé Co., Inc. 
ublishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 
City. TeELePHone: ASHLAND 6500. President 
and Secretary, J. Romer. Vice-President, 
_W. LAwRencer. Treasurer. DAVID Marcus. 
Sales Manager, DoucLas TayLor 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 

Building, Dwicut H. Earty, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 

Gso. M. Koun, Manager. 

>. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
- McKinney, Manager. 

Sen Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 

M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 

Gonadion Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
. Tanpy, Manager. 

ea Office : ap Norfolk Street. 

Strand, W. C. 2, C. P. Russet, Manager. 


Issued ‘Tharsdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $120 ; half page, $60; 
uarter page, $30; one inch, minimum $9.10; 
rel assified 65 cents a line, Minimum order $3.25. 


oun IrvinG Romer, Editor 
Rosert W. Pacmer, Managing Editor 
oHN ALLEN Murpny, Associate Editor 
Roy Dickinson, Associate Editor 
Avsert E, Haasz, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
C. B. Larrabee Roland Cole 


B. Weiss Bervard A. Grimes 
Rah Rockafellow 





Thomas F. Walsh 
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A cynical opposi- 
t tion to the —— 

mission system o 

Think remuneration for 

Straight advertising agen- 
cies on the part of the Federal 
Trade Commission reveals itself 
to us in the complaint which that 
Government body has _ issued 
against certain advertising and 
publishing organizations. 

The complaint, it will be re- 
called, was sent out by the 
Federal Trade Commission on the 
allegations of an undisclosed party 
or parties that the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
the American Press Association 
and the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association had conspired 
to prevent advertisers who place 


Let the 
Governmen 
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business direct from receiving an 
advertising agency commission 
from publishers. 

We are not greatly concerned 
with the charges made by the 
Federal Trade Commission in this 
complaint, since such charges are 
yet to be proved. We are, how- 
ever, disturbed by our interpreta- 
tion of the attitude of the Federal 
Trade Commission toward the 
present system of advertising 
agency remuneration. 

We hope that we are mistaken 
in our interpretation. Perhaps 
that Government body has not had 
sufficient time to understand the 
subject in hand. Perhaps it has 
been led astray by the influence of 
seemingly powerful forces that are 
reported to be in opposition to the 
advertising agency commission 
system. 

It would be unfortunate for 
America should it be true that her 
own Government was _ unknow- 
ingly aiding foreign Governments 
in maiming American business by 
opposition to a highly beneficial 
plan of advertising agency re- 
muneration. 

The German Government, we 
have been told on good authority, 
sought to wreck the American 
system of advertising agency re- 
muneration during the World 
War. That Government, accord- 
ing to persistent reports, financed 
and published in this country an 
advertising trade journal whose 
sole purpose was to agitate for the 
abolition of the advertising agency 
commission, Three separate in- 
vestigations of this - despicable, 
underhanded German activity, we 
are told, were made by our Gov- 
ernment. 

Now why should Germany 
worry and fret over the form in 
which an American advertising 
agent received his compensation? 
What was Germany’s motive? 
There is a lesson in common-sense 
economics for the Federal Trade 
Commission in the explanation of 
that motive. 

The Germans came to the con- 
clusion that mass production in 
America would eventually shut 
German competition out of this 
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country, and further than that it 
would eventually allow Americans 
to sell not only in Germany but 
in all foreign markets of the 
world. Germany saw  this—and 
saw it despite the fact that Amer- 
ican labor was the highest paid in 
the world. 

But what is the connection be- 
tween mass production and adver- 
tising agency remuneration? 

The very nature of the manner 
in which an advertising agent has 
received his pay is responsible for 
mass production. Now mass pro- 
duction presupposes mass selling, 
and mass selling exists only by 
virtue of the fact that publishers 
have made it financially possible 
for advertising agents to create 
advertisers. 

There are certain facts that 
should never be lost sight of in a 
discussion of this subject. For 
example: The publisher is a manu- 
facturer. The advertising agent 


is his wholesaler. ’ 
Such thinking knocks’ into a 
cocked hat, terms such as “gross 


rate’ and “net rate’? as used by 
the Federal Trade Commission 
in its complaint. That Government 
body should have talked of a 
discount from the list price of 
15 per cent allowed to advertising 
agents in return for selling adver- 
tising space. 

For many minds this subject is 
easily understandable up to this 
point. Confusion arises after this 
point, because of inability to un- 
derstand how the advertising agent 
sells the publisher’s space. He 
sells that space as part of a larger 
whole. That is to say as part of 
a general selling plan that may in- 
clude anything from illustration, 
copy and market analysis to sug- 
gestions on changes in the product 
itself. 

Jim-crack thinking, the exercis- 
ing of personal prejudice or re- 
liance on half-baked information 
on the part of Government officials, 
won't do when a subject such as 
the remuneration of advertising 
agents is being officially dealt with 
by the Government. The subject 
is too important. A wrong at- 
titude by the Government en- 
courages misguided and misin- 
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formed idealists in our midst and 
avaricious competitors in foreign 
nations to agitate here for the 
destruction of a proved plan—a 
plan that excites both the admira- 
tion and despair of the other im- 
portant commercial nations of the 
world. 


Mail matter for 
ry _ is han- 
ed free of 
Post Office charge by the 
Post Office Department. Deaf 
mutes and the dumb, however, 
pay for the use of the mail. 

A Government enterprise—the 
Bureau of Engraving — charges 
the Post Office Department for 
rinting postage stamps. The 

ost Office Department, however, 
makes no charge for delivering 
any mail the Bureau of Engraving 
sends out. 

Tons of literature advertising 
the United States Shipping Board 
go through the United States mail 
free of charge.. But the Shipping 
Board doesn’t give free transpor- 
tation to the Government mail 
service. 

These are some of the pecu- 
liarities, oddities and inconsisten- 
cies in our Post Office Department 
that came to the surface during 
the course of the recent hearings 
on increases in postal rates be- 
fore the Joint Postal Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

These, also, are some of the rea- 
sons why the Post Office Depart- 
ment is being operated at a deficit. 
The recent annual report of the 
Postmaster-General for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1924, ad- 
mits a deficit of $14,468,976. This 
same Government official further 
admits that during that year his 
Department performed free of 
charge services for the Govern- 
ment, which, fad they been paid 
for at the same rates charged pri- 
vate users, would have brought in 
revenues totaling $12,842.659. That 
is to say, had the Government 
paid its way, the Post Office would 
have had a deficit of only $1,621,- 
317. With all Government book- 
keeping laid aside, the expense of 
the Post Office to the citizens 
of the United States was but 
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$1,621,317. Just think of it! 

Contrast this cost of the biggest 
Government department with other 
departments! Congress appropri- 
ated $254,744,666 for public-work 
operations of the Department of 
Interior; $297,097,250 for the 
Navy Department, and $252,150,- 
231 for the War Department. 

This brings us to the most im- 
portant point uncovered at the 
postal hearings. That point is: 
Does the United States Post Of- 
fice Department exist as a service 
to the citizens of this country, or 
does it exist in order to be a profit- 
making enterprise, regardless of 
cost of service to the people? 

It is not possible to get a clear 
idea of exactly what conception 
the Senators and Representatives 
on the Sub-Postal Committee of 
Congress have of the Post Office 
Department. In one breath they 
proclaim it as existing to be of 
service to the people; in another 
they speak of the necessity of 
making it at least self-sustaining. 

It is evident, however, that 
these Senators and Representa- 
tives would like to have it both 
as a public service and profit- 
making institution. A laudable 
desire, but one that can only be 
fulfilled by making the proper 
charges against all who use the 
mails. 

Dumb users of the mail—dumb 
in the sense that they have long 
been too inarticulate in demand- 
ing just treatment from the Post 
Office—who appeared before these 
Senators and Representatives made 
this thought plain to them. Ar- 
thur J. Baldwin, speaking as presi- 
dent of the National Publishers 
Association, put it in these words: 
“There are two ways of looking 
at this. You must either apply 
business principles to it, and then 
if you do that yo must take out 
these things you have loaded it 
up with; or you must run it as 
you do and run it on a similar 
basis. But as long as you have 
included free-in-county service, 
and franked mail, and free service 
for the blind, and other privileges 
—as long as you do those things, 
and have those things in there, 
then every member of a rural 
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community has a right to be 
served, unless it affects his busi- 
ness, and then he would vote to 
discontinue it. If each class of 
users should pay its just propor- 
tion, then we will gladly take our 
just proportion. But so long as 
Congress exercises these special 
privileges all down through the 
Post Office Department, Congress 
is recognizing that it is dealing 
with a service for the people, and 
it must not single out certain 
people and make a tax to cover 
what they ought to do by general 
legislation.” 

It is plain, then, that Congress 
has no logical position to take to- 
day on the Post Office Depart- 
ment. It can’t have until it gets 
a clear conception of why the 
Post Office Department exists. 
Until it gets such understanding 
and wisdom it is idle for business 
to hope for fair and equitable 
treatment at its hands on postal 
rates. 


Take the Advertising has 


Freshman been _ wandering 
C. ff around American 
ap 0 college campuses 
Advertising now for several 
years, but it is still wearing a 
freshman cap. No one feels that 
it has fully established itself in 
its academic surroundings. That 
fact was plainly apparent at the 
gatherings of the American Eco- 
nomic Association and the Nation- 
al Association of Advertising 
Teachers in Chicago recently. 
The Parker Pen Company and 
the Corona Typewriter Company 
have contributed much to the 
instruction of college students in 
advertising and marketing with 
casebooks dealing with their ex- 
periences. Now the Western Clock 
Company is about to bring out a 
complete account of its marketing 
history, showing how it has han- 
dled its problems. These contri- 
butions will directly benefit hun- 
dreds of advertisers, advertising 
agencies and publishers. The col- 
leges and universities of the coun- 
try which offér courses in 
business, commerce and _ applied 
economics. need all of this co- 
operation that they can get. 
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House-Organs 


The president of a bank in 
Chicago writes us for copies of 
our “Treasure Chest.” He said 
that a recent visitor had told 
him that it was the best house- 
organ published in the country. 


This is not strictly true, but we 
believe that we could produce 
the best in the country—for 
some one. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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The advertising of 

_ the. Diamond State 
Fibre Company is handled 

by George Batten Company. 


Diamond State Fibre Co. individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


L. T. McCloskey Sales Manager Yes 
F. Dunlap Advertising Manager 

I. R. Blair Radio Sales 

R. R. Roehm Radio Sales 

T. W. Easton Manager Paper Sales 


F. R. Hean Manager Receptacle 
Sales 
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THE LARGEST PLANT OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


“PRINTERS INK and PRINTERS’ INK 
MontTHLy are looked upon as the two 
most important and interesting publica- 
tions received in our organization, 


“PrinTERS’ INK is checked carefully 
every week and every article of importance 
is detached from the publication and a 3x5 
card is attached to the article, giving the 
subject covered, and is then placed in our 
library file under a certain classification, 
and available to everyone in our organiza- 
tion. 


“The same applies to Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy except that the articles are not 
cut out and filed as we keep each issue for 
binding at the end of the year, which gives 
us a very valuable library of reference. 


“All interested in keeping in close touch 
with the vital sales and marketing prob- 
lems of the day do not fail to read each 
publication regularly.” 


THE 5 hFG.. COMPANY. 
S ats, Bere 























Advertising Club News 


Associated Clubs to Celebrate 


Twenty-first Birthday 

On May 10, 1925, the _ Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World will 
become of age. The association will 
open its twenty-first annual convention 
at Houston on that date. 

‘We feel pretty big, sometimes,” said 
Lou E. Holland, president, commenting 
on the association’s approach to majority. 
“So does a boy of twenty-one. But every 
sensible boy of twenty-one realizes that 
he has barely started. Much has been 
intrusted to him, The good Lord has 
given him brains and muscles, a foun- 
dation upon which he can build a great 
career. And we have barely started. 

“How times have changed in these 
twenty-one years! When we started 
it was still the custom to post signs 
in the entrances to factories and office 
buildings reading: ‘Beggars, Pedlers and 
Advertising Men Not Allowed!’ Think of 
the contrast! No sensible person can 


deny the part which our organization has 
had in this traastovenstion.” 
* 


Church Advertising Depart- 


ment to Foster Club Group 
Through a_ special appropriation 
made last fall by the executive 
committee of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, a_ special 
work has been organized at the head- 
quarters office in New York to foster 
and assist in the organization of de- 
partments in local clubs for discussion 
of problems of church advertising. 
The plan is sponsored by the Church 
Advertising Department of the Na- 
tional Advertising Commission and has 
been developed largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Christian F. Reisner of 
New York, president of that depart- 
ment. 
x * * 


Mid Western Advertisers to 
Meet in Detroit 


The annual convention of the Fifth 
District of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World will be held in 
Detroit on January 29 and 30. This 
district includes the States of Michigan, 
Ohio and Kentucky. 

At the same time there will be a 
meeting in Detroit of the National 
Advertising Commission which will 
hold a joint session with the district 
convention. vs 


“Ma” Ferguson to Speak at 


Houston Convention 

Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, Governor- 
elect of Texas, has accepted an invita- 
tion to address the twenty-first annual 
convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World which is to 
be held at Houston, from May 10 to 
14. The invitation was extended by 
Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, chairman of 
he Fetuntion of Women’s Advertising 

ubs. 
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H. J. Ryan to Direct Seattle 


Convention Committee 

Although the 1925 Convention of the 
Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs Asso. 
ciation, which is to held in Seattle 
during July, is seven months away, the 
Seattle Advertising Club has its gen- 
eral arrangements for the convention 
completed. Howard J. Ryan, advertis. 
ing manager of the Pacific Steamship 
Company, has_ been sopeene chair- 
man of the club’s general arrangements 
committee. He will be assisted by an 
executive committee of fifteen mem- 
bers and twelve subcommittees. 

The executive committee has completed 
plans for raising a fund of $10,000 
which, it is expected, will be available 
by February 1 nae 


Honolulu Joins Pacific Coast 


Clubs 

The Honolulu Advertising Club has 
become a member of the Pacific Coast 
Sevesining Clubs Association. This 
affiliation follows the extension by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
twelfth district to include Hawaii. 
The twelfth district is the territory of 
the Pacific Coast association. 


Heads Houston Direct-Mail 


Program Committee 

Joseph B. Mills of The J: L. Hud- 
son Company, Detroit, Mich., has been 
appointed by Charles R. Wiers, presi- 
dent of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, to pee the program for 
the Direct-Mai epartmental at the 
Houston convention. 


St. Louis Group to Discuss 
Technical Advertising 


J. L._ Ashcroft, advertising manager 
of the Ludlow Saylor Wire Company, 
St. Louis, heads a group of St. Louis 
advertising men that will meet occa- 
sionally to study industry and engi- 
neering advertising as a department of 
the St. Louis Advertising Club. 


Women’s Advertising Club to 


Be Formed at Houston 
A women’s advertising club is to be 
organized in Houston, Tex. It is ex- 
pected that the new club will be in 
operation before the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World starts ae that city. 


Pacific Coast Club Directors 


to Meet 

The regional directors of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs Association 
will hold their mid-winter conference 
in Portland, Oreg., on January 14. 
Appointments of chairmen of the dif- 
ferent departmentals will be confirmed 
at this meeting. 
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Clubs Planning to Promote 


Forest Protection Week 

The special committee appointed by 
Lou E. Holland, president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
to co-operate with the Government and 
various organizations interested in the 
reforestation problem is now engaged 
in working out plans for the promotion 
of Forest Protection Week. Malcolm 
Muir, vice-president of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., New York, is 
chairman of this committee. 

In announcing 
the policy of his 
committee to the 
forestry organiza- 
tions, Mr. Muir has 
made it plain that 
the advertising 
clubs do not pro- 
pose to engage in 
forestry work, that 
they are simply 
offering their ser- 
wigs: along adver- 

ing and public- 
ity lines toward 
the accomplishment 
of ends which the 
forestry associat- 
Att tions are seeking. 

A plan is in progress, also, by which 
the Speakers’ Bureau of the Associated 
Clubs will have speakers address adver- 
tising clubs ons various phases of the 
problem. 

Forest Protection Week has been called 
for the week beginning April 19 by 
W. B. Greeley, chief of the United 
States Forest Service. Mr. Holland has 
sent a letter to executives of all clubs 
in the United States outlining methods 
by which the clubs can co-operate with 
forestry officials in its observance. He 
also has written to the associated Cana- 
dian clubs asking them to co-operate with 
the Canadian authorities. 

* 


How Corsicana Will Defray 
Convention Expenses 


The Corsicana, Tex., Advertising 
Club is planning to send a large dele- 
gation to the Houston convention. In 
order to help defray the expenses of 
its delegates the club has closed a con- 
tract with a comic opera company which 
calls for its appearance in Corsicana 
early in February. The proceeds from 
this opera performance will be devoted 
to reducing the expenses of the Cor- 
sicana delegation. 

* * * 


Heads Baltimore Direct-Mail 
Group 


C. H. Klingel has been elected chair- 
man of the direct mail department of the 
Advertising Club of Baltimore. Other 
officers elected are: H. Lee Hoffman, 


Matcotm Murr 


vice-chairman; R, Loran La eee! vice- 


chairman, and Norman M. Parrott, sec- 
retary. 

The Baltimore club also has started 
a new department for the discussion of 


retail merchandising problems. 
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Banker Stresses Economic 


Importance of Advertising 
_ The fact that the Financial Adver- 
tisers’. Association stands for a recogni- 
tion of advertising as a business force 
and an economic value was the principal 
a: emphasized in an address which 

. H. Kittredge, its president, made be- 
fore the Advertising Club of New York 
on January 7. Mr. Kittredge, who is 
associated with Hornblower & Weeks, 
was introduced by G. Prather Knapp, of 
the Bankers Service Corporation. 

Outlining the work of his association, 
which was organized in 1915, Mr. Kitt- 
redge said that it was not two years 
old before it undertook a man-size job, 
being called upon to co-operate with the 
Government in putting over the greatest 
advertising campaign ever conducted, the 
floating of the Liberty Bond issues. As 
a result of these activities, he said, 
bankers were given a broad insight into 
the value of advertising as an economic 
force. 

He called attention to the prominent 
part which bankers are playing in the 
advertising club movement, especially 
the work of the National Vigilance 
Committee and explained how closely 
bankers were co-operating with Better 
Business Commissions in keeping down 
fraudulent stock promotion schemes. 

Mr. Kittredge said that his association 
was engaged in a very definite study of 
advertising values. This includes a con- 
sideration of rates, mediums and copy. 
When it is completed it is planned to 
issue this information in a published 
form for distribution among bankers. 
This, he believes, will prove to be an 
important means of giving bankers a 
better me negro | of advertising and 
its application to their individual prob- 
lems. 

* * * 


Piano Advertising Violates 
Insurance Law 


The Attorney General of California has 
rendered an opinion to the Insurance 
Commissioner of that State that certain 
music houses selling pianos on_ the 
“club” plan are violating insurance laws. 
A report from the Better Business Bu- 
reau of the San Francisco Advertising 
Club states that the particular situation 
arose from the advertising of the 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company. 

The “club” plan consists of an offer 
to purchasers that, among other things, 
in case of death, the family of the de- 
ceased will receive a piano even though 
the piano has not been fully paid for. 
Such an offer was declared to be 
contract for life insurance and, there- 
fore, could not be issued in California 
unless the company complies with all 
laws relative to a companies. 

* * 


New York Club to Hear 
British Ambassador 
Sir Esme Howard, Ambassador from 
Great Britain, will address the Adver- 
tising Club of New York at a luncheon 
meeting to be held on January 13. 
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A. B.C. RADIO MAGAZINES 


7 G the latest net paid circula- 
tion information furnished by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and the 
latest rate cards of the Radio Magazine 
publishers we find the following facts 


about advertising rates: 
Maxi- 
milline 


Magazine A. . $10.45 
RADIO DIGEST 9.30 
Magazine C . . 12.66 
Magazine D. . 15.13 
Magazine E . . 20.23 
Magazine F . . 14.99 





$ 9.40 
6.05 
11.30 
10.81 
10.61 
11.99 
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JANUARY MAGAZINES 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own adver- 


tising) 
Standard Size 

Pages Lines 

Review of Reviews..... 95 21,330 
World’s Work ........ 64 14,347 
Atlantic Monthly ...... 56 12,643 
Harpet'6 a0 o¥0060.0%049 51 11,579 
SeriSehS Lice 6ia05%'5 50 11,207 
Current Opinion ....... 41 9,394 
Century ssvicsccsercve 20 4,592 
Wide World .......... 19 4,312 
Everybody’s .......... 17 4,006 
Street & Smith Comb... 17 4,000 
St. Nishelas <ossscsccs 16 3,752 
Mua 6 ieenceessess 13 2,996 
Bine Besle >. cesssccscee 12 2,730 
Our Well issaie.dsie 11 2,494 
BockMOR ccvcesvesctoe 10 2,439 

Flat Size 

Columns Lines 

Ame 4. 5 00:5:45 050004 200 28,623 
Physical Culture ...... 198 28,336 
True Beety  osccessdece 157 22,532 
True Romances ....... 142 20,338 
Cosmopolitan ......... 141 20,201 
Red TR. osescesssess 128 18,407 
Photoplay ......cssc.ee 106 §=15,198 
Motion Picture Magazine 105 15,116 
American Boy ........ 70 ~=12,000 
SONOS cccccvccccccccce 83 11,910 
Sue: c.cdsevedveiaes 79 11,297 
Die” BE sk srsccense 61 10,425 
Hearst’s International. . 64 9,212 
True Confessions ...... 61 8,842 
Re “sevdseewe tessasue 54 7,776 
MacfaddenFiction-Lover’s 50 7,193 
Elks’ Magazine ........ 46 6.992 
Picture FRG 665.566.5002 47 6,740 
Fite Pat wsdsane sve +s 45 6,527 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Columns Lines 

Vogue (2 issues)....... 425 67,196 
Ladies’ Home Journal.. 324 55,080 
Harper’s Bazar ........ 245 41,167 
Good Housekeeping .. ..203 29,058 
Woman’s Home Comp... 147 25,069 
Pictorial Review ...... 113 19,256 
MeCN. cc: thGicicsnwet ss 110 18,769 
MGNeWO sss5d0544ch0 79 14,980 
Mother’s-Home Life.... 74 13,000 
People’s Pop. Monthly. . 65 12,509 
Farmer’s Wife .......- 63 12,404 
Modern Priscilla ....... 69 11,730 
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Industrial 
Advertising 


and 
Executive 
Publications 


A 
Memorandum 
by 
Walter Drey 


Your copy of this im- 
portant analysis will 
be mailed on request. 


FORBE 


Members of A. B. C. 
WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Western Manager 
H. S. IRVING 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Financial Advertising Manager 
EDWIN V. DANNENBERG 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
New England Representatives 
BURLINGAME & BURNS 
Little Building, Boston 
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COVER!! 
Connecticut ’s 
Largest City 
with 


NEW HAVEN’S 
Largest Paper. 


REGISTER 


Leads All Other New 
Haven Papers by a Wide 


Margin. 


Circulation Lead 


Larger than any two other New 
Haven papers combined. More 
than 42,000 people buy the 
“Register” every night. Ninety- 
two per cent of “‘Register’s”’ cir- 
culation within 10 miles of New 


Haven City Hall. 


Lineage Lead 
In eleven months of 1924 “‘Regis- 
ter” carried a total of 10,873,960 
lines. This was a lead of 4,335,- 
957 lines over nearest competitor. 


Register also led nearest 
competitor 
1,299,749 Lines National Adv. 


1,759,802 Lines Local Adv. 
915,990 Lines Classified Adv. 


Lowest Rates 


per thousand of any paper in field 
without taking into consideration 
the great result-producing quality 
of ‘Register’ advertising space. 











Rew Baven Register 


Largest Circulation in 
Connecticut’s Largest City 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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Columns Lines 


I? ic 6 wecucaven 68 11,625 
TREES 6-50 Verwenrowss« 63 = 10,839 
People’s Home Journal. 62 10,602 
Woman’s World ....... 56 9,598 
Neoatiectale: = ..66c8 sete 48 8,245 
Fashionable Dress ..... 31 5,369 


Today’s Housewife .... 25 4,200 
Mess. of Sacred Heart (pg.) 17 3,864 
CU: Ble ies oc essnns 23 3,346 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns Lines 
The Spur (2 issues).... 547 91,988 


House & Garden ...... 384 60,779 
pe 407 59,950 
Town & Country (2 is.) 338 56,872 
Country Life .....-s00% 264 44,344 


Popular Mechanics (pg.). 172 38,640 
Popular Radio (pg).... 153 34,559 


Arts & Decoration...... 200 33,600 
Veet Fale os ccceecene 209 33,048 
Radio Broadcast (pg)... 146 32,844 
Popular Science Monthly 220 31,459 
Bee ere ee 182 26,754 
BOG ok ccevcegiasdéas 177. = 25,389 
Normal Instructor ..... 134 22,819 
House Beautiful ...... 141 = 22,570 
Nation’s Business ..... 133 19,667 
Garden Mag.&HomeBldr. 117 18,130 
International Studio ... 113 16,171 
Science & Invention.... 107 15,746 
Field & Stream........ 109 * 15,587 
Bee. De c0ceecceses 93 14,694 
World Traveler ........ 85 = 12,550 
ee ee eee 76 =12,061 
Scientific American .... 70 = =12,058 
NL) chiieisis ects es Paes 79 11,318 
Outdoor Recreation .... 56 8,096 
Extension Magazine ... 46 8,008 
Outdoer Eile 2.02.0 53 7,581 
National Sportsman ... 46 6,690 
Association Men ...... 46 6,495 
| eee ee 39 5,579 
Forest & Stream....... 30 4,392 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 
Maclean’s (2 Dec. is.).. 287 50,270 
West. Home Mo. (Dec.) 250 45,073 
Canadian Home Journal 63 11,072 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 48 6,985 


DECEMBER WEEKLIES 
December 1-7 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 554 94,223 


Literary Digest ..... 122 18,646 
American Weekly .... 66 18,092 
MD Stes cas or eneadea 63 9,052 
WP S55 Kstpenswes 56 8,630 
REE own. cedaxtach 44 7,481 
WE ec ewiviec-seene 49 7,109 
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Promises to be of great-interest. As a 

scientist, Dr. Fessenven naturally is 

fond of those large generalizations 
which have done so much for. science 
and usually are called “laws.” So he 
offerg a new one, which deserves the 
attention of psychologists as well as of 
scientists. He thus formulates it: 

“| No organization engaged in any specific 
flel@ of work ever {nvents any tmportant 
evelopment in that field, or adopts any 
important ‘development in that fielé until 
féreed tq do so by outside competition. 
That ‘is @ hard saying, and several of 

the great corporations that maintain 

staffs of aninent men to do 
work are likely to question its 

Dr. , however, ite thet he 

knows of no exception to his “‘law,”’ and 

he presents 4 long and impressive list 
of notable inventions, none of which, he 
declares, was made by or for the cot- 






















Be se 
























eays Dr. Fessswoen, the last. persons to 
whom an inventor should take his dis- 
vovery are those engaged in doing what 
his invention would enable them to do 
better. He must’ go elsewhere for money 

encouragement if he would ayia 
wasting his time. 
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December 8-14 


December 15-21 


December 22-28 





Columns 


Radio Digest ........ 36 
Christian Herald .... 37 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.) 20 


Youth’s Companion .. 25 
eee 23 
American Legion Wk. 21 
The Nation ......... 20 
New Republic ....... 15 


Saturday Evening Post 454 


Literary Digest ..... 100 
American Weekly ... 40 
COD cichessc0ce% 58 
Radio Digest ........ 49 
The Natie® .o..020.0 55 
Ouatloek Sete scccrces 49 
New Republic ....... 48 
Youth’s Companion .. 26 
Churchman scccceves 30 
Christian Herald .... 21 
ee er ee Seer 23 


Argosy-All-Story (pg.) 11 
American Legion Wk. 14 


Saturday Evening Post 264 


Literary Digest ..... 83 
pT ae 50 
NG. ode 0sPe owen 46 
GEE lnbsesesodess 31 
American Weekly ... 11 
CHES occas ccsoes 18 
BN bewacueenn<cusse 20 
CRRIGIIE. .. o.veséseee 20 
po ee ae 19 
Christian Herald .... 15 
New Republic ....... 12 


Youth’s Companion .. 8 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 5 
American Legion Wk. 5 


Saturday Evening Post 174 


Literary Digest ...... 53 
Radio Digest ........ 25 
American Weekly ... 15 
oe ee er 17 
Christian Herald .... 16 
Ome 'occscccicces . 2 
The Nation ......... 18 
LAE set tacvccededies 12 
Churchman ...... sos. we 


Argosy-All-Story (pg) “ 
New Republic ...... 7 
Youth’s Companion .. 2 
American Legion Wk. 3 


December 29-31 Columns 
GEE. scesetcoetes 21 
The Nation ......... 7 
New Republic ...... 6 


Columns 


Columns 


Columns 
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Lines 
6,761 
6,418 
4,639 
4,374 
3,340 
3,019 
2,835 
2,205 


Lines 
77,262 
15,348 
10,832 
10,024 

9,247 

7,770 

7,116 

7,056 

4,491 

4,289 

3,627 

3,351 

2,531 

2,084 


Lines 
45,046 
12,680 

9,487 

7,007 

4,492 

3,257 

3,060 

2,914 

2,879 

2,730 

2,550 

1,764 
1,536 
1,330 

776 


Lines 
29,661 
8,125 
4,758 
4,376 
3,003 
2,735 
2,717 
2,625 
1,772 
1,575 
1,092 
1,029 
494 
456 


Lines 
3,068 
1,002 

882 
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Totals for December Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 1448 246,192 


Literary Digest ..... 360 54,799 
American Weekly ... 133 36,557 
Radio Digest ........ 160 30,253 
Outlet on. cece soe 171 24,502 
CE. odes tes ewces 138 23,568 
2 eres see 119 17,089 
The Nation ......... 121 =16,962 
Pe Ss PoP ee ee 102 =: 15,637 
Christian Herald .... 90 15,330 
New Republic ....... 88 12,936 
Churchman ........ - 86 = 12,083 


Youth’s Companion .. 64 10,895 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 42 9,592 
American Legion Wk. 44 6,335 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 

Columns Lines 


1. The Spur (2 is.)... 547 91,988 
2. Vogue (2 is.)...... 425 67,196 
3. House & Garden.... 384 60,779 
4. Radio News ...... 407 59,950 
5. Town&Country(2is.) 338 56,872 
6. Ladies* Home Journal 324 55,080 
7. Maclean’s (2 Dec. is.) 287 50,270 
8. W. Home Mo. (Dec.) 250 45,073 
9. Country Life ...... 264 44,344 
10. Harper’s Bazar..... 245 = 41,167 


11. Pop. Mechanics (pg.) 172 38,640 
12. Popular Radio (pg.).. 153 34,559 
13. Arts & Decoration... 200 33,600 
14. Vanity Fair........ 209 33,048 
15. Radio Broadcast (pg.) 146 32,844 
16. Popular Science Mo.. 220 31,459 
17. Good Housekeeping.. 203 29,058 


16; Ampeclens ccc cosssse 200 28,623 
19. Physical Culture.... 198 28,336 
Fe TN eos dcSetee ses 182 26,754 
TE, GID 65 doen ro 6% 177. = 25,389 
22. Woman’s Home Comp. 147 25,069 
23. Normal Instructor... 134 22,819 
24. House Beautiful.... 141 22,570 
SS, Tees, WET 6 edocs 157 =. 22,532 


’ cee 
G. F. Moran Buys Interest in 


Cleveland “News” 

George F. Moran, for the last three 
years president of the Cleveland Com- 
pany, publisher of the Cleveland News 
and Su News-Leader, and general 
manager of these publications for the 
last five years, has become part owner 
of these newspapers, in association with 
Mark A. Hanna, Carl H. Hanna and 
Dan R. Hanna, jr. 

Mr. Moran becomes chairman of the 
board, and Dan R. Hanna, Jr., formerly 
vice-president and assistant general man- 
ager, becomes president and general 
manager. Mark A. Hanna is vice-pres- 
ident, and Carl H. Hanna will serve 
as a member of the board of directors. 
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Three Magazines with that intense 
reader interest and confidence which 
guarantees profitable pulling power. 








Science & Invention 


The only Scientific Maga- 
zine in Pictures, the new 
idea in the portraying of 
the many wonders of the 
present scientific world. 
Reaches a thinking class 
who are without equal as 
intense readers and liberal 
buyers. 


178,000 Copies Monthly 





The Experimenter is the 
one and only magazine 
directly for the man who 
spends his time in tinker- 
ing with the new ideas 
and developments that are 
always cropping up. This 
reader is an eager patron 
of the advertising pages. 


100,000 C opies Monthly 





Motor Camper & Tourist o 
O18) 4 


The only national maga- CAMPER & 
zine devoted entirely to that areleltiy 
tremendous new pastime of ‘ 

touring and camping with 

the motor car in the United 

States. It is the only medium 

through which you can reach 

this great active group of buy- 

ers who, year after year, buy 

new parts and equipment for 

their cars and kits. 


50,000 Copies Monthly 








Experimenter Publishing Co., Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
FINUCAN & McCLURE 720 Cass Street, Chicago, Til. 
Republic Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Hearst Building, San Francisco 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JANUARY 














ADVERTISING 
GER OL MAGAZINES 
1925 1924 pone 1922 Totals 
armed 's a Dec. issues).. 50,270 46,865 41,4 37,017 175,600 
Tygical DUN. dcces cone 8,336 30,514 36, $32 26,355 115,737 
obbosebudeobedesd 28,623 28,013 24,24 18,304 99,183 
= a Reviews ...... 21,330 19,525 24,346 22,008 87,209 
Red B kk ecepocegcesecose 18,407 19,985 17,539 18,673 74,604 
CEES © occ ccdice tows 20,261 19,535 15,975 13,352 69,063 
Wertts Work-=...cdcccccce 14,347 17,024 18,904 17,716 67,991 
a aladeniseieoy 5,19 16,860 14,675 16,678 62,811 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 12,643 13,888 18,230 15,198 59,959 
Harper’ Bicttecassecesscese 11,579 12,669 17,976 15,291 57,515 
Motion Picture Magazine . 15,116 15,458 11,520 12,718 54,812 
EEE bcbecusees'cceebe 11,207 10,584 14,515 11,396 47,702 
I iGlattbws Kcetoccdices 11,910 195 11,431 9,813 43,112 
American Boy ........... *12,000 13,400 9,135 7,895 42,430 
tMacfadden Fiction- Lover’s * 7,193 *8,340 *12,089 16,347 37,969 
Current Opinion ........ 9,394 8,172 11,032 6,256 34,854 
Hearst’s International .... * 9,212 *8,974 *6,232 7,542 31,960 
ED. ¢6b bans-ss05-00-0 10,425 9,806 5,484 5,720 31,435 
CREE ieswan vic ereeetconse 4,59: 6,272 9,170 6,944 26,978 
SE ING: 'igcceidonseece 3,752 3,920 4,144 4,812 16,628 
Everybody’s ....... butnesee 4,006 6,191 2,847 2,344 15,388 
MEE ccdctecssawcess 2,996 3,556 3,587 2,744 12,883 
322,737 329,509 325,054 288,523 1,265,823 
*New size. {Formerly Metropolitan. 
WOMEN’S BAGATINES 
Vogue (2 issues) ........ 67,196 88,014 39,338 263,004 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 55, "680 Sf 388 54, "464 49,185 212,987 
Harper’s Bazar ...... 41,167 30,824 30,633 23,257 125,881 
Good Housekeeping ‘ . 29,058 31,933 33,550 23,241 117,782 
Woman’s Home Companion of! of 23,192 22,668 20,400 91,329 
Pictorial Review 22,990 28,260 20,302 90,808 
pe rere *20,370 23,347 10,629 73,115 
Delineator ....... 12,826 13,452 12,428 50,331 
Modern . Priscilla 11,630 13,503 11,050 47,913 
People’s Popular Monthly... 12,509 10,640 12,57 11,630 735 
tDesigner & Woman’s Mag. 10,839 11,967 11,352 10,040 44,198 
People ’s Home Journal 10,602 11,255 9,690 8,140 9,687 
Mother’s-Home Life s 13,600 *10,314 *7,583 5,485 36,382 
Woman’s World ......... 9,598 7,136 8,18 10,109 35,024 
ae 8,24 4,600 8,862 566 27,173 
Today’s Housewife pemeees *4,200 *4,344 *4,381 6,676 19,601 
347,943 rind 370,419 267,476 1,322,573 
*New Size. Two magazines’ mow, combined. 
) ty <a 46,507 37,382 191,258 
Town & Country (2 issues * # . F ’ 
House & dl en 779 60,243 43,456 24,139 188,617 
Popular Mechanics ....... 38,640 38,080 31,528 35,700 143,948 
Country Life .......+.0+- 44,344 44,184 30,240 24,903 143,671 
Vanity Bair ~sccccceccccss 33,048 33,133 30,072 24,224 120,477 
SEE | Wo to shoes 00009064 25,389 27,846 27,343 24,554 105,132 
Arts & Decoration ...... ‘ 3,60 18,560 27,359 25,144 164,663 
Popular Science eee: os "31,459 *28,885 23,062 16,930 100,336 
House Beautiful ......... 2,142 20,888 16,391 12,772 72,193 
Science & Invention ..... 15,746 18,031 18,104 17,361 69,242 
Nation’s Business ....... 19,667 21,654 16,377 8,767 66,465 
Field & Stream .........- 15,587 15,963 14,070 10, 626 56,246 
TROGATE cc cccccccccccccecs 12,061 12,452 ,688 10,052 45,253 
Scientific American ....... 12,058 15,123 9,82 7,403 44,404 
National Sportsman ...... 6,690 10,262 11,524 10,347 38,823 
Outdoor Life ..........+. 7,581 8,366 8,807 7,155 31,903 
Outdoor Recreation ...... 8,096 10,163 7,983 5,636 31,878 
Forest & Stream ........ 4,392 7,592 7,466 5,162 24, 612 
: 21 
*New size. 51 1,916 380,797 308,257 1,579,1 
WEEKLIES (Four Soot Issues en 
Saturday Evening Post..... 192 247,018 216,185 $160,816 act 
Literary Digest ..... eecene 734'799 61,371 $54,955 149,266 22 038 
American Weekly .......-. 36,557 162,146 $39,279 39 246 177, 
_—- SY Prrer th $24,502 21,911 21,332 22,384 90,129 
iaicetiidly ademinate seiner 17,089 23,678 17,507 $17,091 75,365 
& We. vn or etec'ew cages ons 23,568 $21,882 $14,827 $12,267 poM 
Christian Herald ........-- 15,330 $19,049 416,854 416,034 Be kaa 
i i " 418,0 457,055 380,939 317,104 1,573,135 
SEND TOT 1,536,868 1,565,215 1,457,209 1,181,360 5,740,652 
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DURING 1924 
CURRENT OPINION 


Carried 29,190 Lines of 
Financial Advertising 
(130 pages plus) 


S there any better evidence of quality 
and responsiveness than a big volume 
of financial advertising. 


Financial advertisers closely check their 
insertions for big results at low cost. 
Their advertising messages must reach 
people who have a surplus—more than 
just enough to live on. 


In these days when almost every article 
or service that costs $100 or more is 
having to be sold on “time,” it is re- 
freshing to find a responsive audience 
with money to spend. 


CURRENT OPINION 


100,000 Net Paid Guaranteed 


Eastern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
R. B. SCRIBNER A. W. KOHLER 
50 West 47th Street 30 North Michigan Blvd. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 























The Little 





HERE are certain lines of 

selling where the prospect has 
to be personally sought out by a 
salesman. Some of these lines are 
life insurance, books, educational 
courses, automobiles, household 
appliances, tires, travel, investment 
securities and a host of things. Al- 
most every office contains several 
people who would buy a car if a 
salesman could locate them and 
show them how. Almost every 
home contains somebody who 
could and would buy travel, an 
educational course or a household 
appliance if a salesman could 
catch them at a favorable mo- 
ment. 

But with the increase of sales- 
men, and more and better can- 
vassing, prospects are getting 
shyer. As salesmanship increases 
in efficiency, prospects avoid ex- 
posing themselves to it where they 
can. 

This is why the following in- 
cident made a most favorable im- 
pression upon the Schoolmaster. 

The other day, while waiting in 
the reception room of a large of- 
fice for a “down” elevator, there 
stepped out of an “up” car a well- 
dressed chap who, approaching the 
reception girl, hat in hand, said 
smilingly, “I would like to see 
every man in this office.” 

This was something new in her 
life, and she glanced up, amused. 
He laughed and continued: 

“But I won’t ask for all that. 
I'd rather wait until they send for 
me. That’ll save your time, their 
time and my time. Here are 
twenty envelopes. That’s about as 
many men as you have here, isn’t 
it? If you or your office boy will 
lay one of these envelopes on each 
man’s desk—no hurry, but some 
time today—that will be a lot less 
trouble for you than if you gave 
me permission to go around and 

: do it myself. Here’s an extra one 
That’s all. I’m tremen- 
to you.” He smiled, 


for 

d 

ou hat, and we went 
down ‘in the 








same elevator to- 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


gether. On the way down the 
Schoolmaster asked him for one 
of the envelopes. 

It was commercial size and 
sealed. Printed on the face was 
“Greetings of the New York Life 
Company, with the request that 
you will read and carefully con- 
sider the proposition herein sub- 
mitted.” Beneath this caption was 
a table showing the income from 
investment on various amounts 
from $1,000 up to $30,000, followed 
by the question, “What would 
your present insurance at 6 per 
cent yield a day?” 

The table was sufficiently inter- 
esting in itself to hold attention. 
Under the table a line read: “Fill 
out the information slip and mail 
it in the addressed envelope en- 
closed. We will advise you later 
—in detail—covering any amount 
you desire to consider. The New 
York Life offers only the latest 
and best.” 

The envelope enclosed bore the 
name and address evidently of the 
well-dressed chap who had given 
me the letter. It was also printed 
on the letterhead with a letter 
which began, “Dear Sir: Have 
you seen the very latest thing in 
up-to-date life insurance as issued 
by the New York Life?” and fol- 
lowed by a detailed description of 
the plan. The lower portion of 
the letter was scored for use as a 
coupon. 

As a plan for putting a definite 
proposition before people a sales- 
man has never seen and whose 
names he doesn’t know, this one 
struck the Schoolmaster as hav- 
ing advantages for both the pro- 
spective purchaser and the seller. 


Good news from Vienna! At 
last the advertising manager has 
an opportunity to make himself 
famous not only in American but 
also in French, German, Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese, with 
some rural precincts still to be 
heard from. 

The Schobdlmaster appends an 
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How “Comfort” materials 


help sell homes 


Comfort, convenience and quality are three 
features that appeal to home buyers. Realtors 
who build homes for sale to the public find 
that these homes sell easier when they can 
use such features as talking points. 


That is why insulation appeals to realtors—it 
helps them sell their homes. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Celotex Company, Flax- 
linum Company and Johns-Manville, Inc., are 
selling insulation to realtors because of this 
fact and we aid them in selling realtors. 
Similarly we help manufacturers of other 
building materials and equipment sell their 
products to realtors. 


If your product would add to the sales value 
of a home or apartment we can help you sell 
it to realtors who are building large groups of 
these buildings. 


NATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL 


PORTER-BEDE-LANGTRY CORP., Publishers 
139 North Clark Street :: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Member A. B. C. and A. B, P. 
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CONTACT MAN WANTED 


We need, for contact with im- 
portant national accounts, a 
man with broad, general agency 
experience. 
He should be able to criticize 
constructively the work of our 
agency as applied to the ac- 
counts he will handle; to give 
practical aid to the principals 
of this agency in the general 
planning and development of 
certain accounts; and to advise 
helpfully our clients to make 
the right decisions and avoid 
mistakes. 
He must have tact, imagination 
and especially the ability to 
work with others. Compensa- 
tion generous and future oppor- 
tunity unusual. 
Address “J,’’ Box 214, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK 








House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or- 
gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Tae Wiitram FEaTHer 
MaaGazine. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 











* VOW FOR PROOFS 
BULLS-EYE CUTS 
The Lye Can't Miss Them 


In 
HOUSE ORGANS, FOLDERS, 
AND IN ALL FORMS OF ADVERTISING 


Cobb Shinn 


Indianapolis Ind 





40 Jackson Place 


PRINTERS’ 


‘a price service 
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interesting letter sent to a member 
of the Class by an Austrian 
altruist, who evidently is set on 
doing his little bit to make the 
world a happier and better place to 
live in—at one buck per head: 


Dear Sir, 

As on the 31st January I shall con- 
clude the chief work on the new edition 
of our widespread, now reappearing 
work: 

“Prominent Advertising Managers” 
I respectfully request you to kindly 
send me a photograph of your esteemed 
person, which I might reproduce to- 
gether with your biography. 

We are always striving to improve our 
work, and in 1925 we intend to let it 
appear not only in English, French, 
German and Italian but also in Spanish 
and Portuguese and, as is known, in 
the very finest edition de luxe. 

As our expenses are enormous we 
should be happy if you would send us— 
if possible—a contribution of $1—in 
cover of a part of our costs; we beg 
to point out, however, that even without 
any contribution from you we are ready 
to comply with your wishes. 

We thank you beforehand for your 
trouble and hope you will soon see your 
way to meet our request as above. 


The Schoolmaster feels that un- 
der the circumstances one dollar 
is hardly enough for getting one’s 
name in such a widespread now 
reappearing work. 


Whether it is better to urge a 
retailer to accept a good plan in 
its entirety or to modify the plan 
to fit into the dealer’s human ten- 
dencies to forgetfulness, procras- 
tination, etc., is often a psycho- 
logical question that is difficult to 
answer. 

The Schoolmaster has just seen 
a hardware jobber meet the ques- 
tion by modifying his plan after 
he had found that not all his 
dealers were getting the greatest 
benefit from the original, complete 
idea. 

The Masback Hardware Com- 
pany for a year has been selling 
to a mail-order 
trade that extends all along the 
Atlantic seaboard. This service 
first supplied weekly price changes 
to be substituted in the loose-leaf 
hook containing the prices of some 
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Wanted— 


$5,000 Advertising 
Writer 


A nationally known advertising 
agency with headquarters a little 
more than a night’s ride from 
New York City, needs an experi- 
enced writer of proved ability in 
the direct-by-mail field. 


He must be able to write interest- 
ingly and rapidly all kinds of 
advertising pieces—folders, 
broadsides, booklets, house or- 
gans—as well as trade paper copy. 


The right man can make this job 
a big one. 


When you write, send samples 
of your work. Your letter will 
be held in confidence and your 
material will be returned. 


Address “‘E” Box 69, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 


Agency Copy Man 
of Real Ability 


Large Western agency has ex- 
ceptional opening for another 
copy man of real ability. Want 
only a seasoned writer—one 
with creative talent backed 


with valuable experience doing | 


similar work. This is the kind 
of an opening that occurs but 
once in a long time and it of- 
fers an unusual future. 


Please write fully. State ex- 
perience, age, previous earning 
capacity. All inquiries treated 
confidentially. 

Address “D,” Box 68, care of 


Printers’ Ink, 230 So. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Lumber Manufacturers, 


Reach | rehire 


American fiumberman 


A. B.C. Est. 1873 CHICAGO 


| DRAWN TO ORDER 


‘ASK FOR PROOF SHEETS 
OF OUR STOCK CUTS 


Carroon 


35 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL 
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28,000 hardware items. The week- 
ly change was held to be the best 
way to keep the retailer in touch 
with rapidly fluctuating prices. 
Theoretically, it was best. 

Practically, however, it was 
found that some few of the deal- 
ers could not find time to make 
weekly changes. So it was recent- 
ly decided to send the service 
twice a month, despite the fact 
that the company believed weekly 
service to be more efficient. 

There still remained dealers, 
however, who lost the advantages 
of the changes because they con- 
tinued to be too busy to put new 
pages in the book. As a result, 
the Masback company now is 
sending these changes only month- 
ly, modifying the service so that 
even the busiest of retailers will 
find time to use it to the limit. 

Not only has this led to a prac- 
tically complete use of the service 
by all subscribers by making it 
easy for them to keep up with 
prices, but it has enabled the com- 
pany to cut the service cost in 
half, Instead of $24, the price 
has been reduced to $12 a year. 

By watching human nature and 
accordingly putting this plan on a 
monthly basis to fit the tendencies 
of the dealer, this company has 
been able to give greater service 
than if it had continued to urge 
the complete weekly changes. It 
seems to the Schoolmaster that the 
average human—and it must be 
admitted that even dealers are hu- 
man—knows pretty well what is 
best for himself and that the 
wholesaler or manufacturer gains 
most who follows human nature. 

* * * 

Among the qualities sought for 

in the salesman are tact, resource- 





Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 











SALES LETTERS 
that really sell 


Single Letter, $10 
Series of Six, $50 


ANNE LANE 
16th Street, New York City 





| BUILDING SUDDLY NEWS =e | 


EAGERLY READ WEEKLY 8Y 5000 DEALERS , 
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Unusual Printing Plant 
Wants an Unusual 
salesman 


(tomer of this New England plant expect 
and receive the highest grade of craftsman- 
ship, sales-building ideas that are new and 
sound and expert counsel on the many kinds 
of advertising. Its salesmen must be able to 
advise on all these points and necessarily must 
possess a fundamental knowledge of quality 
engraving, printing and advertising. 


Tuis is not a position for the ordinary printing 
salesman, order-taker, direct-mail enthusiast 
or beginner in advertising. The salesman must 
be experienced and expert in the selling of high 
grade catalogs, institutional books and color 
printing. He must also have imagination and 
the ability to create or plan the essential fea- 
tures of what he is to sell. He must be the 
unusual type of salesman who can create bus- 
iness by searching out new prospects and de- 
veloping a reasonable percentage of them into 
permanent customers. A pleasing personality 
and good health are essential. A man of 25 to 
35 is preferred. 


A surFicient salatpewill be paid to interest 
the right man wherever he may be working 
now. Send complete information and photo- 
graph if possible in your first letter but no 
samples. All correspondence strictly confi- 
dential. Address W.R.M., care Printers’ Ink. 
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yo grener ay Cal. 
Gained 6,631 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending Sept. 30, 1923, 
167,649 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 6,631. 


It Covers the Entire Los Angeles 
Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A._J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 











PREMIUM ADVERTISING, 
EcoNoMICAL AND 
EFFECTIVE 


Premiums will not only produce new 
business; they will also hold old business. 
——Other forms of advertising have to be 
paid for before they produce business, and 
the cost docs not necessarily bear any 
fixed relation to results. 

—The cost of premium advertising is 
paid for after sales have been made, and 
the cost is always in proportion to the 
business resulting from its use. 
—Booklets explaining everything mailed 
on request. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Ino. 
199 Franklin Street New York 
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fulness and imagination. In order 
to secure men with these qualities 
as well developed as possible, a 
prominent manufacturing concern 
has listed the following eleven ob- 
jections to buying met with in 
practically all lines of business. It 
has been found that the kind of 
answers an applicant makes to 
them will indicate to some extent 
his possession of the qualities 
needed. These questions are asked 
informally in the course of the 
interview rather than given as a 
formal examination. 

Here are the objections upon 
which the prospective salesman is 
tested : 


1. I am too busy to talk with you. 

2. Other salesmen have misrepresented 
things to me. 

3. Another house like yours sent me 
goods of poor quality, which dissatisfied 
my customers. 

li 4. I can make more money on another 
ine. 

5. I cannot buy unless you guarantee 
that I can return the goods I don’t sell. 

6. Your price is too high. 

7. I have dealt with John Doe for 
twenty years. 

Your house is too big for my smal] 
patronage to receive proper attention. 

9. I have heard your shipping depart- 
ment makes many mistakes. 

10. Send me a written proposition. 

11. It is possible I'll need the article 
later. 


There are, of course, many an- 
swers possible to each objection. 
The answer depends upon the type 
of prospect who makes it and the 
personality of the salesman. The 
Schoolmaster believes that a good 








LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 
FOR 1.25 PER THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
IN LOTS OF 25,000 
ENVELOPES TO MATCH $2.00 PER THOUSAND 
Booklet of engravings and samples of 
our work will be sent upon request. 
GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
422-430 E. 53rd St. New York City 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established: 1898 Incorporated 1905 














A “Stone Wall” 


Blocked this woman’s progress, 
after six years of good work, so with 
cordial feelings on both sides she is 
looking for a GROWING position. 
Twelve years general advertising, 
copy and editorial experience; special 
articles; knows the electrical end of 
home economics; has the education 
and poise to meet people on their 
own ground or address an audience; 
free to travel. Salary important but 
interesting work equally so. Ready 
February ist. 

Address “‘C,”’ Box 67, Printers’ Ink. 
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basis for judging a salesman’s 
capabilities can be found in the 
way he will answer the more com- 
mon sales objections. It is good 
business for every company, in 
whatever line of business it may 
be, to secure from its men who 
sell a list of the sales objections 
they meet most often in the course 
of their work. Such a list will 
offer many suggestions to the sales 
and advertising departments that 
will help greatly not only in the 
selection and training of sales- 
men, but also in furnishing the 
advertising department the sort of 
copy suggestions for both business 
and consumer publications which 
will make the company’s advertis- 
ing increase in value as it is tied 
up more closely with the work of 
the selling force. 


New President of 
American Woolen Company 


William M. Wood has resigned as 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee of the American Woolen 
Company, Boston. He has been an ex- 
ecutive, either as president or treasurer, 
of the American Woolen Company since 
its founding in 1899. Mr. Wood, who 
remains a director, is succeeded by 
Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., who was first 
vice-president. Cornelius A. Wood has 
become first vice-president. 

John W. Burrows has been elected to 
succeed William M. Wood as president 
and _ selling agent of the American 
Woolen Company of New York, the 
selling company. 
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Agency 
Copy Man 
Wanted 


By strong, long-established AAAA 
agency in city of over 300,000. 
Only those of experience, char- 
acter and ability need apply. 
Right party will have opportu- 
nity to become, upon proof of his 
ability, a member of the firm. 


Address, with full particulars 
*‘M.,”’ Box 207, care Printers’ Ink. 

















ATTENTION 
National Advertisers 


Our organization has men in 
practically every city and town 
prepared to distribute your cir- 


culars and advertising matter 
to homes and business houses. 
Reliable workers. Charges 
reasonable. For details write 


National Distributors Assn. 
5157 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 








SAMPLE QUART EAGLE INK SENT 


For 20 Cents to Cover Delivery Costs 
BLUE-BLACK, ROYAL BLUE, RED, PURPLE OR GREEN 


EAGLE INK COMPANY_~ - 


Station B, New York City 





== 


reater News 


and Knitted Outerwear 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


FOR SALE—Going job printing plant 
of three presses. Old established busi- 
ness. ill sacrifice on account of 
health. Write Overstreet Printing Co., 
Brunswick, Ga. 


WANTED—Representation in Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and Chicago, 
for a new weekly magazine—strictly 
commission basis. Liberal arrangements. 
*Box 419, Printers’ Ink. 


eee desires to communicate 
with firm, who does or requires specialty 
st among rural groceries, with view 

conping line. Correspondence con- 
of cat ox 394, Printers’ Ink. 


Illustrated Ideas 
wanted suitable for Direct-Mail Adver- 
tising. The Service-System, 257 Market 
Street, Newark, N. J 


Experienced representative of daily 
newspapers to take charge of Chicago 
office. One acquainted with western ter- 
ritory and who on show record of real 




















development work. None other need 
apply. Address Box 418, Printers’ Ink. 





FOR SALE ‘ 
A National Trade Paper reaching over 


WANTED—A compositor who has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the fundamentals of 
correct typography. If you have good 
taste and can submit samples of oo 
work you are eligible. Box 417, 


Advertising Solicitor 


by long established educational maga- 
zine. Must get immediate results. Mul 
berry 3150—79 Halsey St., Newark. 


WANTED—Copy (especially!) and lay- 
out man with at least two agg adver- 
tising experience, preferabl agency 
work, Capable of carrying assignments 
from idea to print. State experience, 
salary expected. Excellent opportunity. 
Box 407, Printers’ Ink. 


Specialty Salesman—lIf you have made 
good selling specialties at prices of $100 
or more, and seek an opportunity to 
earn up to $10,000 per year in commis- 
sions, write at once for our proposition, 
stating _ territor preferred. Address 
J. D. Claitor, General Sales Manager, 
Galveston, Texas. 


WANTED 
Superintendent for printery of large in- 
dustrial concern. Must know costs and 
be able to keep in close touch with all 
work as it goes through, including color 
jobs and booklets. Give full particulars 
as to age, experience, ability to handle 
men and any other qualifications which 
fit you for a permanent position with a 
responsible house. Box 399, P. I. 




















16,000 contractors, supply dealers and 
representatives of the building indus- 
try. This publication is over two (2) 
years old and will be sacrificed if sold on 
or before February 15. Box 400, P. I. 


UNUSUAL, BUT TRUE 

Four established farm papers, circulation 
over 200,000, ‘in contiguous states are 
standardizin size of their publications, 

uency of issue and syndicating nearly 
HA reading matter. Advertising de- 
— being consolidated; printed in 
Chica Seek capital and services of 
publi: er or advertisi organization. 
Address Box 411, care Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


HELP WANTED 











poet ced aleoeaias an ited 
jen a epee ic salesman wan 
an old-established house, specialties, 

plays, etc. Salary and commission. 
Box 393, Printers’ Ink. 


WHOLESALE cerzet CATALOG 





ee Good 
ad experien permanent 
ition. ine ) mreneg “for the right ie Se 


erences. Write full details 
398, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Joseph Horne Co. of Pitts- 
burgh has an opening for a 
man who can handle the full 
details of an advertising of- 
fice. This store requires a 
man with practical department 
store experience and_ con- 
siderable executive ability. 

Write full details a 7, 

— a cicemamte, ot 

THORNDIKE LAND, 
225 Tih Ave., Now York. 
Negotiations confidential. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


HOUSE nee 
Thee is pn : , oe to your 
pupetiges editor wants 
HO. positi Ames, 2735 Sedg- 
wick ting 2 City. 


Well Known Artist 


Ideas. [llustrations. Color Displays. 
Seeks connection. His work 
used by best periodicals and national 
advertisers. Box 414, Printers’ Ink. 
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A woman trained in office manage- 
ment—efficient buyer, excellent on detail, 
desires connection with progressive firm. 
Also can qualify as executive secretary 
to busy cial. Box 405, Printers’ Ink. 


N. Y. ADV. WRITER 


Eight years copy, plan and promotion 
chief for big agencies and manufacturers. 
Box 404, Printers’ Ink. 


Man qualified by 15 years agency 
experience, capable takin; complete 
charge billing, checking, ce finances, 
and office management, seeks position. 
Age 38. Christian. Married. Room 707, 
45 West 45th Street. 


PRODUCTION MAN 
Young man; knows agency production 
from A to 5: can write copy. Desires 
connection with an advertising agency 
in New York, Presently connected. Write 
Box 408, Printers’ Ink. 

ADVERTISING ARTIST 

Versatile; wishes to connect with a re- 
liable concern where he can execute and 
direct; backed by a thorough knowledge 
of mechanical uirements; wide experi- 
ence. Box 395, Printers’ Ink. 


~ MANAGER-PUBLISHER 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ELL US about that 

vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 


We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nar’. B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





Young Man with two years’ experience; 
knows farmers and their problems; re- 
sourceful, full useful ideas. 
Protestant age 30, with 

health and pep. Wil go anywhere. Mid- 
West preferred. Box 397, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising 
perience; solicitor, branch 
ager, advertising manager; good ac- 
quaintance. New York and Eastern 
and accounts different fields; 





Salesman—16 years’ ex- 
man- 





will manage a good class gazi on 

basis of part of increased profits (or will 

purchase and pay for out of profits). 
Box 396, Printers’ Ink 


Seeking My Ultimate Job! 
Have agency, dept. store and wide gen- 
eral advertising training (executive and 
production); a es mind and notable 
copy ability; Christian, educated, 36; in- 
terested only where substantial future 
offers, with an advertiser. Box 403, P. I. 


A PRODUCER OF RESULTS 
desires position of Advertising Manager 
or assistant. Experienced in every phase 
of advertising copy and mechanics, mer 
chandising, selling, sales promotion, direct- 
mail, Agency, manufacturer. Present posi- 
tion—branch advertising manager. Age, 
27. University education. Box 413, P. I. 


PITTSBURGH TRADE-PAPER 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
experienced in iron-steel, hardware, sheet 
metal, building trades, will consider tak- 
ing on several non-conflicting established 
and progressive trade publications; send 
samples, rates, complete proposition to 

Box 406, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN, married, 30, now 
managing advertising for a ry con- 
cern in the building material and paint 
=. cogee — connection about 

arc st. ving it position 
voluntarily and for po sar reasons, Es- 
pecially qualified to handle paint, build- 
ing material, public service, financial or 
home promotion publicity, but his ex- 
perience in phases of advertising 
roves his ability to handle any line. 

ill take charge of Gapartmant or con- 
sider an agency connection. Permanency 














and opportunity chief considerations. 
Write for samples, references and _ his 
hlatery which can’t 
ines. 


read between these 
Box 402, Printers’ Ink. 





aggressive worker; best references. Now 
available, further details. Box 416, P. I. 


Copy and Production Man 


with analytical mind and fund of ideas. 
Successful record with New York agency 
(AAAA). Eight years’ experience. Im- 
mediately available to agency or manufac- 
turer. Age 32. Box 410, Printers’ Ink. 


. MAGAZINE EXECUTIVE 
with twelve years’ practical magazine ex- 
perience would like to become associated 
with some new publication as department 
head, where a knowledge of editorial 
make-up, circulation, advertising, print- 
ing and promotion will receive fair com- 
ensation. New York City. Address 

ox 412, Printers’ Ink. 


ART EXECUTIVE 


PRESENT CONNECTION 
Conducting established Commercial 
Art Studio and part owner of success- 
ful Process Poster Plant in Southwest. 
Having reached limit of opportunity 
to grow in his present location 

DESIRES 

Connection in larger field. 

BACKGROUND OF EXPERIENCE 

Art Department—Detroit Publish- 


t—. 














ing House. Long conection with 
Agency Studio work—New 
York, Detroit, Cleveland. 
FapesCrae IN oe Ga 
tering, 
Poster and Packag Design inplay 
Matter. Knowl of Mechanical 
Thirty. Married. Good 
Address: Box 401, i 
Chicago Office. 
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* A Fixed Star 


by which the National eee has set his 
course in Boston. \ 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING VOLUME 





DAILY DAILY and SUNDAY 


1921 2,860,128 lines 3,689,840 lines 
1922 3,200,680 “ ¥%&% 4,114,174 “ 
1923 43,217,308 “  eye4,171,744 “ 
1924 ye3,229,764 “ %% 4,255,117 “* 


% The largest volume of any six day Boston 
paper. 

*%&*& The largest volume of any seven day Boston 
paper. 


Figures furnished by the Boston Newspaper Statistical Bureau. 


* The Boston Herald-Traveler 
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The 
Chicago 
: 
Automobile Show 
opens 
JANUARY 24th 
g 


The cAnnual 


SHOW ISSUE 
of 
The Chicago Tribune 


will be issued 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 25th 


Copy to make all editions 


of this big iggue should be 
in our office January 19th 








The Chicags Tribune 


OTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI/(A 
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